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THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE IN POPULATION’ 

In the federal Constitution the two sentences about apportion- 
ment and a decennial enumeration mark the origin of the national 
census in the modern world. This is a political device so dif- 
ferent from the old Roman census established for purposes of 
taxation that in French and German the two have different 
names. It originated in this country in close connection with 
the introduction of national representative institutions and since 
1787 the two have spread hand in hand. After the Spanish- 
American war, when the United States took charge of Porto 
Rico, Cuba, and the Philippines and desired the extension of 
local government and representative institutions in those regions, 
one of its first steps was the enumeration of the total population 
and of various classes. Still more recently, when the Empress 
Dowager of China promised a representative government to her 
people, she announced that “representation in the Provincial 
Deliberative Assemblies would best of all be arranged on a strict 
basis of population, but as China has not yet made a census 
and to begin one would consume too much time,” other bases 
will be used. This was recognized as only a makeshift, and 
about five years ago the results of the first official Chinese 
attempt at a census of population were published in the 
government gazette.” 

The modern census thus originated as a political device and 
has spread in close and constant association with the extension 
of representative institutions. But apart from its political value 
it has rendered great service to the scientific study of man’s 
social life. Indeed, this side of the modern census has steadily 


*This address was delivered as the Presidential Address at the meeting 
of the American Economic Association held in San Francisco, August 11, 1915. 
It incorporates in revised form material originally published in Studies in 
Philosophy and Psychology, a commemorative volume dedicated to Professor 
Charles E. Garman of Amherst College (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906). 

*,W. W. Rockhill, “The 1910 Census of the Population of China” in T‘oung- 
Pao, vol. XIII (1912). 
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single thread can guide one through its maze, or he may discern 
elsewhere the real thread of Ariadne. Beside this contention 
of Seeley’s, let me put a few sentences from one of the great 
English statists. Sir Robert Giffen, speaking as President of 
the Royal Statistical Society, said: 

The increase of population in the United States . . . is such as to 
be fairly bewildering in its probable consequences. The phenomenon 
is also without a precedent in history. . . . [It] is perhaps the greatest 
political and economic fact of the age. [It] has altered .. . the 
whole idea of the balance of power of the European nations. . . . The 
idea of a new Europe on the other side of the Atlantic affects every 
speculation. . . European Governments can no longer have the notion 
that they are playing the first part on the stage of the world’s political 
history. And this sense of being dwarfed will probably increase in 
time.* 

If this statement was true more than thirty years ago, when 
it was made, it is certainly no less true today. 

In these English writers we find two ideas at least superficially 
different regarding the unifying thread of modern history and 
present politics. The English historian finds it in the expansion 
of England, the English statist in the growth of the United 
States. Sir Robert’s view seems to me the more detached and 
the sounder. In another passage from the same address he 
blends the two ideas and thus states my present theme, “The 
great economic phenomenon of our time” is “the creation of the 
United States of America and the provision by this and similar 
agencies for a growth of population not only in the United 
States but in Europe which is entirely without precedent.”* 
This theme I call the Expansion of Europe. 

In order to ascertain whether an expansion has taken place 
some means of measurement must exist. 

Europe has expanded in multiform ways, but most of them 


* Giffen, Economic Inquiries and Studies, vol. II, p. 22. 

A similar opinion had been previously expressed by a British traveller in 
the United States and endorsed by Darwin in the following words: “Look- 
ing to the distant future, I do not think that the Rev. Mr. Zincke takes an 
exaggerated view when he says ‘All other series of events—as that which 
resulted in the culture of mind in Greece, and that which resulted in the 
empire of Rome—only appear to have purpose and value when viewed in 
connection with, or rather as subsidiary to ... the great stream of Anglo- 
Saxon emigration to the west.’” Darwin, Descent of Man, ch. 5. Quotation 
from F, Barham Zincke, Last Winter in the United States (1868), p. 29. 

‘Giffen, op. cit., p. 38. 
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are hardly susce] surement. ‘Thus the world is 
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the Roman and t! oth essentially European products, 
Probably mor 1 of the earth’s population now 
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Christianity, pean in origin, has acquired many 
of its diverse fo ts impelling power of proselyting 
zeal in Europ y the boundaries of Christianity 
as the prevailing gion are almost coincident with : 
the boundaries the colonies of Europe. Not far 
from one third a opulation of the earth is Christian. | 
At the time w 1s discovered the number of people 
speaking one r of six main languages of Europe, | 
French, Germa Spanish, English, and Russian, was 
probably less tha n in all, or an average of ten | 
million to eac! inguages are used by an average 
of nearly 70,000,00¢ 400,000,000 in all, or one fourth 
of the probab! f the earth. In like manner other 
aspects of Eur , such as literature, art, science | 
pure and applied re, and industry, might be shown t 
have expanded as | , European religion, and European 
languages hav 
But these ma) l as secondary rather than primary 
phenomena, as growth in the population of Euro- 
pean stock. I n the number of Christians as a 7 
result of miss yng non-European peoples is of 
slight importa when compared with the unparal- 
leled increase in of the Christian nations. So the 
great extensio! g languages of Europe is due little 
to the conques peoples by those of European speech 
and the impos European language upon them, as 
we have taught | to the Indians and the Negroes and 
are now teaching Malays. In the expansion of Europe 
the primary phen s to be the increase of population, 
although the t1 perhaps one of interaction rather 
than of cause a increase of European population , 
no doubt has st the influence of European law and | 
religion ; but, nd, the civil and common law and ) 
the Christian 1 , with the science and industrial arts 
of Europe, ha‘ to the rapid growth of its popu- 
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lation. Partly because population seems the primary factor but 
mainly because more trustworthy and exact measurements may 
be obtained in this field, I have still further defined the theme 
“The Expansion of Europe in Population.” 

To measure this expansion of Europe the period observed 
should be as long as possible. The earliest measurement deserv- 
ing attention was made in 1741 by the leading statist of the 


of my address as 


eighteenth century and resulted in an estimated European pop- 
ulation of 150,000,000. He determined the population of each 
country from such evidence as could be had, his results made a 
total of 130,000,000 and he added 20,000,000 to cover possible 
omissions. ‘Twenty years later in amplifying his first study, he 
reduced his estimate to 130,000,000 by making no allowance for 
omissions. The value of his conclusion may be judged partly 
from his methods and partly from a comparison of his results with 
estimates subsequently made, but speaking for the same date and 
resting on better evidence. His methods for the various states 
differed widely. For some the number of persons reported as pay- 
ing the hearth tax was multiplied by five to get the population. For 
others the annual number of deaths was multiplied by 36, or the 
annual number of christenings by 27. For one the estimated number 
of farms was multiplied by 20 and that product by 2; for another 
the annual number of recruits to the army was the starting 
point; for several the guess was made that the country was about 
as densely settled as another concerning which more was known. 

Where mcthods were so crude the results might be thought 
valueless and if no means of checking or correcting them were 
at hand that conclusion might be the only one that was safe. 
But if the population of a country has been counted once, it is 
possible to infer from the difference between the results of enu- 
meration and of an estimate how far the estimate departs from 
the truth and on which side. If the population has been counted 
twice or more at different dates and the rate of increase determined, 
it becomes possible by extending the rate backward to estimate 
the population before the date of the first census with an ac- 
curacy previously out of the question. By resorting to such 
helps the population of Europe in the middle of the eighteenth 
century can now be closely approximated. Following this course, 
I have sought to make a new estimate and to compare my figures 
with those under examination. The general result of the com- 
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parison 1s to ] t Siissmilch’s estimates of the population 
in southern an tern Europe were much too low. I add 
5,000,000 to his population of France, 4,000,000 to that of 
Italy, 2,000,000 i it of the United Kingdom, 1,700,000 to 
that of Spain Portugal, or a total of 12,700,000. On the 
other hand, his tes for eastern Europe were much too high. 
I reduce his popul n of Poland and Lithuania by 6,000,000 
and of Russia 000,000. As a net result of offsetting 
corrections like t [ reduce his estimated population of Europe 
in the middl eighteenth century from 180,000,000 to 
127,000,000. 

On the eve of present war the population of Europe was 
452,000,000, show in average annual increase through more 
than a century la half of about 2,000,000. That is, since 1750 
Europe has ad to its population yearly than the United 
States ever did ame length of time. 

Even if a th ghgoing skeptic were to deny the value of the 
earlier estimat which I rely, he could not question the 
recent figures a therefore could not challenge the main con- 
clusion that fo years the population of Europe has been 
increasing with unexampled rapidity. That since the twentieth 
century opened it has added 50,000,000 to its numbers, or about 
4,000,000 each year, can be established by irrefutable evidence 

But this steady 1 rapid increase, it might be said, is a 
characteristic of all countries which have learned how to support 
a dense popu n by intensive agriculture. There are two 
and only two areas, China and India, which deserve in this respect 
to be compare h Europe. These three, excluding the thinly 
settled regions of western China, the peninsula of Deccan, and 
northern Euro} lo not occupy more than one twentieth of 
the earth’s la face. Yet they embrace fully one half of 
its people. Is it true of the others, as it is of Europe, that the 
population has teadily and rapidly increasing? 

In the case of China, if the official returns are entitled to 
confidence, th ver must be, “Yes.” The population of each 
province is re 1 annually to Peking and, for a period since 
the middle of | ghteenth century, the totals in nearly every 
year have be: ed. They show an increase so regular as 
to arouse susp This was especially true throughout the 
century preceding the alleged Chinese census of 1842. Out of 162 
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cases during that period 160 show an increase, a record not 
to be paralleled in Europe or anywhere else except possibly in 
the United States. In British India, which furnishes the nearest 
analogy, more than one fifth of all such cases show a decrease. 

This internal evidence of complete untrustworthiness is con- 
firmed by external evidence. Before the eighteenth century 
the Chinese population returns were used as a basis for apportion- 
ing taxes and in consequence were probably too small. But 
for more than two centuries they seem not to have been used 
for that purpose or indeed for any other except} to minister to 
the satisfaction of the central authorities. The leading English 
writer on the subject was nonplussed by an inexplicable increase 
of 44,000,000 in China’s population in 1775 over that of 1774. 
But a Russian authority, with whose book apparently the Eng- 
lishman was unfamiliar, tells us that in 1775 the Chinese Emperor 
detected negligence in the compilation and commanded a revision 
of the returns, whereupon the various local authorities arbitrarily 
augmented their figures. The total additions in that one year 
equalled nearly one half of the present population of the United 
States and apparently this water in the human stock of the 
Chinese Empire has remained unreduced for nearly a century 
and a half. The same Russian authority thus describes the mental 
attitude of the local Chinese clerks who make the returns. They 
think: “This place is distant, the country large . . . my su- 
perior is unable to discover an error.” So they omit and increase 
ad libitum until the registers become in the end wholly fictitious. 

A few years ago the American Minister to China investigated 
the evidence for the population of that country and concluded 
that little reliance could be placed on the Chinese figures. That 
result may be regarded as now well established.® 

Are we left, then, with no answer to the main question whether 


*Mr. Rockhill and I worked on the same problem, he in China with the 
Chinese sources and I in the United States with Russian, German, English, and 
American sources. On the two main points we reached substantially identical 
results, concluding that current estimates of the present population of China 
are grossly exaggerated and that the increase of that population since the 
middle of the eighteenth century has not been very large. Within the last 
ten years Mr. Rockhill’s results have gained general acceptance. See W. W. 
Rockhill, “Inquiry_into the.Population of China” in Smithsonian Report for 
1904, pp. 659-676, and “Note on the Population of China” in the Quarterly 
Publications of the American Statistical Assoctation, XI (1908-9), pp. 357-362. 
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there has be f Chinese population? Not quite. 
We are reduced t from a knowledge of the factors 
which usually growth of population. Probably in 
normal years t more births than deaths in China. 
But apparent year in that country or in some 
large parts of rather than the exception. 

The main 1 ving that the population of China 
is not increasing great number and deadliness of natural 
calamities, fa 1 pestilence, or political calamities lik: 
civil war, whic than decimated great sections of the 
population al the natural increase of normal years. 
Thus by the ove the Yellow River in 1888, according to the 
memorial sent Emperor, some 2,000,000 were drowned or 
starved and the pondent of the London T'tmes estimated 
the number of 1,000,000 to 7,000,000. The losses of 
life in four pr the famine of 1877-78 were said by the 
China famine to amount to 9,500,000. Those 
from the fami re estimated at 13,750,000 and those 
from the Tai-P re estimated at 20,000,000. These 
estimates of | epted by Rockhill and much larger 
figures are st riters. No doubt in ordinary years 
China has a nat ise by excess of births over deaths. But 
there have be: f these extraordinary years and in them 
the losses by deat en so heavy as to offset the increases in 
the other or n 

There is, tl trast between China and Europe; in 
the former for re the population has been nearly 
stationary, in | the population has been increasing with 
great and gr 

But Europ 1 an influence far beyond its geographical 
boundaries. ‘J f population in that continent is only 
one among s¢ which Europe has affected the popula- 
tion of the eart ther forms of European expansion may 
be distinguish ease among emigrants from Europe who 
have left that the increase among native peoples who 
have fallen ut trol of some European nation, and the in- 
crease among tive peoples who have imitated the 


civilization of | 
To an Amer! t interesting of the secondary forms of 
European ex} the multiplication of emigrants from 
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K:urope in other parts of the world. Like the increase in Europe, 
this can best be measured by using the results of censuses or, lack- 
ing them, of estimates. Following this procedure, I have reached 
the conclusion that there are now living in other parts of the world 
not far from 127,000,000 persons of European birth or ancestry. 
The number of Europeans now living outside of Europe is about 
equal to the number of Europeans who lived within that continent 
in 1750. Of this great number nearly two thirds are in the United 
States. There are more Europeans by blood in this country than 
in any one country of Europe except Russia and about ten times 
the number in any other offshoot of Europe such as Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Canada, Australia, or Siberia. The United States is the one 
full-grown child of Europe. 

The enormous increase of any one form of life is usually pur- 
chased at the expense of other competing forms which are displaced 
by the more efficient or serviceable type. Cattle and horses have 
displaced the buffalo and antelope; wheat, maize, and cotton have 
restricted the range of prairie grass and forest as the white man 
has of the Indian, Australian, and Malay. Does this general 
principle hold true of the expansion of the population of Europe 
heyond the bounds of that continent? Have the millions of 
Europeans by blood now living outside of Europe simply taken the 
place of those of other blood? How has this great expansion of 
Europe affected the growth of other stocks? 

In the United States, no doubt, the Indians have decreased 
while the whites increased. The same has been true of the native 
stock in the West Indies, Australia, and many islands of the 
Pacific. This has happened in so many cases, especially in tem- 
perate regions, that popular opinion probably believes it to be the 
prevailing result of the expansion of Europe. But that is a 
mistaken view. On the contrary, the net result of the expansion 
of Europe has been an enormous increase in the aboriginal popula- 
tion of the lands to which they have gone. A brief review of the 
evidence on this point for some leading areas will show that the 
popular opinion to the contrary has no adequate foundations. 

United States. Exaggerated estimates have often been made 
of the number of Indians living within the present area of the 
United States about 1500 A.D. These estimates have gone as 
high as 25,000,000, and the usual unit employed in making them 
has been a million persons. But not long since, a very careful 
study of the subject was made by different persons in the United 
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States Burea Et gy, under the direction of Major J. W. 
Powell, and t ; reached that the number of Indians 
then in the pri States was “somewhere between 500,000 
and 1,000,00¢ here are now in the United States “about 
half as many | the good queen sold her jewels.” If 
we accept th vo figures as the most probable esti- 
mate for 150¢ enumeration at the last federal census, 
265,683 as co1 would indicate a decrease of about 500.000 
Indians in fi 

Canada had 0 Indians and Eskimo in 1913, and it may 
fairly be doubt er they were much more numerous on the 
same area in | evidence, arguments, and conclusions of 
the United Sta 1u of Ethnology apply in the main to th 
northern neig! idditional fact that the staple food 
plant of the I ize, did not and does not thrive in Canada. 

West Indies. The ! n population of Cuba at the date of its 
discovery has sly estimated at between 200,000 and 
1,000,000 and 1 Porto Rico at between 100,000 and 600,000.° 
The smallest r of figures is probably too large. This 
was clearly t 1 of Alexander von Humboldt regarding 
Cuba, and } t critical student who has examined the 
subject. Hi onfirmed by more recent conclusions in 
other fields. 1] 500,000 would be much too large a figure 
for the entire a il population of all the West Indies at the 
time of their 

Mezico. T! rece of information is Alexander von 
Humboldt, w! ed a year in Mexico in 1803-1804, and who 
examined th t f population with care and critical acumen. 
I have found te of the population of the present Mexico 
at the time of ind believe that no materials upon which 
to base one a But Humboldt is willing to affirm that “the 
whole of th ! n, which we designate by the general name 
of New Spa »)) is much better inhabited at present than 
it was before t! rival of the Europeans.”* 

The eviden fl for the conclusion is the spread of agricul- 
ture in Mex rge, fertile and well-settled districts which 
before the S] juest were sparsely settled by pastoral or 
hunting tribes. 7 ume authority concludes that the number 
of Indians in Mex had been on the increase for the preceding 

*Census of C1 65 Yensees of Porto Rico, 1899, p. 28. 


* Political Ess New Spain (¥nglish translation), vol. I, p. 71. 
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fifty years, as he put it in one place, or for the preceding century, 
as elsewhere stated, the evidence being derived from “the registers 
of capitation or tribute.” 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century he estimated: “The 
number of Indians in New Spain exceeds two millions and a half, 
including only those who have no mixture of European or African 
blood.”* It is usual to assume that about 37 per cent of the 
present population of Mexico is of pure Indian blood, which would 
mean nearly 5,200,000 Indians,°® and a doubling of the pure Indian 
population of Mexico during the nineteenth century alone. How- 
ever wide a margin of error we may ascribe to these figures, it 
seems to me indisputable that the increase of the pure Indian 
population of Mexico since 1500 has been so great as more than to 
offset the decrease in other parts of North America, including the 
West Indies. If so, the pure Indian population of North America 
has increased in the last four centuries. 

What is true of North America holds with even greater force 
of South America, which contains no such vast areas as the eastern 
United States and Canada from which the Indians have been 
driven, and no areas, like the West Indies, formerly well settled in 
which the Indians have been exterminated. On the other hand, 
the processes of race mixture have gone further in South America 
than in North America, and it is impossible to show how much 
pure Indian blood remains in that continent. From various figures 
in the Statesman’s Year Book and elsewhere I have estimated them 
as 6,700,000 and the entire number in the western hemisphere as 
13,600,000. A. H. Keane reaches a much smaller figure, 9,900,- 
000,'° and Bryce a much larger one, 16,000,000—17,000,000."* 
But I see no reason to believe that the number in 1500 A.D. ap- 
proached 10,000,000. I conclude, therefore, that the influx of 
whites into America, while it may not have caused, has certainly 
been accompanied by, an increase of the Indians in that hemi- 
sphere. 

Australasia. The migration of the European to Tasmania, 
Australia, and New Zealand has been attended by a decrease, and 


*Op. cit., p. 98. 

*Bryce estimates 8,000,000 Indians, excluding mixed bloods in Mexico 
(South America, p. 458). 

* Mill’s, International Geography, p. 106. 

"Bryce estimates the pure Indians in South America at 8,000,000—9,000,- 
000 (op. cit., p. 459). 
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in the case of ‘J lisappearance, of the aborigines. The 
numbers of t! , 200,000 being, I judge, an out- 
side estimat« 

To find an ise of aborigines in Australia and 
New Zealand farther than Java. This island in- 
creased its poy reat mass of whom have no trace of 
European b! t 4.000.000 in 1800 to about 30,000,- 
000 in 1905. I! ne third as large as California, 
contains not t cit d yet has nearly thirteen times as 
many inhabit tate, or about one third as many as 
the whole U1 [This single case of increase in the 
aboriginal poy Java under the influence of Europe is 
enough to out lecreases in all other parts of the 
world sever il 

Changes of not so remarkable have been in 
progress in tl s. “The earliest complete enum- 
eration of th to have been . . . made in the year 
1591.” It sh tion of 667,000 and it is thought that 
this was, if an ceration of the true numbers. “Their 
incestors prot ber more than half a million at the 
time of the Sp Et.” There are now about 8,500,000 
persons of nat chipelago. 

For India I evidence upon which to base an 
opinion wheth efore they came under the political 
control of Eu ; were or were not increasing in 
numbers. But e it is certain that the population has 
greatly multi} t census of India—that of 1872— 
showed a popu 86,000,000 but this was probably an un- 
derstatement. ‘J | population of 1851 was 178,500,000 ; 
that enumerat was 244,000,000, an increase of 66,000,- 
000 in 60 year to annexations of territory, but main- 
ly to increase or 11 

In Egypt a hange is in progress. The population in 
1800 was estimat French at 2,460,000. The population 
in 1907 was c e English as nearly 11,000,000, a more 
than fourfold . century during which Europe little 
more than dou pulation. After the English took control 
of the finances t 1882 the increase was more than twice 


as rapid as be 
Changes less but of a similar sort are in progress in 


2Census of th slands, 1903, vol. I, p. 411. 
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Algiers. In that colony, although French, Spaniards, Jews, and 
Italians constitute large and increasing groups of European 
population, yet the Mussulman population of native stock in- 
creased from 2,850,000 in 1881 to 4,750,000 in 1911, about two 
thirds in thirty years and double the rate in Europe. A similar 
change has occurred in the southern end of the same continent 
about which Mr. Bryce wrote me a few years ago: “A striking 
illustration of your doctrine is furnished by South Africa, where 
the Kaffir population has enormously increased with the spread of 
British dominion. It is probably four times as great now between 
Delagoa Bay and Cape Town as it was in 1808.” 

The expansion of Europe thus has stimulated more often than 
retarded the increase of the aboriginal population. his influence 
has been exercised by the Spaniards in Mexico and the Philippines, 
by the Dutch in Java, the French in Algiers, the English in India, 
Egypt, and South Africa, and probably by the Portuguese in 
Brazil. Colonization by the Belgians, Germans, and Italians is a 
recent phenomenon. ‘This may explain the lack of evidence for an 
increase of native races under the rule of these countries. In many 
cases the tendency of colonizing powers at the start has been to 
impose a rule so rigid or so unsuited to the conditions as to 
decimate the native population. 

In Mexico, Central and South America, and to a less degree 
in other parts of the world, this expansion of Europe has resulted 
in the appearance of other millions of mixed blood, of whom Keane 
reckons in the western hemisphere 12,270,000, Bryce some 19,000,- 
000, and I more than 20,000,000. But the figures are too uncer- 
tain to serve as the basis of an argument. 

Another aspect of the expansion of Europe should likewise be 
considered. The Europeans forcibly carried with them to America 
people from Africa, and the western hemisphere now contains more 
than 18,000,000 Negroes.’* North America with the West Indies 
has about two and one half times as many Negroes as Indians. 
These Negroes have increased with much greater rapidity than 
the Negroes in Africa or the Indians in America and almost as fas! 
as the whites in America. If an increase of population be deemed 
a test of prosperity, then the Negro population of America has 
prospered in its new home. 

“Keane estimates them as 20,000,000, doubtless by assigning to that race 


several millions of the mixed population of Central and South America, espe- 
cially Brazil, whom I have included in a different class. 
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In one instan <pansion of Europe has taken another 
form, the acceptal native pe ople of the main industrial and 
economic features pean civilization. In the latter half 
of the nineteent! the Japanese did this and the results 
upon the increas i e population have been impressive. 
Three censuses said to have been taken, in 1721, 
1726, and 17382, ng a population of between 26,000,000 
and 27,000,000 ts are believed “to be somewhat 
trustworthy.” A ater another census was taken show- 
ing a populatior 200,000, and indicating that for the 
preceding centu population of Japan has been almost 
stationary. In lé ly three years after Japan had been 
opened to the infl foreign trade and of modern European 
institutions, the was returned at 32,900,000, and in 
1914 it was 53,700,01 here are thus two periods, each of 43 
years, one just | | the other just after the opening of 
Japan to influences Europe. In the later period population 
increased three ti t as in the earlier.* 

Limitations of t rbid the further enumeration of instances. 
But those already giver 1y suffice to show that, as a rule with 
only minor exce] wherever Europe has gone with its out- 
flowing current tion, its governmental institutions or its 
influence, there the population, both European and native, has 
felt the influen« is and has increased marvelously. 

The evidence 1 7 that in China, the one great body 
of population w! ained to this day almost impermeable 
to European inf population has increased little or not at all. 
The only other res t which it seems well to say a word is 
the heart of A 

The estimates total population of that continent furnish 
a noteworthy cont to those for Europe’s. Thus the best au- 
thority estimated t ibitants of Africa in 1882 as 206,000,000, 
in 1891 as 164,000,000, in 1901 as 177,000,000, and in 1914 as 
136,000,000, or a on of 70,000,000 in 32 years. During 
the same period the population of the dependencies fringing Africa 
and controlled by European state, such as Egypt, the Bar- 
bary states, and S \frica, has rapidly increased, so that the 
estimates for tl dent or semidependent states of the interi- 
or must have fa than 70,000,000. Whether this is 

“Count Yanagisa Progress of Statistics in Japan,” Bulletin of 


International Stati itute, vol. XII, pt. 1, p. 349. 
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due to an actual decrease of inhabitants or to an increased accu- 
racy in what had been gross overestimates does not appear; but 
probably both influences have been at work. There is no question 
but that in Central Africa of recent years there have been terrible 
losses of life. The Mahdist revolt was most destructive. “About 
three fifths of the whole population are said to have perished 
during the ten years from 1882-1892 through wars, famines, 
epidemics, plundering expeditions and other calamities caused by 
the Mahdist revolt,’?® which would mean a loss of 6,000,000. 
‘This influence was local but the overland slave trade is not dead 
and is probably more destructive of life than the maritime slave 
trade ever was. A majority of the slaves who start on a caravan 
are said to perish on the road. Yet another check to population 
almost universal among the native tribes of Central Africa is execu- 
tions for witchcraft. Miss Kingsley tells us, “The belief in witch- 
craft is the cause of more African deaths than anything else. It 
has killed and still kills more men and women than the slave 
trade.””!® 

The net result of the inquiry is to show that where the influence 
of Europe has not been deeply felt, notably in China and Central 
Africa, population has been nearly or quite stationary or has 
actually decreased, and that where its influence has been felt at 
home or abroad among immigrants or natives by way of political 
domination or by voluntary imitation, there population has rapidly 
multiplied. ‘The evidence indicates that two centuries ago the 
population of the earth was not far from one billion, now it is 
nearly or quite one billion and two thirds. This addition of 
650,000,000 to the world’s population is the best measure and at 
the same time the best justification of the expansion of Europe. 

A claim more ambitious may be made. This multiplication of 
mankind, emphasized long ago by Adam Smith, is the only quanti- 
tative evidence we have of human progress which can be now 
applied even crudely to the earth as a whole. May I compare it 
briefly with two other criteria? Lord Acton said that a com- 
pendious test of improvement was to be found in the prolongation 
of human life. To only a few countries can that test be applied, 
and of them the United States is not one. If we believe that the 
average length of human life is greater now than formerly, we 
believe it because the evidence for certain countries or cities 


* A. H. Keane in Stanford’s Compendium. Africa, vol. I, p. 419 (1895). 
“Mary Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, p. 463. 
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A THIRD FACTOR IN THE VARIATION OF PRODUCTIV- 
ITY: THE LOAD FACTOR 


I. The place of the load-factor concept in economics. 

The load factor, as defined by electrical engineers, is the ratio 
of average to maximum load for some specified period. More gen- 
erally expressed, it is the ratio for a particular good or service of 
the average demand (in the sense of “demand” as used in eco- 
nomics) through a period of time to the greatest demand at any 
one time within the period. This concept, as it applies in relation 
to the commercial supply of electric energy, will be dealt with 
more in detail below. 

It is the purpose of this article to discuss not the load factor 
as such but rather the extent to which a consideration of the 
principles involved may disclose ideas that are of general applica- 
bility in economics. We owe the term to the electrical engineers. 
But it is not impossible that economists will prove the better inter- 
preters of an idea that relates so definitely to economic technology. 

The load-factor concept relates to a very important subject in 
economics—to no less a subject than the variation of the produc- 
tivity of material agents. First in respect of both date of dis- 
covery and of fundamental importance among the principles 
governing the variation of productivity is “diminishing returns.” 
Second is the economy of large-scale production, often none too 
aptly referred to as a principle of “increasing returns.” We are 
not here concerned with the limitations under which these princi- 
ples operate, but it should be noted that the second is of less 
general significance than the first. The “load factor” refers to a 
third important phase of the variation of productivity, distinct 
from each of the others, though perhaps not so general in scope. 
In brief, cost per unit of product varies according to : (1) the 
difficulty of obtaining the services of relatively scarce agents of 
production; (2) the magnitude of the commercially practicable 
scale of production; and (8) the degree to which the conditions 
of economic demand, apart from maladjustment of the supply of 
productive capacity, permit the full utilization of such capacity. 
It is with the third phase of the variation of productivity and cost 
that this article deals. 

The terms ordinarily employed to designate the first two of 
these factors are open to objection, being insufficiently definite in 
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The development of the idea of diminishing returns, as resulting 
from relative scarcity of land, into a general principle exemplified 
wherever there is deficiency in the supply of any of the means of 
production, or lack of proportion between complementary agents, 
has come about quite recently. If we may call the more general 
conception the proportionality factor, “diminishing returns” prop- 
erly retains its time-honored reference to land, though hardly to 
merely agricultural uses of land. Its phenomena are, of course, 
only a species of the effects of the proportionality factor. But 
the most important species may well have its distinctive name. 

The concepts here dealt with all relate to economic technology 
and therefore the terms used should not suggest a different sort of 
thing. It might seem appropriate to call the second the concen- 
tration factor, but for the fact that this could easily be taken to 
refer to the financial control and direction of industry rather than 
to technological aspects. It is true that the large-scale manufac- 
turing plant requires the concentration in one spot of the means 
of supplying a large area or an extensive market. The tendency 
is not ordinarily apprehended as causing density in the geograph- 
ical distribution of the processes of manufacture, but, once pointed 
out, the fact is evident. “Concentration,” moreover, does not 
suggest what happens when the development in population and 
industry of a railroad’s territory gives it more traffic and larger 


‘ 


profits. Hence “‘density factor” seems to be the term most gen- 
erally applicable and least likely to be misunderstood in referring 
to the second principle. “Large-scale production” in its narrower 
sense is not intrinsically objectionable—though density rather 
than volume of transactions is what is really important—but the 
phrase has not the desired parallelism with its congeners and it 
also has been applied to describe “combination” or concentration 
of control, which is a different matter and an affair of commercial 
policy rather than of economic technology.* 

In one important particular the scale factor is different from 
what we may call the density factor in the narrower sense. The 
scale on which an ordinary manufacturing plant is constructed 
can be voluntarily determined with reference to the existing or 
immediately prospective degree of condensation of demand or to 


* Bullock’s term for the effects of the density factor is “the law of economy 


in organization” (“The Variation of Productive Forces, 
Economics, vol. XVI, 1901-1902, p. 472). 
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The advantages of low- 
er unit cost are gained 
by transporting the pro- 
duct greater distances 
or they develop automa- 
tically with increasing 
density of population or 
increasing general pur- 
chasing power. Price 
differentiation is to some 
extent used to promote 
sales. 


Invention and applica- 
tion of means of storage. 
Diversity of uses develops 
along with density to a 
considerable extent auto- 


dividual machines, etc. matically, but especially 
p ric e-differentiation is 
deliberately employed to 
smooth out and promote 
the continuity of demand. 
Educating the consumer 
to greater regularity in 
purchasing counts for 
something. 


II. The load factor in relation to the supply of electric energy. 


The term “load factor’ was invented and its use has developed 
in connection with electrical supply. The load factor is always, 
either explicitly or by implication, a determining consideration in 
electrical rate making. The term has been rather loosely used. 
The authoritative definition of the Standards Committee of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers adopted by the Insti- 
tute is: “The load factor of a machine, plant, or system is the 
ratio of the average power to the maximum power during a certain 
period of time.” It should be noted that the reference is to eco- 
nomic determinants, that is, to conditions governing the variation 
of demand, without more relation to generating capacity than is 
involved in the assumption that it is sufficient to meet the maximum 
requirement. 

The connection between the load factor of a central station and 
the kilowatt-hour burden of the charge for fixed capital is evident. 
The load-factor ratio may be stated as a ratio (per cent) or as 
a certain number of hours’ use of the maximum demand. In 
something like this latter form, that is, as average hours’ use per 
day of connected installation, it is frequently explicit in electrical 
rate schedules. But the consumer’s connected load, or some 
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defined fraction of it. ially, in this application, the makeshift 
representative nd term of the load-factor ratio. It 
is obvious that a iny with consumers using twice as many 
kilowatt hours a sumers of another company having the 
same system n require but half the generating ca- 
pacity of the latt kilowatt hour distributed and will thus 
be free from a irden of fixed charges, to mention only 
one element in t! quent saving. : 

To illustrate the 1 f variation of the load during 24 hours, 
we may cite figu for the New York Edison system in Man 
hattan and The B Because of the density and diversity of 
the consumption ty in this territory, the range of varia- 
tion is less than { few favorably situated companies. The 
data of hourly tput for clock hours as averaged for four 
December, 1913, rk days excluding Saturday, this being the 
period of heaviest l, show a maximum hourly output of 183 
per cent of th ige and a minimum of 34 per cent, the range 
of variation bei t] 149 points per cent. The diurnal load 
factor of nearly 55 ] nt (100/183) is, of course, exceptionally 
good. The annu | factor of the system in 1913 was about 34 
per cent.* 

It is for the | terest of an electrical company so to adjust 
its rates that cor it off-peak times—that is at times when 
the load is light t any rate less than the maximum—will obtain 
some benefit fr ymparatively low cost per kilowatt hour 
of energy supp to thet If one consumer uses electricity for 
a single hour a d nd another for five hours, and if their kilowatt 
demand or utilized nnected load is the same, the burden to the 
company on act t of the fixed investment is five times as great 
per kilowatt hou r the first as for the second consumer. 

The above p iph contains a hint of a necessary qualifica- 
tion. If the 5-hour consumer takes his current steadily from 12 
noon to 5 p. m. and the 1-hour consumer from 5 to 6 p. m., the 
company is benefited rather than otherwise by the nature of the 
demand of th rt-hour user. If the needs of the long-hour 
consumer were of d ve importance in causing the investment to 
be made, then t! <th-hour consumer, causing no additional in- 
vestment, might | not to impose any additional cost on ac- 

*Vol. III of the Report of the New York Public Service Commis 
sion of the First 1 3, p. 54. The data for the preceding com- 


parisons are sh 61 and, in more available shape, in Diagram II 
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count of capital charges. The load factor of an individual con- 
sumer does not sufficiently determine the fixed cost he imposes 
unless his maximum load or the peak of his demand comes at the 
same time as does the system peak. 

The diversity factor takes account of the difference in time 
between the peak of the demand of a consumer or class of con- 
sumers and that of the central station. It is defined by the 
Standards Committee of the American Institute of Electrical En 
gineers as “the ratio of the sum of the maximum demands of the 
subdivisions of any system or part of the system to the maximum 
demand of the whole system or part of the system under con- 
sideration, measured at the point of supply” (that is, at the 
common point). The importance of diversity to the theory of 
rates is evident from the illustration above given. 

It is, of course, the peculiar nature of the commercial supply 
of electric energy that has led to the development and use of load- 
factor concepts here rather than elsewhere. The fundamental 
peculiarity is the economic impossibility of providing electric en- 
ergy ahead of demand and storing it at will until the consumer 
wishes to use it. Most goods can be stored, though at more or 
less cost. Electric energy for ordinary use can not be economically 
stored to any considerable extent. Hence the problem of the 
electrical enterprise is so to develop and train economic demand 
that it will largely adjust itself to the conditions of supply in- 
stead of, by its arbitrariness, increase costs in a way that must 
ultimately react to the disadvantage of the consumer. The unit 
cost of interest and depreciation is not correctly calculated when 
simply prorated over the kilowatt hours taken. 

Another element in the situation which favors the development 
of load-factor concepts in the electrical industry rather than else- 
where is the very large portion of total unit-cost that is made up 
of carrying charges for fixed investment, that is, of interest and 
depreciation. In respect of the dominant importance of capital 
(in the large sense, including land) as compared with labor em- 
ployed, railroads probably rank higher than any important branch 
of manufactures. But this ratio is almost as large in the electri- 
cal industry as it is for railroads. For hydro-electric plants it is 
doubtless often much larger. 

The central-station electrical industry, furthermore, is con- 
spicuous for a very high rate of depreciation, especially so if this 
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term is used to cover obsolescence. Hence fixed costs per unit of 
product, which can not be neglected with impunity in any industry, 
are of greater importance in the electrical branch than anywhere 
else. 

Why, it might be asked, have load-factor concepts developed 
in connection with the electrical industry rather than with the rail- 
roads? In both cases we find highly developed systems of differ- 
ential rates that k to distribute the burden of fixed charges 
unevenly in a way the public is prone to think unjust. The domi- 
nant importance of fixed capital is the fundamental factor in both 
cases. But the policies at the foundation of the classification of 
freight can not be reduced to quasi-mathematical rules. The elas- 
ticity of the demand for carriage is not an engineering but an 
economic fact. There is no difference in physical cost for the 
carriage of different kinds of freight of given weight and bulk for 
equal distances Differential rates have been developed in order 
the more fully to utilize the railroad plant. But the policy has 
little reference to time, and is certainly not primarily intended to 
provide work at slack times. The time adjustment may, if neces- 


sary, be effected by delay in transmission. The economic nature of 
the problem appears to be generically the same for the railroad and 


for the electrical! mpany in the sense that both are striving 
fully to utilize an existing plant, but in the one case the time of 
demand is of little importance while in the other it is all-important. 
Of course the elasticity of the demand of a particular class of 
users of electric current will not fail to be considered by an 
electrical company in determining to whom low rates shall be 
offered, but this element of the situation is generally quite over- 
shadowed by regard for load and diversity factors. 

In order to improve its load factor, an electrical company will 
offer low rates f ises that normally require off-peak service, 
especially if such uses are new and developing. Beginning with 
street lighting, the electrical-supply business has gradually ex- 
tended to commercial lighting, domestic lighting, industrial and 
other motor or power uses (such as elevator service), storage bat- 
tery service for aut mobiles. various domestic appliances, and, 


finally, refrigeration. The last-mentioned is perhaps the pro- 
spective field of large importance next to be occupied. Electric 
nomical basis seems to be a thing of the 
more remote futu: Most of the applications mentioned, especial- 
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ly the later ones, have been favored with special attention and low 
rates by electrical companies. 

An economic interest in load factors need not take us further 
into details. It is the purpose of this paper to deal with the gen- 
eralizability of such concepts, not with their application to a 
particular industry or community. 

It is worth while to mention in this connection the “capacity 
factor.” This may be defined as the ratio of the average output 
of a given period, usually a year, to the theoretical potential out- 
put, supposing continuous use of rated capacity. This is not of 
peculiar importance to the electrical industry. Nor is it of theo 
retical interest for the study of load factors. The idea, however, 
serves to correct a possible mistaken inference from these ratios 
as ordinarily computed. No electrical plant could run at full 
capacity for every hour in the year. When there is no available 
reserve capacity, the realized capacity factor is the same as the 
load factor. The greatest physically practicable capacity factor 
marks the limit of possible utilization—supposing load and diver- 
sity factors so ideal that operation can be continuous so far 
as thus controlled by economic conditions—under existing con- 
ditions of engineering technique. The capacity factor has often 
been confused with the load factor. Sometimes capacity factors 
may be used to advantage for statistical purposes where load 
factors can not be ascertained. 


III, Public services other than electrical supply. 

The applicability of the load-factor concept to a given enter- 
prise or kind of business depends upon two conditions. 

First, there must be heavy investment in fixed capital. It is 
unnecessary to prove or illustrate the fact that modern industry 
is highly “capitalistic,” in this sense of a word used also in other 
senses, and that it tends to become rapidly more so. 

The second requirement is that the product be of such a nature 
that the time and the place of use can not be varied at will to 
suit the notions of the consumer. Any adjustment there may be 
must be made in advance, and if the consumer does not conform his 
choices to expectations, the product or service offered fails of its 
economic purpose. It must be used “on the spot” or immediately 
where and when it is made available for consumption. “Where” 
and “when” are, of course, to be taken in an economic and elastic, 
rather than a metaphysical, sense. 
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Hence it is necessary to regulate the public service corporation 
with reference to the method as well as to the total amount of its 
charges. 

The supply of water to a city might be expected to be a par- 
ticularly significant illustration of the way the load factor works, 
because the commodity apparently costs nothing itself, aside from 
carrying charges for fixed capital in reservoirs and pipes and 
similarly invariable expenses. The physical commodity is to be 
had in unlimited quantity. Pumping, however, is usually required 
and this is a variable cost. But it is a small factor. A city’s 
water works are generally owned by the municipality. Therefore 
the prices charged may or may not conform to load-factor princi- 
ples or to any other principles, because the amount collected may 
be, as it is often called, a “tax” rather than a price. The problem 
of adjusting rate of supply to rate of demand in this case is 
seasonal and due not so much to the variation of demand as to 
that of supply. There is likely to be tremendous expenditure for 
storage accompanied by little or no attempt to regulate demand, 
not even to the extent of preventing waste. But the reserve supply 
has also largely an insurance function. And no adjustment of 
water rates should restrict the use of water for sanitary purposes. 

The peculiarity of the relation of the water supply to demand 
will become more important as water comes to be extensively 
impounded to be used for power. In connection with long distance 
transmission by electricity, such a development suggests hydro- 
electric plants on a great scale. For such plants it is recognized 
that the load factor is even more important than in central-station 
service. 

In telegraphic service the night-letter (off-peak) business at 
specially low rates is an interesting application of load-factor 
considerations. Off-peak ocean cable rates are also being tried. 
These policies are adopted with the express purpose of lowering 
cost by improving the load factor. Emphasis upon such matters, 
if not attention to them, is a matter of recent years. 

The telephone has been recognized as peculiar among public 
service enterprises, because the density factor that increases the 
proportion of profits as business increases does not seem to operate 
here as certainly as in other cases. But this is owing to the rather 
unessential circumstance that the subscriber was originally taken 
as the unit of service instead of the call. The present tendency 
is towards measured in place of unlimited service, at least in large 
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In street railway service there are some peculiarities from which 
the usual 5-cent flat rate may distract attention. The problem of 
the daily traffic peaks or “rush hours” is familiar.° The overload- 
ing of street cars to meet the peak is less restrained by physical 
conditions than in the case of electrical machines. While the care- 
less overloading of a generator harms the property of the corpora- 
tion, the rush-hour street railway overload merely causes discomfort 
to the passengers. Hence the perennial plaint of the strap-hanger. 
In fact, the street railway can not economically give the same 
grade of service at the rush hour as at other times. The attempt 
to do so would greatly increase unit costs for such passengers. 
The street railway has to do also with some specifically electrical 
peak problems, but they are comparatively unimportant and of 
engineering more than of economic interest. 

Investors are sometimes misled by observing the conspicuous 
density of traffic under peak conditions into providing large 
amounts of capital with regard to such conditions rather than with 
regard to average demand. The great seasonal demand for trans- 
portation from New York to Coney Island, for example, doubtless 
caused the too rapid supplying of facilities for this traffic some 
thirty years ago. 

Any measure that will effect a smoothing of the transit load has 
great economic advantages. Whether hours of employment of dif- 
ferent sorts of labor could be adjusted with reference to this 
situation is an interesting question. The facetious classification 
of morning commuter traffic as consisting successively of “works, 
clerks, and shirks” has an element of interest in this connection. 
The adjustment of railway rates with a view to effecting a reduc- 


*It is of interest to note that John Hopkinson—to whom more than to any 
other individual the appreciation by electrical men of the importance of the 
load factor is due—in his pioneer discussion, uses a railway illustration to 
make clear his meaning, as follows: “For example, the Metropelitan District 
Railway must be prepared to bring in its thousands of passengers to the 
City at the beginning of the day and to take them back in the evening, and 
for the rest of the day it must be content to be comparatively idle. In this 
case the services cannot be stored. The line must be of a carrying capacity 
equal to the greatest demand, and if this be great for a very short time the 
total return for the day must be small in comparison with the expense of 
rendering the service. In such a case it would not be inappropriate to charge 
more for carrying a person in the busy time than in the slack time, for it 
really costs more to carry him.” See his paper “On the Cost of Electric 
Supply” in Original Papers, vol. I, p. 256. 
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the determination of how far this process shall be carried, or of 
what selling and other devices may be adopted to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of too large a stock, comes up, and is indeed substan- 
tially the same old load-factor problem in its seasonal aspect. If 
the product of the factory is not a standard article but is subject 
to the caprice of fashion, it does not pay to manufacture much 
ihead of actual orders. ‘Thus throughout the field of manufactur- 
ing, although continuous utilization through the hours of the day 
is seldom to be considered, the seasonal load factor is more or less 
important. 

It happens that New Jersey’s Bureau of Statistics of Labor 
and Industries gathers and publishes some statistics indicative of 
load-factor conditions in various branches of manufacture. ‘The 
ratios are really capacity factors, but they illustrate the point 
under discussion. In the 1910 figures, which are the ones at hand, 
the average figure for all industries was 74.92 per cent and for 25 
specified industries 74.00 per cent.* The minimum ratio was 64.42 
per cent, for structural steel and iron, and the maximum 88.12 per 
cent, for paper. ‘These figures are doubtless based upon the use 
of the plant by a single set of workmen, without alternating shifts, 
id for the usual number of working days in the year, such use 
being rated 100 per cent. 

‘The Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics publishes similar data 
for “days in operation.”*® The following is quoted from the report 
for 1910: 

In 1910, exclusive of Sundays and holidays, there were 305 working 
days, and all of the important industries reported short time to a 
greater or less extent for the year. Establishments in the boot and 
shoe industry, exclusive of cut stock and findings, were operated on 
an average 283 days; Cotton goods, including cotton small wares, 280 
days; Foundry and machine shop products, 296 days; Leather, tanned, 
curried, and finished, 282 days; Paper and wood pulp, 274 days; and 
Woolen, worsted, and felt goods, and wool hats, 271 days. Establish- 
ments manufacturing Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies, 
were operated 297 days, and Jewelry establishments about 287 days. 
In some of the smaller industries, such as Malt liquors, Show cases, 
and Musical instruments and materials, not specified, we find practi- 
cally continuous employment. On the other hand, in Brick and tile, a 
seasonal industry, the establishments were operated only about half 
time, or 153 days on an average. Lumber and timber products shows 
an average of 247 days. 

*P. 31 of the annual report for 1911. The ratio is termed the “proportion 
of business done.” 


*Twenty-fifth Annual Report on Statistics of Manufactures, p. xxvii. 
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the unprovided for five or six sevenths of the week. Such sixth or 
seventh-day enterprises, however, are often merely auxiliary occu- 
pations and even the undertakings of children. ‘lhe holiday sale 
of drinks, fruit, and confections in suburban “park” resorts is the 
most conspicuous instance of this sort of thing. But this gradu- 
ates into restaurant and hotel-keeping for similarly variable week- 
ly and seasonal demands. 

~ Not long ago a certain London hotel advertised the quality of 
its service as being the best obtainable because its good load 
factor so reduced its average costs. Whether this is as good 
advertising as it is good economics may be doubted. It certainly 
is true that the price for a hotel supplying the needs of transients 
can not be other than high according to a close couiparison of the 
actual with the theoretically possible use of the investment. Hence 
Swiss mountain hotels and Jersey coast resorts, once thought of 
merely as places to go in summer, are now trying to develop win- 
ter trade and thus to utilize what would otherwise be idle plant. 
Some nondescript statistics that happen to be at hand for Swiss 
hotels in 1906 show monthly capacity load factors (beds used to 
beds available per night) of 76 per cent for August as compared 
with 14 per cent for December. The Adirondack hotels also are 
now seeking winter guests. If we may believe the advertisers, 
“all-the-year-round” resorts are coming to be the usual kind. 

In view of the inevitably low degree of utilization possible, what 
vanity is it that makes the traveler seek luxuries in hotel accommo- 
dations that he can not afford at home? Decorations and appli- 
ances that will be idle 250 days in the year must require triple or 
quadruple recompense for the 100 days of use. The American 
weakness for having “the best of everything,” always traveling 
“first class’ and going to the “best hotels,” imposes a tax that 
only a very prosperous people could stand. 

It is because of the load factor that one can get a better lunch 
at a restaurant which is also a saloon than at one which meets 
the demand for light noonday meals chiefly and for occasional! 
evening dinners or suppers, and whose plant is otherwise unutilized 
for most of the 24 hours. 

Since the variation of the seasons is the fundamental condition 
of plant growth, one would expect load factors to be especially 
important in agriculture. In this case it is the “industrial” de- 
mand for uses of means of production that varies, not the demand 
of consumers for final products. Fixed capital used in agriculture 
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The distinction between wages and salaries is not ordinarily 
recognized by economists as corresponding to any significant dif- 
ference between these two parts of income from labor. In practice 
the distinction is partly a matter of social standing, and this fact 
tends to cause some displacement of the division line by making 
the salaried class more inclusive than its economic ground. The 
working distinction easiest to apply is that between employees on 
the monthly and those on the weekly pay-roll basis. But this dif- 
ference is extraneous. ‘The fundamental difference is the greater 
permanency of tenure of those who belong, on economic grounds, in 
the salaried class. ‘This may be evidenced by a contract of em- 
ployment running for a year or more. For these reasons salaries 
are regarded as an “overhead” charge, while the wages of “pro- 
ductive” labor are computed as a part of manufacturing cost as 
much as the amounts paid for materials. Hence wages may be 
paid by the hour, as materials are bought by the pound. The 
employer adjusts the hours of wage-work that he employs to the 
amount of his product that he can sell only less accurately than 
he does the pounds of raw material that he buys. But his attitude 
towards his salaried staff is markedly different, at least in degree. 
The distinction, however, depends on whether employees are re- 
garded as easily replaceable and to be “laid off” when business is 
slack. With this goes less strict attention to hours of employment 
of the salaried, at least the high-salaried, class. The salaried 
employee, in the functional sense, is expected to work after hours 
as occasion demands and to give his whole energy to the business, 
if called upon, while, on the other hand, if business is slack he may 
attend the afternoon’s ball game; and at any rate he expects a 
summer vacation with pay and, to a considerable extent, a continu- 
ance of pay during sickness. ‘The underlying idea seems to be 
that the salaried man fills a position with a definite function and, 
within his powers, does more or less, as may be necessary in order 
to perform it, or at any rate has the responsibility, even if much of 
the detail is attended to by subordinates. But some degree of 
responsibility and of irreplaceability (loss in the process of replac- 
ing) extends farther down into the “ranks” of industry than is 
ordinarily assumed. From the number and variety of these not 
altogether consistent grounds of distinction it may easily be seen 
why the salaried class is not usually recognized as a distinct eco- 
nomic category. 

The functions of the salaried class proper are directive, so-called 
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executive or administrative, technical, supervisory, and clerical, 
If we could well distinguish the function of responsible decision 
on matters of p it ought to supply a further descriptive 
adjective. As it is, rective’” must be taken to include this. 
Merely clerical employees are included in the salaried class, where 
they do not all belong functionally, for two reasons. It is chiefly 
by advancement fr such work that the responsible positions are 
filled. ‘They are also next to the more or less responsible officers 
or officials and refi 5 what, and correspondingly benefit by, 
the importance: thei diate superiors. We are not so far 
away from feudal! 1s, and human nature has not so changed 
in a thousand years, but that to be menial to a king or to a “cap- 
tain of industry” y give higher social rank and pay than does 
actual leadershiy 1a iller scale. The hard-handed foreman 
and supervisor « nical work may suffer in rank by reason 
of his direct as ition with the fluctuating labor force. In 
America we tend to ] n according to his economic value rather 
than his social s g, though there are plenty of people who 
think a bookkeepe: be worth more than a construction-gang 
boss. The development of the engineering professions is bettering 
this condition a giving the men in the mechanical department 
more recognition ; possibly, however, too often by separating them 
too much from the actual muscular work. The labor, or the tried 
and experienced skill and knowledge, of officers and technical and 
supervisory staff is economically distinctive, and is not measured 
and dealt with p il according to market conditions. 

A large corpo! yn does not dispense with its officers and im- 
portant salaried employees when times are dull. Common laborers 
are the first to feel the effects of trade depression. The salaried 
class, in the proper sense, is seldom affected at all, except so far as 
such conditions afford occasion for economical readjustments, the 
causes of which are more deep-lying. Thus it happens that the 
larger part of the salaries paid by a corporation and chargeable to 
general expenses are fixed rather than variable costs. They will 
not change much with the volume of business done, hence the keep- 
ing of this elen f unit costs low requires full and continuous 
utilization of t} ‘vices of the salaried employees. If time and 
talents are not | continuously, there is the same sort of loss 
as with idle fixed capital. It happens, however, that there is one 
important difference between their services and the services of some 
kinds of fixed cay The slackening of current demands upon 
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their time may give needed opportunity for study and planning 
for the distant future. But such planning itself is not altogether 
a discontinuous function and is certainly not optional. The load 
factor is nearly as important for “general expenses” as it is for 
“fixed charges” in the narrower sense. 

In relation to wage-earners the load-factor point of view is most 
interesting as applied to explain some of the peculiar conditions 
of the “seasonal trades” and other occupations not so called but 
more or less affected by regularly recurring slack times. But the 
diurnal load factor also is not without significance in this 
connection. 

The diurnal load factor for laborers is not often important be- 
cause a man must ordinarily be paid for a day’s labor whether he 
is fully occupied continuously or not. Usually subordinate uses 
for his time may be found, but a disinclination to do work not in 
the regular line is an obstacle. Waitresses are likely to be put at 
dishwashing at other than meal times. Men waiters are less amen- 
able to such a use of their time. There are some important classes 
of occupations in which a great daily variation in demand is di- 
rectly reflected in the hours of the employees. Motormen and 
conductors on the street cars are often required to work few 
hours at a time with long intervals between; and a new man may 
be given a run of a few hours only and paid accordingly. Usually 
only those who have been longest in service are given “continuous 
runs” for their full day’s work. 

A less important, but interesting, effect of load conditions ap- 
pears where work has to be done at unseasonable hours, as in the 
case of evening amusements, the delivery of milk in a large city, etc. 

The seasonal variation of demand is, extensively speaking, more 
important for the laborer than the diurnal variation. But it is 
also more easily dealt with by shifting work or combining occupa- 
tions. Of course the seasonal fluctuation may not be reflected back 
to the labor for reasons that have already been mentioned. Even 
where there is a direct connection between the variation of demand 
and the need of labor, actual employment or pay will usually be 
more nearly regular or steady than is consumption. This is the 
case, for example, with the generation and distribution of gas and 
electricity. 

It is in the nature of things that the seasonal trades which at- 
tract attention because of conspicuously bad conditions as to regu- 
larity of employment are those making use of little or no fixed 
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has a wood-lot, he may save a few dollars that would otherwise be 
spent for coal, though this is but small resource. The problem is 
worse for the hired laborer than for. the farmer himself, for the 
latter can put at least a part of each day into doing chores. Most 
hired men can get good paying work for some eight months at best. 
Additional harvest hands are wanted for perhaps one month in 
the year. Some of these can follow the harvest northward, but that 
may mean only another month or so of such employment. Dairy- 
ing is the only all-the-year-round occupation for the farm laborer. 
In all respects this seems to offer the best load factor for a farm 
and is correspondingly attractive. 

The same force that gives importance to the use of considerable 
capital per laborer in relation to the problem of seasonal trades 
operates generally to strengthen the position of the laborer in the 
matter of getting regular employment at good wages, An idle 
plant, especially during good times, means a greater loss to the 
employer the greater the amount of fixed capital he uses. To hold 
out against a strike, therefore, costs him more. In this situation 
the employer may rely upon a long-term contract with the union, 
the terms being readjusted, if necessary by arbitration, from time 


to time; or he may try to nip in the bud any incipient tendency to- 
wards unionism and keep as large a supply of ignorant laborers 
at hand as is possible. In America the latter seems too often to 


have been the policy of large industrial corporations. The evident 
interest of the public in the continuous operation of the railroads 
coupled with the necessity of using American labor for positions 
involving direct contact with the public has compelled a different 
solution there. 

In the course of time, as the extent of capital uses involved with 
the employment of labor increases, we may expect not only more 
interest in regularity of employment for the latter throughout the 
year but also a tendency more frequently to work men in shifts 
through the 24 hours, though at present any such tendency is 
explicable rather by operating costs. Operating under an 8-hour 
day for about 305 work days in the year means only a 28 per cent 
load factor, figured on “continuous rating,” even supposing there 
is full and even employment of working time. But such a condition 
is not thought to be uneconomical. The necessity of artificial 
lighting should no longer be much of an obstacle to a 24-hour 
day for fixed capital. There is, of course, a variation in the ]:- 
borers’ demand for work through the hours of the day such that 
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one would expect J shifts to | paid higher, since they sub- 
jectively cost mo Che fact that such a difference is not gen- 
erally observable w ght work is done is probably indicative of 
lack of bargaining power on the part of laborers. 

The normal tende! in industry having a large amount of 
fixed capital per give its men in general more regular 
employment may d from what is said above. General- 
izing on this basis iy logically infer that increased “capital- 
ism” means a less g of unemployment in society generally. A 
comprehensive st ployment statistics from a load-factor 
viewpoint would | it scientific value. This inference as to 
the influence of true abstractly considered, but there 
are other factors ¢ nto the problem, among which may be 
mentioned the les f outside opportunities for the wage- 
worker an a « g reduction in his bargaining power, 
and also the conn tween increasing fixed capital and cyclic 
changes between prosperity and depression in industrial conditions. 

Labor, or the se1 n disposes of or offers for hire, is the 
most perishable of odit if it may be called a “commodity.” 
If not made use of ivailable it is to that extent permanently 
lost. There may idjustment to the conditions of demand 
through extra eff casion, which is compensated later by a 
greater amount o! e for relaxation. But in the main, labor 
power is used to | t ivantage when regular. It is no accident 
that we speak of yr as service and of the functions of certain 
corporations as pul rvices. In both cases there is offered the 
use of a permanent a durable organism which, if not taken 
at the time and perhaps on the spot, is lost and therefore fails to 
make a contribution to the support or carrying charges of the per- 
son or plant. Us it are easily stored in material goods do not 
require such continuity of exploitation. 

The agitation against long hours and overtime during a short 
period of seasonal rency has not always taken due notice of 
economic limitatio1 posed by load-factor considerations. Can- 
ning perishable fruit, the season lasting only a few weeks, would 
seem to be a case wl xtra exertion is justifiable, in the form of 
not only longer |! for those who do work but also the tempo- 
rary industrial employment of women and children who should 
usually be otherv upied. But there ought to be an external 


check upon such things, which, however, should be elastic rather 
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than rigid, operating like the requirement of a higher rate of pay 


for overtime work. Though there is need of every caution as to 


the mental and nervous strain imposed, it is too often forgotten 
that regularity and monotony of work does not conform to the 
needs of our nervous organization so well as does high stimulation 
followed by a due amount of relaxation. Man has a good deal of 
“overload capacity.”!° 
however, is a very different matter from making emergency use of 
it. The engineer’s factor of safety is used in the latter way. And 
of course the employer can not be trusted to say when and how 


Making regular use of such capacity, 


much of labor’s overload capacity shall be exploited. The com- 
merce of unskilled labor tends to be inhumane. But it is probably 
not much more so where the seasons control demand for labor 
than elsewhere. 

Auxiliary employment is of so comparatively little economic (or 
rather commercial) importance in this country that we have no 
familiar term for it, such as the German Nebenwerk. A thrifty 
housewife may sometimes do dressmaking for hire in her spare time, 
but most employment upon textiles has gone to the factories. 
Women and children in the poorer quarters of New York often 
have “home work,” but its purpose appears to be not so much to 
fill in time not taken up with housework as to save factory rentals. 
Our children are usually considered properly occupied with their 
education. Many American women of the middle classes are much 
of the time without occupation, because their work at home is 
mainly directive and industry can not use such fragments of time 
and interest as they have to offer. There evidently results great 
economic waste. The load factor for the urban American woman 
of the comfortable classes who is not in a gainful occupation and 
has no children is, economically speaking, very bad. But the utili- 
zation of the spare time, which is most of the time, of such persons 
would cost so much for organization and instruction that, doubt- 
less, it is not now practicable. Much of it is devoted to “social 
service” ; how effectively, there is no occasion in the present con- 
nection to offer an opinion. 


* William James’s “Energies of Men” (In Memories and Studies, p. 227) 
impressively develops this idea, though of course he does not make use of the 
engineering term nor recognize the qualification that the engineering analogy 
should suggest. 
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VI. The load fact NSUM I] tion. 

Despite a po nsistency with the title of this paper 
(if “production” taken in the narrower sense), certain 
significant applicat f the load-factor concept in the field of 
economic consump hould be mentioned in passing. The 


most important 1 cost of existential utility. 


Existential utility is, by definition,’! not impaired by the en- 
joyment of the ob iffording it, so that, in so far as the effect of 
activities of co! ption is concerned, the thing having exis- 
tential utility may | such utility through an indefinite period 
and in amount li only by the degree of intensiveness of its 
utilization. In other words, whether it pays to “invest” much or 
little in a given o f existential utility depends on the pro- 
spective load factor. Aesthetic interests and ambitions often mis- 
lead in this respect. But those of us who are not rich do not build 
elaborate summe1 in the mountains to be used only a month 
or two. In fact, content ourselves with but one abode 
to call our own, t eing the load factor. 

It is of interest t that the load factor of some of our most 
expensive buildings—theatres and churches, especially—is low, 
while our residen: gs, with very high load factors, are of 
comparatively cl nstruction. This is very largely due to 
the economy of mu utility, but it is also partly the effect of 
unduly concentrat Ith. It is to be noted, also, that the de- 
velopment of the i tional church means a considerable better- 
ing of the load factor on both the buildings and the staff of 
religious organizat 

One of the most esting of recent developments in social 
amelioration is t! nt for a “broader use of the school 
plant.” This is an economic rather than a commercial matter, 
and as such it rest ily and soundly on load-factor principles. 
Similar reasoning largely accountable for the development of 
university summer schools. Student rooms in a university town, 
we are reminded, ich reduced in price in the summer. There 
is also some seasonal variation in the rent paid for rooms in large 
cities. 

The prompt r of snow from the streets of New York 
City—this does not refer to what is done in weather favorable to 
the street-cleaning department—is a desideratum important to 


See the writer’s VV e as an Economic Quantity, chapter V. 
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the consumer. It is doubtless worth all it costs. For example, not 
far short of $2,000,000 was paid for the Borough of Manhattan 
alone in a period of a month and a half in 1914'* for what could 
not have been called a good job from the point of view of the con- 
sumer. But how much could the city afford to invest in efficient 
equipment when it would be used perhaps only half a dozen days in 
the year? Such a peak demand can be taken care of only by 
miscellaneous equipment, adapted to some other kind of work, per- 
haps, but presumably ill adapted to removing snow. The special 
labor force is also bound to be of decidedly casual quality, unless 
the work is organized as emergency work temporarily claiming the 
services of men regularly occupied otherwise. 

The adjustment between supply and demand for meats and 
fruits by cold storage is an instance of an important contribution 
to the solution of a load-factor problem. Whether it has been 
employed merely in this way to perform a legitimate economic 
function, however, has been questioned. If any considerable amount 


of food has thus been carried over from one seasonal supply peak 


not merely up to but through another supply peak, the presump- 
tion is that the device has been used to withhold supplies from the 
market and as an instrument of commercial exploitation of the 
public rather than as a means to true economy. Moreover, when 
supply and demand peaks coincide, as, for example, in the case of 
turkeys, there is ground for increased suspicion of exploitation. 

The agitation of the appeal to “do your Christmas shopping 
early” affords an interesting illustration of the possibility of 
reducing a peak demand by educating the consuming public. It 
lies within the power of consumers greatly to reduce the uneven- 
ness of demand and the burden of bad load factors and thus to 
promote more economical production. However, they can not be 
expected to do this without inducement. In fact, prices are to a 
considerable extent adjusted in such a way as to provide the 
inducement. 

The question of price differentiation is one with which the load 
factor has much to do. It calls for mention here, however, only 
because of the reluctance of consumers to admit the justification 
for differentiation, due largely to their failure to appreciate the 


"Extraordinary liabilities incurred by the street-cleaning department for 
the removal of snow and ice from Feb. 14 to Mar. 31 amounted to $1,726,000 
for Manhattan Borough, as appears in the Minutes of the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment of the City of New York for 1914, pp. 1242 and 2691. 
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load factor as an el t cost. This situation will tend to 

improve in proport gnificance of load-factor considera- 

tions in matters ption comes to be more generally 

recognized, 

VII. The three codrdi iriation factors are conjointly applic- 
able to any ki roductive enterprise. 

The later writer English classical school went about as 
far towards a systematic and, by intention, comprehensive analysis 
of the variation of s as could be expected before the devel- 
opment of a situati h as to call attention to the load factor. 
John Stuart Mill 1 frequently quoted statement’® refers to 
“That fundamenta vy of production from the soil... that 
increased labor, in any given state of agricultural skill, is attended 
with a less than proportional increase of product.” And he 
further says, “No t ney of a like kind exists with respect to 
manufactured artic! The larger the scale on which man- 
ufacturing operation irried on, the more cheaply they can 
be performed. Mr. Senior has gone the length of enumerating as 
an inherent law of nufacturing industry, that in it increased 
production takes pla t a smaller cost, while in agricultural in- 
dustry increased pr tion takes place at a greater cost.” 

Senior’s discussit st summed up in these words: “Addi- 
tional labor when ployed in manufactures is more, when 
employed in agricult less, efficient in proportion.” 

These are fairly definite statements of the facts of both dimin- 
ishing and increasing returns and they barely fall short of ex- 
pressing these principles in terms of the variation of unit cost. 
However, they unfortunately associate each principle with a dis- 
tinct branch of production and further suggest opposition between 
the proportionality factor and the density factor of a sort that 
will not bear examination. But even if the conception of diminish- 
ing returns is not adequate and that of increasing returns not cor- 
rect, these are but t] tations of the viewpoint of the time and, 
in fact, of a much later period as well.'® The principle of diminish- 

™ Bk. IV, ch. 2, par. 2, of the Principles 

* Pp. 81-86 of his P Econo 

% Cf. Marshall, Prin s (5th ed., p. 150): “An increase in the capital and 
labor applied in the cultivation of land causes in general a less than proportion- 
ate increase in the am t of produce raised, unless it happens to coincide with 
an improvement in the »f agriculture.” The “in general” is cautionary 


and refers to the situation before the point of diminishing returns has been 
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ing returns should be generalized and broadened until it relates to 
the proportions in which labor and instruments may be used in 
connection with land, not with land in general, but with a specific 
area or piece of land. It is perhaps necessary to add that the 
specified area may possibly be the entire surface of the earth. 
When attention shifts from land, as the productive agent of which 
the supply is least flexible, and therefore the one of which the 
amount available in general for a particular enterprise is most 
likely to be predetermined, to some other relatively invariable 
agent, it would seem better to call the principle in question by the 
more abstract name “proportionality factor.” The principle of 
increasing returns made specific is that unit costs—fundamentally 
this should be cost measured in units that do not themselves vary 
like commercial or pecuniary expenses—decrease as the commer- 
cially practicable scale and density of productive operations 
increase. 

Once the economic significance of the load factor is understood, 
it will be seen that this explanatory principle also is of general 
applicability. What the theory of rates for electrical supply thus 
offers to pure science is doubtless of less scope than the principle 
suggested to the minds of economists by agricultural conditions 
in England at the beginning of the nineteenth century. But, as 
explanatory principles, the proportionality factor, the density 
factor, and the load factor are of coérdinate importance. His- 
torical changes in comparative prices and modern differential 
price making can not be explained without making use of all three 
principles of the variation of productivity. These economico- 
technical principles are, by comparison with ordinary commercial 
factors in price determination, like the gravitational forces that 
control the level of the waters in comparison with the winds that 
make the waves. 

The relations between the three principles may best be shown 
in their connection with each other by an illustration of their mode 
of operation in a single enterprise, for example, a street railway. 


reached. The principle is made applicable to land only, and even there the 
essential idea of the limitation of area is either lacking or merely implied. 
On the other hand, Carver (Distribution of Wealth, 1904, p. 65) is clear and 
explicit in the sense of the writer. Bullock, in the article already cited, is also 
clear on this point. Commons, likewise (Distribution of Wealth, 1893, ch. 3, 
par. 1) attaches most importance to the limited-area conception of diminishing 
returns. 
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Such a corporation will usually own land for car houses, power 
stations, and substa s, and an office building. If its car houses 
are in the suburbs, t! irs will probably all be stored on the 
street level. On Manhattan Island this would be poor economy. 
Several floors will bs d for cars, at the cost of elevating them 
and of more expensive building construction, Where and how the 
power station and office building will be constructed will be decided 
on the same princip Of course, the degree of use of a site and 
its costliness react upon a condition each other, so that the 
point of equilibrium \ regard to the proportion of capital in- 
vested on a given area depends upon density as well as proportion- 
ality.*° Similarly, 1 ntensity of the use made of the street may 
compel, and also make economically possible through density of 
traffic, a more expel! ype of construction. Underground con- 
duit construction, costing perhaps twice as much, is a substitute 
for the trolley elects vith its overhead obstructions. The 
roadway itself may be put above the street or below. Each step 
increasing the use of the public way is made at greater cost. Bul 
the economic demand is frequently great enough to pay for such 
intensive “cultivation,” despite diminishing returns, that is, the 
obtaining of fewer fe f floor space for a given outlay in con- 
structing and operating the building, or fewer miles of track per 
unit of investment. 

Unless a_ railro r street railway can obtain a _ cer- 
tain amount of traffi freight or passengers or both—per 
mile of road, it will not pay at all. As the density of traffic be- 
comes greater the road becomes more and more profitable. In- 
creasing traffic may compel the construction of an additional 
track and thus the increasing profitableness of the road will be 
irregular. But a double track road will efficiently transport more 
than twice as much traffic as a single-track road and it does not 
cost twice as much. & arly, betterments of roadway yield more 
than they cost, provided, of course, traffic conditions warrant the 
outlay. An underground four-track road, the New York subway, 
accommodated 12,800 passenger car miles per day per mile of 


road between 42d Street and Brooklyn Bridge in 1912.17 The 


%* Cost and value, it s! lt yted, here as always in discussing economico- 
technical principles, é eived as physical or psychical rather than 
commercial quantitic gh of irse the commercial unit may be used as a 
makeshift unit and irily serve well enough. 

"This is the number ir trips (round) over the track in question (that 
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average passenger car miles per mile of road for the surface rail- 
ways, practically all double track, on Manhattan during the same 
period was about 1100 per day. On the elevated tracks of Brook- 
lyn Bridge 7400 car miles per mile were operated on a typical 
day in 1910—doubtless somewhat above the average per year in- 
cluding Sundays. Passenger traffic corresponds to car mileage 
sufficiently for the purposes of this comparison, though differences 
in the size of cars and the length of the passenger trip are qualifi- 
cations that require mention. Figures of freight ton-miles per mile 
of steam railroad would illustrate the same point. In New 
York City, and, indeed, generally for cities, it appears that street 
railway traffic increases at a rate proportioned to something like 
the square of population, or at least according to some exponent 
not much less than 2. Track mileage, on the other hand, appears 
to bear a constant ratio to population. ‘The proportion is no 
mere hypothesis, though it would be pretentious to call it a law 
unless one blunts the word by qualifying it as an “empirical law” 
and also avoids any suggestion of mathematical exactness. Equip- 
ment doubtless increases somewhat faster than track mileage, but 
not as fast as traffic, because of the tendency to use larger cars, 
if for no other reason. On the whole, there is evidently for street 
railways a marked tendency to “increasing returns.” 

The load factor of a street railway tends to improve some- 
what with increasing density of traffic. But the problem of 
rush hours by no means disposes of itself. For example, on a cer- 
tain typical day in November, 1910, according to counts made 
by the Public Service Commission, out of 174,224 passengers 
crossing Brooklyn Bridge to Manhattan Borough in a 24-hour 
period, 80,618 passed during the 2-hour period from 7 to 9 a.m. 
Nearly one half the passengers crossed in one twelfth of the 
time. In the remaining 10 hours to 7 p. m. 65,432 persons crossed. 
For passengers from Manhattan to Brooklyn, corresponding 
figures were 81,275 for the 2-hour peak from 5 to 7 p.m., out 
of a 24-hour total of 168,685 and as compared with 54,389 in 
the preceding 10 hours. As indicative of the one-way character 
of the traffic at the peak time, the eastbound passengers from 
7 to 9 a.m. numbered 6,281 and the westbound from 5 to 7 p.m., 
10,250. The back-haul traffic against the rush was only 10 per 
is, all the car trips of the subway) multiplied by 2. Cf. p. 261 of vol. II of 


the Annual Report of the N. Y. Public Service Commission for the First 
District for 1912. 
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cent of the trafi e other direction. Figures of a some- 
what different natu e shown by the ticket sales of the New 
York subway as distributed by hours. They do not take account 
of the direction fic and are for an extensive line instead 
of for a particu which the traffic passes. ‘To whatever 
extent heavy traffi me direction is accompanied by scant 
traffic in the ot! lirection the reflected variation is reduced. 
That the figur ticket sales instead of for rides taken 
is unessential. ‘1 total ticket sales for a day'® were 1,060,202. 
‘he average per hour was thus 44,175. The hour of greatest 
density of trafli 8 to 9 a.m., shows 115,870, or 262 per 
cent of the averag On this basis one might figure a diurnal 
load factor of 38 per it, provided one cared to assume that the 
northbound passeng lemand for accommodations is appeased 
by the knowledge t there are plenty of seats going south 
at some part of Che situation of the New York sub- 
way is probably ivorable than that of most street railways, 
both in the deg to which the traffic in one direction tends 
to balance that 5 t opposite direction, and also in 
the comparati' ess distribution of traffic through the 
day. The diu: factor for Brooklyn Bridge, according 
to the figures al ferred to is: 


14.1 per cent 


16.6 per cent 


This sort of 1 is the foundation of the problem of 
the strap-hanger. | iid be recognized that it would be a very 
difficult operat | financial problem for a street railway 
to provide seat ill comers at rush hours. There is not 
only the regula y variation and its irregular fluctuations 
to provide for, the annual or seasonal variation is con- 
spicuously great in the case of the New York subway and also 
for all surface erving amusement parks and summer re- 
sorts. It is evident it street railways generally fall far short 
of being able fully 1 continuously to utilize their plants. 

All these princi; f the variation of productivity are phases 
of the economi uence of the supply of complementary agents 

% January 22, 9 f |. Il of the Annual Report of the New 


York Public Ses ion the First District for 1913. 
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where the respective supply (at a given price) of each, or its 
cost, can not be turned on and off at will, or is not adjustable 
by decrease or increase at will and without disturbing the balance 
of the factors of production, according to need or demand. ‘l'o 
fail to see the way in which they interact with and supplement 
each other may involve misapprehending the significance of any 
one of them. 

From this point of view, as completing the circle of the gen- 
eral factors entering into the variation of productivity and 
unit cost, the load-factor principle has theoretical and practical 
importance greater than its apparently restricted scope may 
suggest. But it is evident that, even on the basis of its place 
only in industries where its practical importance has been recog- 
nized in One way or another, it has a necessary place in any 
tolerably comprehensive view of the variation of productivity. 
The concept is applicable to every industry characterized by 
a heavy investment of fixed capital and by a product that has 
in some degree the nature of a service, that is, where circum- 
stances restrict the time and place of consumption or enjoyment 
in a way to require contiguity to the producing agent. ‘The 
concept is important also, though not dominant, in all branches 
of production affected by seasonal variation of demand. Even 
if we disregard all other applications of the principle and con- 
sider only the annual load factor, it is difficult to find any branch 
of production or service where the load factor has not some 
importance, 

While a comprehensive statistical study of the three principles 
of variation of productivity could not fail to clear up much 
that is perplexing, it would probably also present to us another 
problem like the astronomer’s “problem of three bedies.”” Where 
we can not control the interrelations of several complex variables 
nor postulate their independence of each other, our deciphering 
of their effects must be practical rather than scientific in the 
sense of “exact science.” Economic society is a loose-jointed 
machine, or rather organism, the interrelations between the parts 
and appliances of which do not lend themselves to thoroughly 
mathematical treatment. Yet it is common in cost accounting 
not merely to assume that two of the variation factors can be 
treated as constant, while attention is directed to a third, but 
even to assume that there is no variation in productivity. For 
this reason it is wise to take a good many cost-accounting results 
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SOME OF THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF 
JAPANESE IMMIGRATION! 


The President of the Association has asked me to discuss the 
economic aspects of Japanese immigration. Happily the subject 
can be discussed frankly between friends for there is no pressing 
issue between Japan and the United States. I see no reason why 
such an issue should arise. ‘True, there are minor problems relat- 
ing to the regulation of immigration and others more important 
relating to the treatment of Japanese immigrants in this country. 
In another place it has fallen to my lot to discuss these at some 
length.? It is not my purpose to discuss them here. My intention 
is to deal chiefly with facts in an earlier situation, with the thought 
that by so doing some light may be shed on a struggle which has 
issued in a manner fairly satisfactory to both parties except for 
the adjustments needed at certain points. 

The earlier struggle over Chinese immigration and the rela- 
tively recent one over the incoming of Japanese laborers developed 
chiefly out of the conflicts of standards involved. Most important 
of all was the conflict of economic standards. ‘Time limitations 
preclude proof of this, but the details show that the plane of 
competition has been the most important factor in the very general 
opposition eastern Asiatics have met with in the United States, as 
well as in other parts of the world. Active opposition has appeared 
in one division of society after another, as competition, and espe- 
cially unequal competition, has extended to its field of economic 
activity. It is chiefly the difference in standards and the conflicts 
connected therewith that I wish to present for your consideration. 

The immigration of Japanese, like that of the Chinese before 
them, was almost entirely for pecuniary gain. The so-called stu- 
dent element was large among those who immigrated, but com- 
paratively few came to be schooled except possibly by practice in 
occidental industrial methods. Wages several times higher 
and comparatively abundant land in the United States furnished 
the motive for the immigration ; the expense of the voyage was not 
great as compared with the gain in prospect; and the movement 
was made easy and the risks reduced to the minimum by an almost 


‘This paper was presented at the meeting of the American Economic 
Association held in Berkeley, Cal., August 12, 1915. 
*In The Japanese Problem in the United States, Macmillan, 1915. 
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perfect organizatio1 Nothing approaching this perfection of 
organization has n witnessed in connection with the immigra- 
tion from any European country. As parts of this organization 
there were, on the one side, the emigration companies, with their 
origin in the desire for profit, and the solicitude of the Japanese 
government for the welfare of its subjects; and, on the other, 
the boarding-houses and the contractors caring for and securing 
employment for the immigrants who came. Whether or not ciose 
business relations obtained between the emigration companies in 
Japan and the boarding-house keepers and contractors in the 
United States may be passed over as unimportant for our pur- 
poses. In any event, the immigrant was in a sense induced and 
his way was effectively smoothed. 

With the gain to be realized by migrating from high-pressure 
Japan, with its dense population and limited natural resources, 
to low-pressure United States, with its sparse population, rela- 
tively cheap land, and extensive foundational industries, a problem 
of large numbers might easily have been developed. The largest 
number residing here at any time, however, has perhaps not ex- 
ceeded 100,000. The small volume of immigration is explained 
partly by the fact that, in the absence of an emergency, it takes 
time for a migratory movement to gain headway. But more in- 
portant, the Japanese government exercised a restraining influence 


when a problem was being developed. Prohibition of emigration 
from the native land was removed only in 1868, and emigration was 
not definitely legalized until 1885. The census of 1890 recorded 


only 2039 Japanese as residing here, and not as many as 2000 came 
in any one year until 1898. In 1900, however, the number sud- 
denly increased to more than 12,000, and the direct immigration to 
the Pacific states then averaged between 6000 and 7000 per year 


f laborers from Japan was more effectively 
restricted in 1907. These numbers were smaller than they would 
have been except for the fact that the Japanese government, be- 
cause of restiveness growing into open opposition and resulting in 
an investigation on this side and because of territory it wished to 


until the emigration o 


develop at home, brought an effective influence to bear upon the 
outward movement. For some years, however, the number immi- 
grating directly was about equalled by a remigration from the 
Hawaiian Islands, Canada, and Mexico. But both the direct and 
the indirect immigration of laborers were effectively restricted in 
1907 by the agreement relating to the issuance of passports, and 
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the President’s order denying admission to Asiatics who migrated 
to Hawaii, Canada, or Mexico, and then sought admission to 
continental United States. Since the adoption of these restrictive 
measures, the outward movement has almost offset the inward 
movement of the classes permitted to enter the country. 

Thus, instead of the several hundred thousand who might have 
gained a residence in this country, not more than a hundred 
thousand have entered. Indeed, according to the census, the 
Japanese population of continental United States on April 15, 
1910, was only 72,157. There is good reason to believe, however, 
that the enumeration was incomplete and that the true number 
was perhaps 20,000 larger than that recorded. But, making the 
most liberal estimates, only in California did they ever constitute 
as much as two per cent, and in only two other states—Washing- 
ton and Wyoming—did they constitute as much as one per cent 
of the population. In the other western states their numbers have 
been only a fraction of one per cent of the total. 

The total number of Japanese residing at any time in the 
United States was less than the number of people for some time 
arriving in a single year from each of three south and east Euro- 
pean countries. Yet the comparatively small immigration of 
Japanese was not without its economic problems, for most of those 
admitted came to California or Washington; most sought gainful 
occupation; most of those gainfully occupied found place in a 
narrow range of occupations and in restricted areas; and as a 
race they displayed the best competitive ability thus far witnessed 
in the West. With strong preferences for the kind of work they 
sought, seeking it through organization, and limited in the oppor- 
tunities offered to them because of their own limitations in language 
and industrial experience and because of the opposition of others, 
the effects on certain occupations and in certain industries were 
not unimportant nor difficult to trace. If one believes that the 
greatest gain is secured by improving the condition of those who 
are in the lower economic ranks, rather than in the most rapid 
exploitation of resources, one is led by investigation to conclude 
that more loss than gain resulted from even the small numbers ad- 
mitted. In my opinion it is fortunate that their numbers were not 
large and that effective restrictions have been placed upon the 
further immigration of Japanese laborers. 

Most of the Japanese who immigrated directly or indirectly to 
the Pacific coast previous to 1908 brought only their hands and 
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began as wage-ea on the lowest rung of the ladder. These 
men came to 1 ling house (for nearly all until within the 
last six years V gle men or married men unaccompanied by 
their families ) from there most of them secured their first 
employment a ls on the railway, as seasonal agricul- 
tural laborers in field or orchard, or as domestic servants and house 
cleaners in the cit \s time passed their occupations became 
more varied, f Japanese are within limits versatile. By 
1909 some 2200 employment in lumber mills and logging camps 
in the Northwest, 3600 in the salmon canneries of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Ala nd 2000 in coal and iron mines of the Rocky 
Mountain states, ¥ Ll thousand had become tenant or land- 
owning farme in equally large number had engaged in 
business in th ind cities, thus giving to their fellows larger 
opportunity f nt. But at all times the range of em- 
ployments rei ted. The Japanese gained admission to 
few trades in ¥ labor was strongly organized. Nor did they 
secure much ¥ tories in urban communities as the Chinese 
had done, for t of the long struggle in the manufacture 
of cigars, sho 1 goods, it was generally decided that 
this was whit in’s worl Thus in 1909 I estimated that of 
some 75,000 o ; ipied, 10,000 to 12,000 were engaged in 
domestic servi 12,000 to 14,000 in business as shopkeepers or 
as their employ e $8,000 to 40,000 in agriculture as labor- 
ers or farmer: n the numbers were largest; some 10,000 in 
maintenance of n the shops of railway companies; some 
2000 in mines me 2200 in lumber mills; and approximately 
3600 in the s anneries. ‘The number gainfully occupied 
in other ways ¥ ind still is insignificant. Hence, a considera- 
tion of the econ effects of immigration directs our attention 
especially to a few occupations. Let us, then, consider the terms 
on which the Jay competed in a few of these, note the effects 
on wages, employment, profits, rents, and land values, and on the 
industrial development of the West. 

Stating gene! lusions first, the more important are these: 

1. The discharge of others to give employment to Japanese 
was exceptior the greater part they were employed to fill 
vacancies and pply the deficiency of laborers—a deficiency on 
the terms obt ». There was, nevertheless, considerable dis- 
placement incident to the absorption of Japanese laborers. 


2. The general effect of their employment was to retard the 
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increase in wages because of their numbers and the lower scale 
accepted by them and because their availability through bosses 
ade their competition most effective. 

3. The augmentation of the labor supply, the lower wages 
required, the convenience of the organization maintained for secur- 
ing employment, and the efficiency of the Japanese, especially as 
migratory laborers in agriculture, aided in the development of 
Western industries. 

+. By stimulating industry and by causing the labor cost to be 
lower than it would otherwise have been, the effect was to increase 
the profits of employers. 

5. The Japanese have made good progress as farmers and as 
shopkeepers and in some instances their competition has tended to 
reduce profits. 

6. Though there are exceptions, the general effect of the 
employment of Japanese as agricultural laborers and of Japanese 
farming was to increase land values, to retard the subdivision of 
large tracts, and to deflect to other localities the tide of immigra- 
tion to the West. 

These conclusions are supported by details which may be 
presented in summary form with reference to the employment of 
Japanese as railroad and farm laborers, and their progress as 
farmers and shopkeepers. 

The first Japanese employed as section hands were sent out 
from Portland about twenty-five years ago. With this as a be- 
ginning when the immigration had only begun, their numbers in 
creased until in 1906 they constituted one fourth or more of those 
so employed in the Western division of the country. They found 
preferment by the railroad companies except in the Southwest 
where the cheaper Mexicans displaced them after a short trial. 
The demand for them was particularly strong after 1898, when 
enlarging opportunity for employment in cities, in mills, in mines 
and smelters, and on general construction work, caused the labor- 
ers who had been employed to drift away from their section work 
with its relatively low wages, isolation, and hard living conditions. 
The Japanese were extensively substituted, especially in ‘the 
mountain country, for other men who disappeared because of 
their unwillingness to remain at the stationary or slowly increasing 
wages, 

The instances of displacement to introduce Japanese gangs 
were few. Yet it is true that in almost all cases the Japanese 
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were paid lower wages than were currently paid to other section 
hands except the few remaining Chinese and the Mexicans. And, 
in spite of the bargaining power possessed by the contractor, their 
wages generally r ned about 20 or 25 cents a day below those 
paid others, including immigrant Italians, Greeks, and Slavs, until 
after the restriction upon further immigration began to effect a 
decrease in their numbers. The Mexicans and Chinese excepted, 
the Japanese were the cheapest railroad laborers. That they ac- 
cepted relatively low wages was one reason for their preferment, 
for the selection of certain races as section hands has turned more 
upon the rate of wages than upon efficiency. It is likely to be so 
with large corpo! ns generally when selecting unskilled labor- 
ers for employment in large numbers. 

A factor of greater importance than the wages paid is found, 
however, in the convenience with which the Japanese were secured 
through “contractors” of their own race. Except for the Greeks 
in some instances and the Mexicans in the Southwest, most of the 
laborers in unskilled work had to be secured through ordinary em- 
ployment agencies, which involved much uncertainty because of 
competition elsewhere and at times some expense on the part of the 


railway company. Not so the Japanese. The railroad company 
engaged a contractor to furnish it with laborers in return for the 


privilege of selling supplies and transporting them without charge 
to its men. In some cases the contractor was paid in a lump sum 
for the work done, and the wages were then paid to the laborers 
after bills incurred had been deducted. The contractor provided 
the necessary interpreters to supervise the carrying out of the con- 
tract and to conciliate where friction occurred. His profit came 
from supplies sold, the interpreter’s fee $1 per month, and a com- 
mission, usually 5 cents per day for each man, the fees being de- 
ducted from the earnings of the men employed. This organiza- 
tion was not, of course, unique in handling immigrant labor. As 
long as immigration continued, however, it was more effective 
among the Japanese than among any other race known to the 
writer in the East or West. 

Thorough organization as well as relatively low rates of wages 
caused the Japanese to be the most effective competitors for em- 
ployment to fill vacancies. But once employed, another factor 
entered into the situation. They found favor with the road- 
masters and foremen because of their efficiency and their good 


behavior in camp. On the whole, they proved to be better work- 
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men than any of the other immigrant races, the Mexicans in the 
Southwest excepted ; and the absence of brawls in camp set them in 
strong contrast to certain other competing races. Except in the 
Southwest, a large majority of the road-masters and _ section 
bosses, after a few years’ experience, preferred them to any other 
race, unless the Chinese, no longer available for recruiting. 

That the Japanese proved to be efficient is shown by the facts 
that in recent years, with decreasing numbers, their wages have 
advanced to the general level, and that a considerable number 
have been promoted to the rank of section boss. The Union 
Pacific, for example, now has about one hundred Japanese section 
foremen, most of them supervising the work of Greeks, Italians, 
Slavs, and Mexicans. Many are employed in the same capacity 
by the other railroads of the West. 

Some of the effects of the employment of Japanese in mainte- 
nance of way are evident. When their numbers were increasing, one 
effect was to retard the increase in wages and to increase the profits 
of their employers. They filled the places of men displaced by 
unsatisfactory conditions maintained to save money. Or, looking 
at the matter from a different point of view, they were added to 
an inadequate labor supply—under the conditions obtaining. 

That the increase in wages was retarded is indicated by the sta- 
tisties published by the Interstate Commerce Commission as well 
as by what has already been said. The statistics show that the 
wages of trackmen other than section foremen increased, between 
1898 and 1908, 30 per cent in District II (New York and Pennsyl- 
vania) and 28 per cent in District VI (Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, ete.), both districts depending largely on recent European 
immigrants, as against 18 per cent and 12 per cent in Districts 
VII and X, respectively, where most of the Japanese were em- 
ployed. It should be ncted, however, that in 1906, when the 
Japanese were being emy.oyed in largest numbers, their wages 
were about the same as those paid Italians and other recent immi- 
grants in the East and Middle West. In some instances, in fact, 
their wages were appreciably higher. 

Under the same circumstances and with substantially the same 
results, Japanese were set at work as laborers and helpers in most 
of the railroad shops and in a comparatively few of the lumber 
mills and logging camps in Oregon and Washington. Time pre- 
vents the presentation of detail. 

Much more interest attaches to the immigrant Japanese in 
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15.7; citrus fruits, 38.1; deciduous fruits, 36.5. In the production 
of grain and hay, the more customary American crops, on the 
other hand, they furnished only 6.6 per cent of the labor. 

Agricultural work is always more or less seasonal in character. 
That of the sugar-beet industry and much of that in harvesting, 
if not in cultivating, other crops of importance in California, are 
peculiarly so. With extreme specialization and development 
in advance of a resident population at all commensurate with the 
need for labor, many communities have had need for a short time 
for laborers severalfold in excess of the number employed as 
regular hands. This has brought with it an extreme need for an 
organized migratory labor force so that there would be an assur- 
ance of the supply required at certain times. Moreover, it has 
given rise to a problem in caring for laborers employed temporarily 
in large numbers. It was chiefly because the Chinese were accus- 
tomed to hand labor, were organized under a boss who would un- 
dertake to supply laborers as needed, were readily shifted from 
place to place, and easily provided with shelter in the familiar 
bunkhouse, and provided their own subsistence, that they gained a 
firm foothold in the agriculture of California. Of course they 
were also the cheapest laborers, whether paid by the day or ac- 
cording to contract for the work in hand. As a result of their 
employment, a Chinese labor economy developed in California, 
and industries were brought into existence which were dependent 
upon an organized, self-subsisting, migratory labor supply. 

This situation and the inclination on the part of white men to 
avoid work “tainted” by the employment of Asiatics, made the 
entry of the Japanese into agriculture of a certain kind easy 
the kind to which their agricultural arts in Japan had accustomed 
them. Following the disappearing Chinese, they fell heir to their 
places, maintained the old order, and made it possible to extend it 
in the sugar-beet and other industries as they developed. 

To a very considerable extent the Japanese were employed to 
fill the vacancies left by the Chinese and to provide the additional 
labor required in new industries and in newly developed territory. 
To a considerable extent their labor was supplementary to that of 
others. Yet there was a great deal of displacement. In numerous 
instances the disappearance of the Chinese who were growing old 
was hastened by their rivals, for they fitted into the situation and 
frequently worked for lower wages and accomplished more work. 
In other cases they displaced white laborers because they were 
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organized and more easily secured, were more easily provided for, 
and because they worked for lower wages whether by the day, piece, 
or contract. In not a few instances their employment involved the 
displacement of white men and women in the orchards and packing 
houses. The citrus industry in some of the southern parts of this 
state (California) is a good case in point. Thus, the conspicuous 
place occupied by the Japanese as agricultural laborers was gained 
as a result of the decreasing number of Chinese, and because they 
were conveniently secured, easily provided with shelter, and self- 
subsisting, and because they worked for low wages and engaged 


in occupations many of which were unattractive to white men. 
Among these factors that of organization is to be greatly empha- 
sized. It has been a great convenience for farmers to engage men 
from a boss by telephone to pick citrus fruit, or to enter into a 
contract to have the hand work done in the beet fields at so much 
per acre and in the vineyards at so much per ton or tray, and to 
throw upon the boss the trouble of securing men, keeping the 
necessary books, and making the necessary payments to the sev- 
eral laborers employed as the work progressed. 

At the present time there is little difference in the wages paid 
to the different races employed as agricultural laborers, if com- 
parisons are made between those engaged in the same occupations 
and not provided with board in addition to wages. In 1909, how- 
ever, there was usually a difference of about 25 cents per day be- 
tween day wages paid to white men and Japanese engaged in the 
same occupations and there were still some instances where a dif- 
ference in piece rates obtained. Italians, employed by farmers 
of their own race, were, however, an exception. At an earlier 
time, and especially when the Japanese were seeking employment 
in new localities, the disparity in wages was well nigh universal and 
considerably greater than in 1909. 

Thus, investigation leaves no doubt as to certain points. The 
organized competition of the Japanese retarded the rise in wages 
which normally would have accompanied the prosperous and ex- 
panding industries and the fuller exploitation of natural resources 


—in those occupations in which they found employment in any 
considerable number. It is probable, however, that the wages of 
others in related occupations—as fruit-packers, teamsters, and 


shipping clerks—-were in some cases favorably affected because 
there was no increase of competition and the expansion of the 
industries was greater than would otherwise have taken place. 
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Again, there can be no doubt that the convenience with which they 
were secured and provided for and the lower wage accepted by them 
stimulated the beet-sugar, raisin, and other types of intensive 
farming. ‘This stimulation was accompanied, of course, by higher 
land values and larger profits. It was effective, also, in some 
places, in placing a premium upon large land holdings which could 
not have been farmed as easily nor as profitably in the absence of 
a cheap and well-organized supply of laborers to be had when 
needed. The biggest problem in the West is found in an extensive 
capitalistic agriculture and high land values, retarding the natural 
subdivision of the land and its settlement by families producing a 
number of crops and doing most of their own work. ‘To a certain 
extent this has been connected with Asiatic labor. The Mexicans 
are now serving in the same way in the southern part of California. 
But in connection with this last consideration it should be pointed 
out that it has been chiefly the Japanese, and before them the 
Chinese, who have been employed in out-of-the-way places, under 
trying conditions, as along the Lower Sacramento River, and it 
has been largely their labor which has developed the country, so 
as to make it habitable for a settled population. A certain amount 
of work is involved in developing much of the land before it can be 
regularly settled upon. 

In view of what has been said it is evident that a readjustment 
involving the substitution of something else for the Asiatic labor 
economy will involve considerable difficulty in California. Yet the 
substitution can be made. There is little if any of the work required 
that is not done by white men to some extent elsewhere, and even 
in California, under climatic conditions as trying as those where 
Asiatics have been employed. Surplus labor in non-agricultural 
communities will have to be organized and distributed through a 
system of labor exchanges, as suggested by the California Commis- 
sion of Immigration and Housing, and the provision made for the 
shelter and subsistence of laborers will have to be revolutionized 
in many places. A civilization of the kind desired requires no less 
and the burden incidental to it must be assumed. Something can 
be done to regularize agricultural work and reduce the demand 
for migratory laborers. Even more must be done. The final 
solution must involve small farming by a land-owning population 
doing most of its own work. Anything else should be made too 
expensive to continue in existence indefinitely. Steps must be 
taken to hasten such a final result by regulating the sale of land 
and using publicity to effect more reasonable prices. 
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For some time a een fixed upon the progress made 
by the Japanese as fart Indeed, much more weight has been 
given it in practi than it merits, for, according to the 
census of 1910, t} 1 continental United States, as owners 
or tenants, only 2502 fa embracing 157,259 acres. Of the 
holdings, 1816, e: 98,254 acres, were in California. It is 
difficult for statis » decide just what is a farm and just 
who is a farmer. | probable that it is largely because of dif 
ference in definitio figures found in Japanese sources 
have been much larger than those recorded by the census. Accord 
ing to one of these, 1909 the acreage held by Japanese in Cali- 
fornia alone was 153,683, w from another source it is reputed to 
have been approximately 200,000 in the Western States as a group. 
But whatever the a g vas an insignificant part of the whol 
and has never becon portant in more than a comparatively few 
localities. 

Nevertheless. the prog of the Japanese in acquiring farms 
has been rapid and the accompanying circumstances have been 
significant of what would happen in the event of a large immigra- 
tion. With a large inf f immigrants of the type we have had, 
there can be no dor ich of the land would come into their 
possession and imp t changes in the composition and life of 
agricultural communities settled in would occur. Without a prob- 
lem of numbers the in be no important problem connected with 
Japanese tenure. With an immigration problem, an important 
land problem would d op. 

Every race shows a tendency sooner or later to rise in the 
adopted country to the position occupied at home, and the more 
ambitious and capable the race, the stronger is this tendency. It 
has been very strong ng the Japanese. Most of them have 
come from the farms of Japan where great respect attaches to 
agriculture. Moreover, because of the meagerness of natural re- 
sources and the necessity for the most careful husbandry, the agri- 
cultural arts, in so far as labor and scientific application are con- 
cerned, have been | ly developed in Japan. 

So here, in the adopted country, agriculture has carried with it 
station in life and has given opportunity for the application of the 
best developed arts possessed by the race. Again, the average 
Japanese can more easily establish his independence of the wage 
relation by becoming a farmer than in any other way; and that the 


members of this race place more emphasis upon such independence 
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than any other race is distinctly true. With them, to be a farmer 
is to have station in life; to be a wage-earner is to display a badge 
of inferiority. Moreover, the Japanese wish to have their families 


with them when once they decide to remain in a country for some 


years; and many of them have so decided after coming here as 


laborers with the intention soon to return to their native land. 
To have a home, however, is usually out of the question unless they 
become shopkeepers or farmers. By becoming one or the other 
they can establish homes and at the same time secure an oppor- 
tunity for the wife to be gainfully occupied—as most of them are. 

These things must be emphasized in explaining the progress 
made by Japanese as farmers. But other factors have coéperated. 
One of these is the pivotal place they have occupied as farm labor- 
ers. It is a general fact that the land tends to fall into the 
possession of the race occupying such a position, if the race is a 
capable one. It has been only a slight change from the employ- 
ment of Japanese laborers under a “boss” to share tenancy where 
the landowner provided most of the equipment, did the work 
with teams, advanced the wages of the employees, managed the 
business in all of its detail, sold the produce and collected the 
selling price, and then shared this with the tenant after all bills 
were paid, Cash tenancy, with liberal advances and the rent col- 
lected out of the receipts from crops sold, differs little except that 
more of the risk is taken by the tenant. To the landowner, how- 
ever, either arrangement has had the distinct advantage of inter- 
esting the “boss” and obtaining with a greater degree of certainty 
his coéperation in securing laborers as needed and in supervising 
them at work. Most of the tenant farming by Japanese in the 
growing of grapes and deciduous fruit in California and in grow- 
ing sugar-beets everywhere is due to the fact that the Japanese 
worked under a “boss” and occupied a dominant place in the 
labor supply required for taking care of the crop. As some 
landowners leased their holdings and secured an advantage in the 
labor market, there was the more reason for others to do so. 

Again, the Japanese, like the Chinese before them, have had an 
advantage over other races as competitors for land, in California 
especially, because they could be easily and cheaply provided with 
shelter. If not the bunkhouse, then a corresponding shelter would 
suffice, and if a new structure was required, it was frequently built 
by the tenant with the privilege of removing it upon the expiration 
of the lease. The landowner and his family, if they wished, as in 
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most cases they have, could occupy the farm residence and reserve 
such part of the farm as was desired. The members of no white 
race could be had as tenants unless the family residence was let 
with the land, or unless cottages, superior to those which have 
generally been provided, were erected at the landowner’s expense 
for their use. With respect to the kind of housing required, the 
Asiatics have competed with others for the possession of land on 
the basis of a lower standard. It has been an important factor in 
explaining the advance of the Japanese as tenant farmers. 

The Japanese, like the Chinese earlier and now, have been willing 
to pay higher rents than others for land—such high rents in fact 
that the owner has frequently found it more profitable to lease his 
land than to farm it on his own account. That the Japanese and 
Chinese can afford to pay a relatively high rent is explained in 
part by the fact that their efficiency and the kinds of crops grown 
by them will bear it, in part by the fact that they have a different 
standard of application, and in part by the fact that the income 
in prospect from farming need not be so large as that expected by 
most other farmers. The Asiatic farmer expects to work hard 
and for long hours, the Japanese is usually assisted in garden 
or field by his wife if he has one, the opportunities for employment 
other than as an unskilled laborer have been limited, and as a 
result of careful and efficient growing of intensive crops his return 
per acre is ordinarily a large one. But whatever the reason or 
reasons, the most nearly universal fact in the West has been that 
the Asiatics, with the possible exception of German Russians in 
Colorado, have been the highest bidders for land. This fact is 
undisputed. In some localities the sums paid have been ruinously 
large so that an organized effort has now and then been made by 
the Japanese to limit the amount paid. It is equally true that 
they have paid correspondingly high prices for the comparatively 
small amount of farm land purchased, 

Another factor of some importance in explaining the progress 
of Japanese as farmers is the ease with which they, like the Chinese 
and the Italians, form partnerships to carry on their enterprises. 
Of still more importance has been the aid extended by commission 
men and others interested in the marketing of the crops. Liberal 
advances have been made on crops in order to control the market- 
ing of them. Fruit shippers have frequently served as middlemen 
in the leasing of land, and here and there have leased land them- 
selves and then sublet it to Asiatics in order to control the market- 
ing of the crops. 
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And, finally, one not unimportant fact entering into the situation 
has been the reclamation and reduction of raw land by the Japan- 
ese tenants. Numerous instances are found in Washington, 
Oregon, and along the Sacramento River in California. For the 
most part, however, the lands acquired by the tenants have been 
those improved by others, though when acquired they were per- 
haps devoted to a more intensive purpose. 

‘Turning to the effects of Japanese farming, there are at least 
six to be noted. The first has been the contribution to the re- 
sources of the country in the form just mentioned. Another has 
been the premium placed upon large holdings because of the 
profitableness of the tenant system. Instances are known to the 
writer where large tracts have not been marketed because of the 
large profit realized from leasing them to camps of men. Yet it 
is not to be inferred that the breaking up of large tracts into small 
holdings for the purpose of sale has not taken place. It has, in 
fact, proceeded rather rapidly in most parts of the West. Nor is 
it to be inferred as a result of the tenant farming by Japanese 
that the system has grown rapidly as compared to the growth 
recorded elsewhere. In fact, the census of 1910 shows that in 
California the percentage of farms operated by tenants decreased 
from 23.0 to 22.2, and in the three Pacific Coast states from 19.7 
to 17.2, while in the United States as a whole it increased from 
35.3 to 36.8, during the ten years then ending. The point is that 
leasing by Japanese has combined with the labor situation to place 
a premium upon capitalistic agriculture and to retard the settle- 
ment of lands by small farmers. 

The general effect of the Asiatic competition for land has been 
to increase its value. There are concrete cases where the con- 
trary is true, instances where farms have less value for others be- 
cause of foreign settlements in the neighborhood, but these are the 
exceptions to the general rule. These exceptional instances, how- 
ever, suggest another consideration, viz., the effect upon the settle- 
ment of other races in localities in which the Asiatics reside. 
Numerous localities might be cited in which American families have 
settled while the influx of Asiatics was taking place and while 
farming by them was being extended most rapidly. There is no 
place known to the writer where any considerable number of white 
families have been caused to leave the community as is so fre- 
quently alleged. Yet it is my opinion that the general effect has 
been to place a slight premium on absentee landlordism and to de- 
flect the tide of settlers somewhat to other places. 
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A fifth effect to ted is contained in the statement that 
“the Japanese have ruined the market.” They have certainly 
shown themselves prone to engage in the production of one or a few 


of the crops which have first brought them to the community as 


laborers—strawberries, asparagus, or melons it may be. In some 


instances the enlarged reage has caused prices realized to be 


injuriously affected and other growers have been inclined to with- 
draw from the production of the unprofitable crops. 

The most pronou ffect of Japanese farming until the num- 
ber of laborers of that race began to decrease, was, however, to 
displace others by hands selected from among their own country- 


— 


men. The California ibor Commissioner, as a result of his 
investigation in 1909, found that 96 per cent of those employed 
by the Japanese farmers were of their own race. This resulted in 
part from the favo1 


ich they held such laborers, in part from 
the disinclination of white laborers to take employment with them. 
With the scarcity of Asiatic laborers, of course, the situation has 
more recently changed very considerably. 

These details relat to Japanese farming, presented in very 
summary form, ar of most importance in leading one to the 
conclusion that with a large immigration a serious problem would 
develop in connection with the control of the land. The Japanese 
have shown themselves to be more able competitors for it than the 
natives or the Europ in immigrants se ttling in the West, with the 
possible exception of land-hungry German-Russians. 

While the majority of the incoming Japanese sought employ- 
ment in railway maintenance of way, in the fields and orchards, or 
in other rural occupatior . large percentage of the student class 
and of the business 1 remained in the cities, where opportunities 
for social life and employment, and, perhaps, for study and obser- 


vation appealed more strongly to them. To these, others have been 


| 


added as a result of the “back flow” from non-urban employments 


which have not given opportunity for those reared in cities to 


follow their crafts or business; have usually been accompanied by 
hard and unsatisfactory living conditions; and in which, except by 
becoming independent farmers, they have generally found occupa- 
tional advance difficult. The census of 1910 showed that 48.8 
per cent of the Japanese were in urban communities. 

Of the Japanese settled in urban communities and gainfully 
occupied, about one half have come to be engaged by white em- 
ployers in domestic service, in restaurants, stores, and miscellan- 
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eous occupations, the other half in shopkeeping or as employees of 
their countrymen who are so engaged. Passing over the first 
group, some things connected with Japanese shopkeeping are 
significant. 

Beginning practically with a well-defined stream of immigra- 
tion, the number of Japanese places of business increased rapidly, 
especially during the years subsequent to 1904. By 1910 the 
number of Japanese establishments in the West was possibly not 
far from 4000, three fifths of the total number being in California. 
More recently the number has increased somewhat. At present 
perhaps more than one fifth of the Japanese gainfully occupied 
ire connected as principals or employees with such establishments. 

Most of the Japanese places of business grew out of the necessity 
of providing for the needs of the members of that race. Discrim- 
ination against them in boarding-houses, restaurants, barber shops, 
ind places of amusement was almost universal. The contractor 
ind employment agent and the supply house appeared as a matter 
f course, while the demand for native foods and wares gave 
opportunity for importers and grocers. Printing establishments 
using the Japanese characters were necessary. Most of the 
Japanese business is to be accounted for in this way; but as time 
passed the opportunity to enter the general competitive field was 
embraced, and grocery stores, laundries, restaurants, shoe repair 
shops, and the like, for white patrons were started. Not only have 
many of the Japanese business establishments been primarily to 
meet the need of their countrymen, but most of the others have 
been small and few compared with those conducted by non-Asiatic 
races. Yet in a few cases, as in the laundry trade, the grocery 
trade in Sacramento and Seattle, the barber trade and clothes 
cleaning and dyeing in Seattle, and the low-priced restaurant trade 
in a number of places, the effects of their competition were felt 
and opposition developed because of that fact. A certain amount 
of underbidding endangered the usual standards. Some of this 
underbidding still obtains. Investigation shows that at least until 
the effects of restriction upon immigration were distinctly felt, 
the wages paid Japanese employees were lower and the hours 
of labor usually longer than the standards observed by competi- 
tors. It shows also that with limited opportunity to make occupa- 
tional advance and to establish independence of the wage-earning 
relation, and with lower standards at home, the standard of nec- 
essary profit was generally lower than that required by others, in- 
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cluding Greeks I ul Thus, in spite of high rents paid, it 
has been pos ike necessary profits while underselling 
others to an ap} extent 

Underbidding of course, been sorely complained of, in 
San Francisc Seattl pecially, in certain trades, and boy- 
cotts have bee | in defense. But frequently of more im- 
portance than | underbidding has been the shifting of popula- 
tion incidental 1 formation of Japanese colonies. This has 
been accompani y the withdrawal of a large percentage of the 
earlier residents, partly because of the tendency of rents to in- 
crease with tl nand made by the newcomers, partly because 
of their presence, partly because, with the population changes, 
much of the | patronage has shifted from the old establish- 
ments to thos i by the Japanese. 

These, briefly ented, are the more important facts which 
go to establish melusions set forth in the beginning of this 
paper. But the question arises, Wherein have the Japanese in 
all of these matt ffered from the races constituting the main 
flow of immigration from Europe and western Asia? The question 
can be answered only in view of the different levels to be bridged 
and of the facts 1g when the several races have come in con- 
tact on the san It has generally been true that the Japan- 
ese have been the cheaper and better organized laborers in seeking 
employment, that they have been the higher bidders for land, and 
that they hav: ller expenses and a lower standard of profit 
in business. ‘I ifference is, of course, merely one of degree. 
The degree of difference has been such, however, that when coupled 
with admirable ambition and good efficiency in many undertakings, 
the immigration of Japanese in appreciable numbers to settle 
chiefly on the Pacific coast, would inevitably affect established 
economic standards more than the incoming of the Europeans. 

H. A. 
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AGRICULTURAL CREDIT LEGISLATION AND THE 
TENANCY PROBLEM 


That the American states are vigorously attacking the agri- 
cultural credit problem is evidenced by the number of rural credit 
measures Which have been enacted into law within the last two 
years. No less than seven states now have comprehensive laws 


‘The history of state rural credit measures may be sketched briefly as 
follows: 

Massachusetts passed a law on credit unions in 1909; Texas on rural credit 
unions in 1913; Wisconsin on coéperative credit associations in 1913; and New 
York on credit unions in 1914. In 1913 a law was passed in Wisconsin pro- 
viding for the incorporation and regulation of land-mortgage associations. 
[he associations were authorized to make long-term loans to farmers on 
first mortgage security and to issue and sell mortgage bonds. In the follow- 
ing year the New York legislature provided for the organization of the land 
bank, a central institution, with the power to issue bonds on the security of 
farm mortgages turned over to it by local savings and loan associations. 

During the current legislative year laws providing for the organization of 
credit unions or coéperative banks have been passed in Massachusetts, North 
Carolina, Oregon, and Utah. Massachusetts and Utah, following the example 
set by Wisconsin, enacted special laws for the organization of farm land 
banks. Similar measures were defeated in California, Indiana, lowa, Michi- 
gan, and Nebraska. In Kansas and North Carolina the laws on building and 
loan associations were amended to enable those institutions to make long-term 
loans on agricultural lands. ‘The California legislature authorized the gover- 
nor to appoint a commission to investigate rural credit schemes at home and 
abroad. 

In some states there has been a disposition to regard the land credit prob- 
lem of such serious nature as to warrant the adoption of a policy of state 
aid. For a number of years Idaho, Indiana, lowa, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, and Utah have been investing certain permanent 
school funds in farm mortgages. In 1913 Wisconsin adopted a similar policy, 
authorizing that the state’s school fund be loaned to farmers for the purpose 
of making permanent farm improvements. Another law of the same year 
provided for the issuance of bonds by counties to enable farmers to clear 
their lands for agricultural purposes. So far, nothing has been accom- 
plished by either law (Wisconsin Bulletin 247, Jan., 1915, p. 31). In the 
early part of the present year (1915) the legislature of Wyoming authorized 
the state treasurer to invest, subject to certain conditions, the funds arising 
from the sale of state lands in irrigation bonds. A bill providing for the 
investment of the state’s permanent funds in farm mortgages at not less 
than 6 nor more than 7 per cent failed to pass. The North Dakota legis- 
lature proposed an amendment to the state constitution which, if adopted, 
will enable the state to establish a loan fund and pledge its credit either 
to individual farmers or to rural credit associations. In Montana, authority 
has been given to the state treasurer to issue bonds and make long-term 
loans to farmers on the security of first mortgages whenever the demand 
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souri and New York. These rates are well below the rate that is 
current in the respective states. 

The Missouri law® is the most drastic of these measures. 
Briefly, it provides for the establishment of a Missouri land bank, 
annexed to the office of the state bank commissioner, under the 
direction and supervision of a board of governors composed of the 
governor of the state, the attorney general, the secretary of state, 
the state treasurer and the state auditor. Loans varying from 
$250 to $10,000 are to be made to farmers up to 50 per cent of 
the value of their lands for terms of not less than five nor more 
than twenty-five years. An amortization scheme, borrowed with 


some inaccuracies from the Crédit Foncier, provides for the repay- 


to time at a rate of interest agreed upon by all the applicants for loans. 
Loans will be amortized by semi-annual payments equal to 4 per cent of 
the face value of the mortgages. One eighth of each payment or less, in 
the discretion of the state treasurer, will be used to pay the expenses 
of administration. The inference is that the farmer’s rate of interest will 
be 6 per cent or less when bonds are issued in series of $100,000. 

The law authorizes the appropriation of $20,000 from the state treasury 
to be used as a guarantee fund. In the event of default by a mortgagor, 
the state treasurer will draw upon this fund to satisfy the holders of bonds, 
but the amount thus drawn must be restored to the fund either from the 
proceeds of foreclosure sale or by a direct levy on all mortgagors benefiting 
under the same bond issue. The effect of this guarantee on the invest- 
ment character of the bonds seems to be of doubtful value when it is 
reflected that the mortgages rather than the bonds are to be exempt from 
taxation. 

The Oklahoma law (Laws of Oklahoma, 1915, chs. 34, 284) provides that 
the commissioners of the land office may make loans to farmers at 6 per 
cent, for terms of 2314, years. In order to provide sufficient funds for this 
purpose, the commissioners are ‘authorized to issue 5 per cent bonds on 
the security of certain state educational lands. Further issues, bearing the 
same rate of interest, may be made on the security of the mortgages held 
by the commissioners. This would seem to create an almost inexhaustible fund 
provided no difficulty is experienced in floating the bonds. Although not 
guaranteed by the state, the bonds will bear the signatures of the governor, 
the president of the state board of agriculture, and the state auditor, and 
will be approved security for the deposit of public funds and legal invest- 
ments for trust funds. The income from the bonds will be subject to the 
income tax. 

“Laws of Missouri, 1915, H. B. 877, p. 196. The law will not become 
operative until December 1, 1916. There was some doubt at the time the 
measure was proposed as to whether it would be constitutional for the 
legislature to appropriate $1,000,000 from the state treasury for the purpose 
of organizing the bank. To avoid all possible constitutional difficulties it 
was deemed best to postpone the organization of the bank until the law 
could be submitted to the voters of the state under the “initiative.” 
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ment of the principal within the term of the loan in fixed annual 
payments consisting of interest, one half per cent on account of 
the reserve, and the remainder on account of principal. The law 
expressly stipulates that loans are to be made only for the ordi- 
nary productive purposes, i.¢., to complete the purchase price of 
land, to pay off existing encumbrances, and to make permanent 
improvements. Of 1 otal amount loaned, 25 per cent may be 
used for the purchase of stock and machinery. 

The initial working capital of the bank, $1,000,000, is to be 
appropriated by t egislature from the funds in the state 
treasury. One half of this amount will be loaned to applicants 
at a net interest rate of 4.3 per cent. Thereafter, capital will be 
provided through t! ile of debenture bonds, issued in series of 
$500,000, and loaned to farmers at the rate which the bank must 
pay on the bonds. Whenever there are deeds of trust on hand 
aggre gating $ 500,000, a new series of bonds will be issued until 
the total issue has reached $40,000,000. Further issues may be 
made indefinitely : ratio of $30 of bonds to $1 of the reserve. 

An effort is ma o give th 
ment securities. Every series o 


ponds a high standing as invest- 
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bonds will be secured by a like 
amount of deeds of trust on farm lands within the state appraised 
at double the face value of the bonds. For the purpose of insuring 
careful appraisement, the state is to be divided into districts and 
an expert appraiser appointed for each district at a salary of 
$2000. The appraiser is to have the codperation of local banks 
in securing information itive to the applicant for a loan, and 
the services of state and county officials in passing upon title 
abstracts. These rvices are to be rendered without fee. 
Furthermore, the bonds will have as security the bank’s reserve 
fund. The board, however, * as the discretionary power to refund 
to each borrower, who has made regular payments for at least ten 
years, the reserve of one half per cent collected on his payments 
or that portion of it which remains after charging it with its 
share of expenses and loss. When the reserve fund has accumu- 
lated to an amount sufficiently large that it will no longer be 
needed to insure the solvency of the bank, the legislature is to 
provide for its repayment to the state. Finally, the bonds are 
exempt from taxation; and in all cases where the law requires a 
deposit of securities to be made with the superintendent of in- 
surance or the state treasurer, the bonds are to be available for 
that purpose “as if they were the bonds of the state of Missouri.” 
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Under the New York law* of 1914 some noteworthy results 
have already been accomplished.’ The Land Bank of the State of 
New York—an adaptation of the Central Landschaft of Prussia 

is now fully organized. Over forty savings and loan associa- 
tions with total assets of approximately $20,000,000 have met 
the organization requirements. The first bond issue of $250,000, 
maturing in ten years and bearing an interest rate of 414 per 
cent, has also been authorized. A successful effort is being made 
to sell the first issue of bonds to the large financial institutions. 
The funds thus derived from the sale of the bonds will be loaned 
by the land bank to member associations at 5 per cent. Owing 
to the codperative structure of these associations the cost of 
placing the loans will be comparatively small and the farmer’s 
rate of interest is expected to be well below 5 per cent once the 
system has become firmly established. At present, the one con- 
cern of the organizers is to arouse the interest of farmers in the 
new system so that they will be induced to become members of the 
local associations.® 


The reasons for the general activity of the state legislatures in 
the field of rural credit legislation are not far to seek. With the 
practical exhaustion of the supply of free land, the farmer who 
aspires to land ownership is now obliged to depend upon his bor- 
rowing power with the various financial institutions rather than 
upon the generosity of the federal government. And it is gen- 
erally admitted that our state and national bank systems are pre- 
judicial to his needs. These institutions, developed for the most 
part to meet the needs of the commercial and industrial classes, 
are unable as commercial banks to extend to the farmer on the 
most advantageous terms the kind of credit he requires. At pres- 
ent, about the longest term of loan allowed by commercial banks 
on farm mortgage security is five years, which is far too short a 
period for the repayment of a loan out of the product of land. 
Moreover, the method of repayment is haphazard, the possibility 
and conditions of renewal uncertain, and the expenses in the wa7 
of interest charges, commissions, etc. are much higher than farm 


*Laws of New York, ch. 369, art. X. 

*For a critical analysis of the provisions of the law see Herrick and Ingalls, 
Rural Credits, pp. 235-239. 

*The writer is indebted to Edwin F. Howell, managing director of the 
land bank, for the facts in regard to the bank’s organization as it existed 
on August 12, 1915. 
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tunity entirely opposed to the spirit of American institutions. 
Moreover, a system of tenant farming is not, from the point of 
view of agricultural progress, an ideal one. The tenant, unbound 
by property ties, takes little interest in the development of a 
wholesome community life. His methods of tillage are wasteful 
and soil-depleting. The general movement for the betterment of 
rural credit conditions is, in the last analysis, a direct outgrowth 
of the conservation movement, to which farm tenancy is stub- 
bornly opposed. Since the federal government has failed to take 
the initiative in establishing an adequate credit system for the 
farm tenant, it is only natural that the states should undertake to 
solve the problem independently. 

But the general increase in farm tenancy in the last twenty- 
five years is not to be attributed so much to the defects in the land 
credit system as to the fact of rising land values—a problem which 
current reform measures have failed to consider. Throughout the 
Middle West, if not the whole country, land is held for speculative 
purposes. Owing to the rapid rise in the prices of farm products 
since 1900, there has been a phenomenal increase in the value of 
land and a growing confidence in the minds of farmers that the 
ownership of land is equivalent to the certainty of an unearned 
increment. And this confidence has been shared by other classes. 
Even merchants, bankers, and private investors have contributed 
to the speculative spirit—purchasing land with idle funds, deriving 
whatever income it yielded in the hands of incompetent tenants, 
and awaiting the natural increase in value. The immediate effect 
of this speculative activity has been to raise the value of land far 
above the capitalization of its rent at the current rate of interest. 
It has placed a premium on tenancy and wasteful farming. In- 
vestigations of the Department of Agriculture covering three 
representative areas in three essentially agricultural states have 
shown conclusively that the present ratio of farm earnings to 
expenses is extremely unfavorable to land ownership.*® 

If, then, state activity in the field of rural credit legislation is to 
become the prevailing fashion, the question arises, What will be the 
effect of such legislation on the tenancy problem? If any reform 
measure succeeds in strengthening the borrowing power of all 
farmers, will it necessarily improve the prospect of a farm tenant? 

It is undoubtedly true that the adoption of a land credit system 


*Bulletin No. 41, United States Department of Agriculture, p. 24, table 
XVII. 
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no small measure for the success of the Liberal government’s policy 
of direct aid to farmers. The ability to borrow from the state at 
a low rate of interest has been a powerful incentive to the New 
Zealand farmer to become a landowner; and the imposition of 
progressive land taxes has prevented a corresponding increase in 
land values. It is true that speculative tendencies have not been 
entirely eradicated,’® but the fact that the small farmer has pros- 
pered is significant. On the whole, the plan is suggestive. It is 
quite improbable, however, that any such measure would be feasi- 
ble in the United States. So long as the administrative machinery 
of the several state governments is weak and ineffective in carrying 
out the ordinary property tax legislation, the administrative diffi- 
culties involved in the more complicated program of progressive 
land taxes would seem to be of such a serious nature as to condemn 
their use altogether in connection with rural credit measures. 
Moreover, there is a decided inclination on the part of the American 
states to abolish the general property tax as a source of state 
revenue, and fr that reason alone the progressive tax plan may be 
dismissed as impractical and inexpedient. 

If any reform measure is to succeed in reducing the percentage of 
farm tenancy in the United States by reducing the borrower’s rate 
of interest, the lower rate must be accompanied by specific limita- 
tions on the borrowing power of present landowners. About the 
only way in which this can be accomplished without resorting to 
“class legislation” is by the adoption of a program following out 
the fundamental principles embodied in the liberal land policy of 
the federal government. First of all, there should be, in any 
rational scheme of rural credit reform designed to aid the farm 
tenant, a careful limitation on the amount of long-term credit that 
can be extended to any one individual. Some attempts of this kind 
have already been made in current legislative measures. The Mis- 
souri law provides that individual loans shall not be in excess of 
$10,000, and that applications for loans under $5000 shall be 
given administrative preference. The new Oklahoma law fixes 
the maximum loan at $2000. But even this restriction seems 
liberal. Certainly, any larger grant would only encourage land 
purchasers to indulge in the same kind of speculative ventures 
that have characterized farm land investments for a number of 
years. Furthermore, an effective policy would provide that loans 
be made only for the purpose of acquiring land and on condition 
* Ibid., 131. 
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4500,000. It is planned to have the stock widely scattered over 
the state, to be owned, in fact, by the stockholders in land credit 
banks. One of these institutions will be established in each county. 
The local institution will make long-term loans at 6 per cent, turn 
over the mortgages to the central trust company, and debenture 
bonds will then be issued against them. Once this system is fully 
organized it ought to be successful. With a widely scattered body 
of stockholders, the difficulties heretofore encountered by land- 
mortgage companies in educating the farmer to a proper under- 
standing of long-term loans and amortization will have been 
largely overcome. Besides, in providing for an organization ex- 
tending into every agricultural section of the state, the business 
of making farm loans can be carried on with a comparatively 
small margin of expense and the volume of transactions ought 
to be sufficiently large to assure liberal dividends on the initial 
capital, 

The enactment of laws governing the formation of these com- 
panies, so supervised and regulated as to afford a reasonable 
degree of security to the holders of land-mortgage bonds, would 
solve the problem of long-term credit for landowners. This seems 
to be the logical field for state activity. In addition, it would be 
well to exempt the bonds from taxation, proscribe some of the 
objectionable features in the foreclosure and exemption laws, and 
improve the system of land-title registration. This is about all 
that state legislation should attempt to accomplish. While it is 
indeed certain that a state could establish a strong centralized 
bank or adopt a program of state loans that would reduce the 
farmer’s rate of interest below the rate that can be profitably 
offered by competitive land credit companies, such a course of 
action is without justification. Not only would it add to the em- 
barrassing problems for which the irregularity in state legislation 
has been responsible, but also, as has been indicated, it might serve 
merely to aggravate the tenancy problem. In so far as the reason 
for rural credit reform is to be found in the increasing percentage 
of farm tenancy, the larger program of direct aid is one to be 
instituted by the federal government. And, in the opinion of the 
writer, it would be as logical for the federal government to grant 
special aid to the young man desiring to own a farm as it was to 
adopt the free land policy which made ownership rather than 
tenancy the characteristic form of land tenure in this country. 

Grorce E. Putnam. 
University of Kansas. 
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canal, on the contrary, comprised nearly 60 per cent of the total. 
This was less than had been anticipated, for the trade of Germany, 
one of the three leading countries to use the Panama route in its 
trade with the markets of the Pacific, has temporarily come to an 
end and the exports of Great Britain, France, and all the remain- 
ing countries of Europe to the west coast of South America, Aus- 
tralasia and the Far East, are far below what they usually are in 
times of peace; and even the trade between the eastern seaboard 
of the United States and the western coast of South America, al- 
though slowly recovering, has thus far been depressed, because the 
outbreak of the war caused a severe financial and commercial 
depression throughout the greater part of the South American 
continent. It is estimated that when the international trade be- 
tween the countries of the Atlantic and Pacific recovers its former 
volume the total net tonnage, foreign and coastwise, using the 
Panama Canal will be at least 10,500,000 net registered tons. 
This estimate was made by Professor Emory R. Johnson, the 
former special commissioner on traffic and tolls, at the time he 
recommended the rate of tolls which was adopted by the President. 
The gratifying advance made in the coast-to-coast business indi- 
cates that when international trade becomes normal this estimate 
will prove to be conservative. 

From what has been accomplished since the opening of the canal 
and from the detailed analysis of ocean shipping, transcontinental 
railroad traffic, steamship operating costs, and length of ocean 
routes, which was made before the tolls and vessel measurement 
rules were promulgated (in which work it was my privilege to 
assist for a period of two years), it is possible to trace at least 
some of the waterway’s economic influences. Its first and most 
direct effect is upon ocean steamship routes. Four of the world’s 
greatest ocean routes are directly affected by the Panama Canal— 
the Magellan or Cape Horn route, the Panama Railroad and Mexi- 
can or Tehuantepec route, the South African or Cape Town route, 
and the Suez Canal route. The five primary routing factors 
which operate in favor of the Panama route are: (1) the distance 
or length of the voyage, (2) the length of time required to reach 
destinations, (3) fuel costs, (4) the relative ease of obtaining 
profitable cargoes, and (5) the absence or presence of transship- 
ment costs. In each of these the Panama Canal has an advantage 
over rival routes affecting a portion of their former traffic. Other 
considerations may also enter at times, such as port charges and 
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is more important than this reduction in time, for from it result 
a more frequent steamship service, more rapid delivery, and a 
reduction in operating costs. It varies greatly according to the 
reduction in distance between different ports and the speed of the 
vessel. It is less in case of fast passenger ships; but it should be 
remembered that a large part of the trade between the Atlantic 
ind Pacific moves in ordinary freighters having a speed of from 
9 to 12 knots per hour. 

Steamship operating costs are reduced not only as a result of a 
saving in sailing time and length of voyage but also by a reduction 
in fuel cost as compared with the Suez, Magellan, or South African 
routes. The Panama route reduces the fuel bills of steamships 
primarily because less fuel is needed to reach those parts of the 
world which are tributary to the canal, and as compared with the 
first two routes also because relatively larger proportions of Amer- 
ican and native coals are available, the prices of which are lower 
than those of the costly Welsh coal which is supplied at many of 
the fuel stations on the Suez and Magellan routes. The sale of 
American coal at the canal by the United States government and 
the increasing quantity being shipped through the canal by Eastern 
coal exporters is likely to become of the utmost importance as a 
means of stimulating canal traffic and as a source of commerce. 
Traffic considerations occasionally attract vessels through the 
Panama Canal even though in particular instances other routes are 
shorter. Thus, the greater ease of obtaining cargoes in particular 
voyages and the lower coaling costs have caused some vessels plying 
between Europe and a number of the ports of Australasia and 
Japan to sail via Panama even though it is not the shortest avail- 
able route. 

Transshipment costs as a cause of diverting traffic to the Panama 
Canal are especially important in connection with the Tehuantepec 
and Panama railroad routes. Vessels formerly transshipping from 
ocean to ocean by rail now pass through the canal, for the trans- 
shipment costs paid at Tehuantepec average about $3.50 and at 
the Isthmus of Panama about $3 per ton of cargo. In comparison, 
a canal toll of $1.20 per net vessel ton, or an equivalent of from 
80 to 90 cents per average cargo ton, denotes a huge saving. 
Canal tolls constitute an important routing consideration only at 
those distant marginal points which are geographically so located 
as to bring the canal into direct competition with other routes. 
Much the larger share of its regular traffic is naturally so tribu- 
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by encouraging the entrance of additional coastwise lines, has 
tended towards lower rates. Instead of the three private lines and 
one government line which operated before the opening of the 
canal, five private steamship lines are now engaged in the coast-to- 
coast business; and, while they will probably coéperate in making 
their rates after traffic conditions are well adjusted, each endeav- 
ors to obtain as much freight as it can accommodate. 

The opening of the canal has further benefited commerce by 
exerting an influence upon transcontinental railroad freight rates. 
The rail carriers have, since the opening of the canal, reduced 
their transcontinental rates to the Pacific coast on a great num- 
ber of commodities, in order to retain as large a share as possible 
of the freight originating on or near the Atlantic seaboard. More- 
over, these reductions have been extended to the same articles when 
shipped from points in the Central West so as to enable the ship- 
pers of this region to compete with those located near the seaboard ; 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission, being convinced of the 
revenue needs of the railroads and the varying effects of canal 
competition, has authorized them, subject to certain maximum 
limits, to charge lower rates to the Pacific coast terminals than 
to intermediate points not subject to the same degree of water 
competition.® 

The commission has likewise regulated the back-haul rates from 
Pacific terminals to interior points so as to facilitate the shipment 
of freight to such points by way of the canal. Those who expected 
a wholesale and drastic reduction of transcontinental rates as a 
result of canal competition will doubtless be disappointed, for it 
should be remembered that not more than 29 to 22 per cent of the 
transcontinental railroad freight has in the past originated at, or 
been destined to, points located on or near the Atlantic seaboard. 
Should they endeavor to hold their former share of this freight by 
drastic cuts in their rates, they would be obliged to extend auto- 
matically the same reduced rates to the much larger volume of 
transcontinental freight which moves between the Central West and 
the Pacific coast. Transcontinental railroads may, therefore, be 
expected to maintain their rates primarily with reference to the 
freight which moves to and from the Central West where the in- 
fluence of canal competition is least felt. 

The opening of the canal has also stimulated commerce, both 


*32 I. C. C. Reports 611, January 29, 1915. 
*34 I. C. C. Reports 13, April 20, 1915, 
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Ocean very much more than the distance between Europe and the 
Pacific. While it shortens the route from New York to Valparaiso 
by 3747 miles, the route from Liverpool to Valparaiso is shortened 
by but 1540 miles. The routes from New York and Liverpool to 
Wellington, New Zealand, are similarly shortened by 2493 and 
1564 miles respectively; and while the canal materially shortens 
the route from New York to Yokohama, Shanghai, and Sydney, it 
does not affect the distance between Liverpool and these points, 
for the route from Europe to Asia and Australasia, with the excep- 
tion of New Zealand, is longer via Panama than by way of the Suez 
Canal. 

Although an American merchant marine adequate for American 
commerce has advantages over the continued dependence of the 
merchants and producers of the United States upon foreign vessels, 
no sections of the world benefit so greatly from the opening of the 
Panama Canal as do North and South America. In the foreign 
trade, the whole of the United States benefits materially. The 
Pacific coast uses the canal to advantage in its trade with Europe; 
the Atlantic and Gulf seaboards and the Central West use it in 
their trade with Pacific markets as far west as Hongkong and 
Manila. The Gulf ports are especially benefited by an unusually 
large reduction in distance, their geographical location being such 
that the distance from New Orleans to Manila is reduced by 
1978 miles as compared with a reduction of but 41 miles in the 
distance from New York. A revolutionary shift of foreign trade 
from the Atlantic to the Gulf ports is not to be expected, for there 
are other trade considerations besides a reduction in the length of 
ocean routes, but in so far as the canal influences ocean routes no 
section east of the Pacific slope is benefited as largely as the ports 
located on the Gulf of Mexico. 

In the domestic transcontinental trade the ports of the Atlantic, 
Gulf and Pacific seaboards obtain the greatest and most direct as- 
sistance from the canal, for they can utilize it to full advantage 
without the payment of railroad and transshipment costs. The 
regions adjacent to the seaboards also benefit greatly in that they 
are able to ship through the canal at rates lower than the all-rail 
charges of the transcontinental railways. Much canal traffic is des- 
tined to and originates at points as far west as Pittsburgh and 
the eastern part of Ohio. The domestic commerce of the Central 
West benefits less; for, although the steamship lines are reaching 
into this region to a somewhat greater extent than before the canal 
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was opened, much th portion of the trade between it and 
the Pacific coast continu by rail. The benefit derived 
from the canal by the ¢ West has been mainly indirect, com- 


ing through the red lroad rates on a number of 


westbound commoditi ers and manufacturers of the 


Central Western and A ites are competitors for the Paci- 
fic coast trade and it en to what extent the former 
will continue to hold t vi lominant position. The Cen- 
tral West will be as transcontinental railroads; and 
the Atlantic States, ines. The region which has 
thus far benefited least anal is the Rocky Mountain sec- 
tion, for the increas¢ petition at the Pacific coast term- 
inals has induced th vith the consent of the Interstate 
Commerce Commissio! lifference between their trans- 
continental and int utes on numerous commodities. 
Should this policy fa the revenues of the rail carriers, 


the alternative poli luce their intermountain rates 
so as to deprive the Pa nals of a portion of their present 
jobbing trade and mountain states more largely 
with Eastern and ( v\ wares directly by rail. The 
various commercial t ountry do not have an equal 
interest in the canal it present possible to forecast 
what the relationshiy railroad and steamship rates 
will ultimately be. 
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per cent of the imports of Chile; and the American proportion in 
Australia has ranged from 9.7 to 1634 per cent, in New Zealand 
7 to 13 per cent, and in China from 51% to 16 3/10 per cent. 
Great Britain, Germany, and in China also Russia and Japan, 
will make every effort to maintain or improve their present com- 
mercial positions. In some of these markets, moreover, the popu- 
lation is as yet too small to warrant the purchase of large quanti- 
ties of outside wares. In others there are wide undeveloped areas, 
parts of which have glowing future prospects but the development 
of which requires time and the expenditure of large sums on rail- 
roads and other improvements. Others, such as China, have a 
dense population but one which still has a low purchasing power 
and the demands of which for Western products grow but grad- 
ually. In some instances, as in Australia and New Zealand, there 
are relatively few commodities which are at present available for 
return cargoes to the United States, although they have a large 
surplus of agricultural products which readily find a market in 
Europe. In China, moreover, it remains to be seen whether in the 
light of recent happenings the open door policy which the United 
States has always favored will, in the future, be maintained. 

It should also be borne in mind that the Panama Canal influences 
trade only in so far as it improves transportation conditions, and 
that transportation is but one element in international trade. Com- 
merce is vitally affected by foreign investments, by banking and 
credit relations, by the use of effective trade methods, and, in 
some instances, by the political control of Pacific markets by rival 
foreign countries. That the canal will encourage American com- 
merce can scarcely be doubted, but it is equally probable that much 
of its influence will be thwarted unless other trade considerations 
are also fully recognized. 

From the influence of the canal upon ocean routes and commerce 
results the third economic value, namely, its effect wpon the coun- 
try’s industries. The opening of outside markets for manufactur- 
ers is of the utmost importance to the industries of the Central, 
Western, and Atlantic Coast states. As the country’s surplus of 
farm products which can readily ind markets in Europe has been 
declining since the close of the nineteenth century, so the surplus 
of manufactures has been steadily growing. Many of these sur- 
plus wares can not find an adequate foreign market in Europe but 
must seek a market in the newer regions of the world; and large 
quantities of these commodities are now moving through the canal 
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from Eastern fa ; to the markets of the Pacific 
coast. The Eas ti states, moreover, are shipping 
coal and cotton 1 Canal to Pacific markets. 
Similarly, the Pa mber, grain, flour, wool, mineral 
and vegetable oi ts, and other products which are 
already moving t inal to the Eastern markets of the 
United States ar to Europe in appreciable quantities. 
Many industries, e brought nearer to their source of 
raw materials. for example, is beginning to be 
shipped directly t s of the East instead of indirectly 
by way of Great | rious sugar refineries depend upon 
Hawaiian sugar t iron and steel mills are beginning 
to import ore fr t of South America; and Southern 
and Eastern coa gh the canal and may assist in 
solving the fuel } Pacific coast. Numerous industries 
will be greatly | inal, but for reasons the same as 
those which influ no sudden industrial revolution 
may be expected tation is but one among the many 
forces which influ ' h of industries. 

The United Stat t has done much at Panama which 
stands to its credit tructed the canal with a rapidity 
and efficiency wh favorable comment from the entire 
commercial world f 1 the tolls with a view alike to the 
promotion of cor ndustry and to the conserving of th 
nation’s revenue, ifter a detailed study of canal 
traffic and tolls ha [t has, moreover, wisely decided to 
collect tolls unifor he vessels and citizens of all nations 
in accordance wit t of treaty obligations, and to collect 
them from coastw leep sea vessels. None are so well 
able to pay tolls a ngaged in the coastwise trade, for 
they are legally pr inst foreign competition. The tolls 
of $1.20 per net ves h a reduction of 40 per cent in case 
of vessels in ballast lly reasonable and are based upon 
the net tonnage o! rtained in accordance with a care- 
fully prepared rement rules. These measurement 
rules were expri ted with a view to obtaining for each 
vessel a net tonnag ble and as nearly representative of 
its real earning possible. 

Detailed canal 0] ules have also been adopted and the 
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open to merchant vessels, have been established at both canal 
terminals, and fuel oil may be purchased at the canal either from 
the government or from private dealers. 

The increased activity of the United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce in the promotion of the foreign trade by 
creating a staff of trade experts should be gratifying to all who 
have the country’s export trade at heart. It is to be hoped that 
what has been done is but a beginning and that our government will 
do as much for American exporters as is done for some of their 
foreign competitors 

It would seem, however, that various additional economic steps 
of great importance to commerce and industry and to the efficient 
utilization of the canal still need to be taken. One of these has 
to do with the development of an American deep sea merchant 
marine. So long as our foreign trade was confined largely to 
Europe it made little difference to American exporters or impor- 
ters whether their goods were carried in foreign or American ves- 
sels, for in times of peace the steamship services between our 
eastern seaboard and Europe are excellent. The relative shift 
from agricultural to non-agricultural exports and from European 
to non-European markets, however, alters the merchant marine 
problem completely, for in the trade with South American and 
Pacific countries foreign exporters have had the advantage of 
superior steamship services. The Panama Canal act of 1912, as 
amended in 1914, has removed the disadvantage of higher con- 
struction costs by permitting the registry of foreign built vessels, 
but the American ship operator continues to be burdened by 
higher operating costs than those paid by foreign navigation com- 
panies. These differences in operating costs must be removed or 
private American steamship companies can not be expected to com- 
pete with foreign concerns, much less to provide a service equal to 
that centering at European ports. Few desire to abandon reasona- 
ble safety provisions, but there are many provisions in the navi- 
gation laws which needlessly burden vessels of American registry. 
A careful revision of our hopelessly bulky navigation laws will do 
much to narrow the difference in operating costs which stand in 
favor of foreign vessels. The remainder could well be overcome 
by the payment of specific mail subsidies to a limited number of 
lines operating under definite contracts which confine them to those 
countries where markets are most desired and require them to 
provide a service of agreed frequency and rapidity. The danger 
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world. American exporters and importers are not entitled to any 
unfair advantages, but they are entitled to an open door in China, 
unless China voluntarily closes it to all countries alike, also to open 
trade routes and to protection against unlawful interference with 
peaceable commerce. ‘The canal should prove a boon to Ameri- 
can commerce and industry, but its influences can be greatly en- 
hanced by an aggressive commercial policy and a realization that 
American exporters must compete against powerful foreign rivals. 
It behooves the shippers and producers of the United States first 
of all to make every effort to further their foreign sales. Secondly, 
it behooves the government to let it be known that the nation stands 
behind them. Though the United States may never be so closely 
dependent upon foreign trade as our less fortunate foreign rivals, 
for we are blessed with an unequalled domestic market, the time 
when supplementary foreign markets are necessary has arrived. 

G. G. Huesner. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
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General Works, Theory and Its History 
The Happiness of Nati { Beginning in Political Engimeering. 
By James MacKay (New York: B. W. Huebsch. 1915. 
Pp. 256. $1.25.) 

The title of this book is plainly suggested by that of Adam 
Smith’s great work, Mr. MacKaye makes it clear that 
he has set out to do for the science of happiness what Adam 
Smith did for the scie1 f wealth. It is a large undertaking, 
and the reader finds hi f wishing that the author were not 
so frequently prevented, by limits of his space, from elaborat- 
ing some of his points ly as their importance demands. 

The author bases his attempt to establish a science of political 
engineering on the “ unassailable assumption that the 
goal of nations or of society is to do right, and to avoid doing 
wrong.” It is necessary, therefore, at the outset, to determine 
the logical criteria of right and wrong. All moral codes may 
be divided into two classes, the intuitional and the hedonistic. 
The philosophy of intuitionism is examined by the author, 
critically and fairly, and found to be illogical and inadequate, 
in spite of its almost ersal acceptance by the moral phil- 
osophers of the past. O hedonistic codes that which is of 
greatest interest to mankind as a whole, and which is therefore 
the safe guide for politi nduct, is the utilitarian. Its goal 
is the “maximum quantitative excess of happiness over unhappi- 
ness among mankind as vhole, during the foreseeable future.” 
It concerns itself solely with the amount of happiness, not at 


all with its distribution. lox economics makes the mistake, 


very common among t! yn ethical subjects, of confusing 


happiness with the causes of happiness. The economic reasoning 
is thus: Since wealth is an essential for happiness, that nation 
first months of operation would, even in times of peace, be abnormal 
therefore the goal of national effort should be the greatest pos- 
sible production of wealth. The fallacy lies in ignoring consump- 
tion, which is a muc! re vital interest than production. 
Production exists merely for the sake of consumption, and if 


productive activities are ca 1 to the point where they interfere 
with the greatest possibilit f consumption, they defeat the 
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ends of happiness. The end is sacrificed to the means. The 
author proceeds to analyze consumption and the consumptive 
efficiency of mankind, in order to indicate how consumption may 
be so directed as to produce the greatest total amount of happi- 
ness. It is shown that the greatest total amount of happiness 
from a given amount of production will result in a society where 
there are no very high, and no very low, rates of consumption 
among the members. ‘Thus democracy finds a logical basis in 
utilitarianism. The question as to who should direct the pro- 
ductive and consumptive acts of society is examined, with the 
conclusion that, in general, socialism should be promoted in 
production, and individualism in consumption. 

Up to this point the author’s treatment is satisfying and his 
argument convincing. His identification of logic with common 
sense is justified in his own discussions. The last section of the 
book, however, contains a rather grievous disappointment. The 
author now leaves the position which he took at the outset, of 
confining his analysis to the human species, and shows that, 
logically, perfect altruism ought to concern itself with happiness 
among all sentient beings, thinking, as always, only of the amount 
of happiness, not of its distribution. ‘The reader expects this 
proposition to be followed by a consideration of the duty of 
man to the other sentient animals on the globe. Instead of this, 
however, the author propounds the surmise that ultimately the 
production of happiness will require “the codperation of two 


distinct classes of sentient beings,” 


one of which shall be equipped 
in the highest degree for producing happiness, and the other 
for feeling happiness. This second class “will not necessarily 
or even probably possess either intelligence, altruism or will.” 
Its sole function will be to feel happiness. The disappointment 
which this finale involves is softened a little, but only a little, by 
the author’s recognition of the extreme, not to say fantastic, 
character of his supposition. He asserts that the scientific im- 
agination can easily conceive of such an evolution, in the light 
of what has been accomplished in the past. This is true. But 
the author’s position would be much strengthened if he had done 
two things: first, shown that there has been some indication of 
the beginnings of such a process of evolution in the history of 
mankind during the last few thousand years; and, second, con- 
sidered the question whether there do not already exist, among 
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sentient beings, types which, in respect to their capacity for 
feeling happiness, resemble the postulated new species much more 
closely than does man. In that case perfect altruism would seem 
to require that man devote his energies to promoting the happiness 
of these non-human groups, in the interval of waiting for the 
evolution of the new species. Judging by external expressions, 
it is only a few times a year that the ordinary human being ex- 
periences the ecstatic joy felt by a dog on the return of his master 
after a two hours’ absence. It is the rare human individual 
who ever achieves the state of placid contentment and peace 
exhibited by the cat dozing before the fire. It would have been 
logical if the author, before asking his readers to contemplate 
seriously the evolution of a species of beings of whom there is 


not now the faintest foreshadowing, had discussed the question 
whether the interests of utility in the universe would not best be 
subserved, for the present, if men, who have the necessary in- 
telligence, altruism, and will, devoted their entire time to creating 
happiness for the largest possible number of cats and dogs. 
Henry Pratt Farrcuixp. 
Yale University 
NEW BOOKS 
Bacenot, W. The works and life of Walter Bagehot. The “Works” 


in nine volumes; the “Life” in one volume, by Mrs. Russeii Bar- 
RINGTON. (New York: Longmans. 1915. $25.) 

Buackmar, F. W. and Giiuin, J. L. Outlines of sociology. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1915. Pp. viii, 586, illus. $2.) 

First published in 1905 under the title, The Elements of Sociology. 

Bogart, E. L. Business economics. (Chicago: LaSalle Exten. Univ. 
1915. Pp. viii, 268 

Coxer, F. W. Readings in political philosophy. (New York: Macmil- 
lan. 1914. Pp. xv, 578.) 

Ferrizre, A. La loi du progrés en biologie et en sociologie et la ques- 
tion de l’organisme social. (Paris: Giard & Briére. 1915. Pp. 680. 
15 fr.) 

Ging, C. and Rist, C. A history of economic doctrines. From the time 


of the physiocrats to the present day. Authorized translation by 
R. Ricuarps, from the second revised and augmented edition of 1913 
under the direction of the late Professor Witt1am Smart. (New 


York: Heath. Pp. xxiii, 672. N. d. $3.) 
Reviewed by James Bonar in the Review for June, 1911 (vol. I), 
p. 306. 
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Hamitton, W. H., editor. Current economic problems. A series of 
readings in the control of industrial development. (Chicago: Univ 


Chicago Press. 1915. Pp. Xxxix, 789. $2.75.) 
Hirst, F. W. The political economy of war. (London: Dent. 1915 
To be reviewed. 
InoraM, J. K. History of political economy. New edition prepared by 
W. A. Scorr with introduction by R. T. Ery. (London: Black. 
1915. 7s. 6d.) 


jones, J. H. The economics of war and conquest. An examination of 
Mr. Norman Angell’s economic doctrines. (London: King. 1915 
Pp. 178. 2s. 6d.) 

Levy, H. Vorratswirtschaft und Volkswirtschaft. (Berlin: Springer. 
1915. Pp. vii, 59.) 

Moret, J. L’emploi des mathématiques en économie politique. (Paris: 
Giard & Briére. 1915. Pp. 276. 6 fr.) 

Nortu, C. C. The sociological implications of Ricardo’s economics. 
(Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press. 1915. Pp. 65. 50c.) 

The thesis set forth in this doctor’s dissertation is “that th 
economic factor in any situation is itself not accurately described 
until it is correlated with other social factors.” The author admits 
that economic science is possible and well worth while as an attempt 
to point out the tendencies of economic forces, but he claims that 
ticardo and his followers grievously erred in that they neglected 
the non-economic factors in human life and were unable to see 
social reality as a whole. By their abstract method they perverted 
economic science and stood in the way of social reform. 

It is not quite clear whether the author means by “sociological 
implications” the fundamental assumptions of Ricardo and _ his 
school, such as perfect competition and the perfect mobility of labor 
and capital, or whether he refers to the inferences which they drew 
when they opposed proposals for social reform on the ground that they 
ran counter to economic law and presumed to say the last word on 
subjects running far beyond the scope of mere economic science. 
If the author refers chiefly to the assumptions of Ricardo it may be 
said that he does not sufficiently recognize the theoretical value of 
economic fictions. If, on the other hand, he is discussing “‘the impli 
cation that a description of the mechanism of production and ex 
change was the final word in the treatment of social well-being,” it 
must be admitted that Ricardo and his followers had a somewhat 
narrow view of human life, frequently posed as defenders of exist 
ing social conditions, and too often assumed a pharisaical attitude 
toward social reformers. 

The author has written an interesting and important essay, and 
it is hoped that he will continue his studies in the method of economic 
science, a subject that has been relatively neglected in recent years. 

J. E. LeRossienot. 
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I History and Geography 
Economic Ge Joun McFartane. (New York: 
The Ma ' N.d. Pp. vii, 560. $2.25.) 

The disting this volume is that the author 
has undertak political units of the world into 
natural regio! s a basis, he proceeds to discuss 
the influences 1 other factors upon the economic 
activities of 1 tion groups within the different 
regions. Unli xoks which undertake to cover thi 
same general there is comparatively little spac 
given to a d ral considerations constituting the 
influences of ‘ human activity. As a matter of 
fact, there a 26 pages of preliminary discus 
sion before t thes into a treatment of the various 
political units. ‘J ctory material embraces three chap- 
ters, of which the physical conditions of economic 
activity, the while the third is concerned with 
a discussion | On the whole the volume is a good 
piece of work careful consideration by students 
and teachers graphy. 

The author tically “the theory of natural re- 
gions implies of the earth’s surface quite inde- 
pendently of laries which may be traced upon 
it.” But, co ussion, he very correctly points out 
that in econo Dp political boundaries should not be 
disregarded; f “the economic development of 
a country 1s by the nature of the geographic 
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control, but also by the political conditions which prevail. Ma- 
tional boundaries cannot be ignored without, to some extent, losing 
sight of the interaction which takes place between man and 
his environment.” Undoubtedly, this belief prompted him to 
start with the political units before proceeding to set the limits 
of the so-called natural regions. 

The book contains no large number of new instances of interac- 
tions between man and his environment, nor can it be said that 
it contributes any considerable number of new concepts within 
the field of economic geography. It does contain, however, a 
large mass of accurate, up-to-date, concrete data of interest 
to students of economic geography. The book should find its 
chief mission as a work of reference. In any event, it is not partic- 
ularly well adapted for use as a textbook in this country, however 
valuable it might be regarded by some for such a purpose in 
the British Isles or on the Continent. This opinion is held in 
part, at least, because of the following distribution of space. 
The sections on the United States occupy only 36 pages, and 
those on Canada 23 pages; the whole continent of North America 
is treated in 84 pages. Europe, Asia, Africa, South America 
ind Australasia occupy, respectively, 163, 100, 59, 48 and 33 
pages. Moreover, values, such as those for foreign trade, are 
expressed in pounds sterling rather than in dollars. This is 
as might be expected, inasmuch as the book originally appeared in 
England, and the author is a lecturer in geography in the 
University of Manchester. 

There are eighteen maps of which eleven illustrate natural 
regions, while the remainder are rainfall maps reproduced with 
the permission of the Oxford University Press. At the end of 
the volume there is a bibliography including the more important 
works consulted by Mr. McFarlane in preparing his book. 

Avarp LoneLey Bisnop. 

Sheffield Scientific School. 


L’Evoluzione Agricola nel Secolo XVIII e le Cause Economiche 
det Moti del 1792-98 in Piemonte. By Prato. 
Memorie della Reale Accademia delle Scienze di Torina, serie 
II, tom. LX. (Torino: Vincenzo Bona. 1909. Pp. 106.) 

Il Problema del Combustibile nel Periodo Pre-Rivoluzionario 
come Fattore della Distribuzione Topografica delle In- 
dustrie. By Givusepre Praro. Memorie della Reale 
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Giovanni Law (da Documenti mediti), 
Memorie della Reale Accademia delle 


II, tom. LXIV. (Torino: Libreria 
Pp, 31.) 

lla Carta-Moneta Prima degli 

Ri ri By Givuserpre Prato. Memorie 


1 delle Scienze di Torino, serie II, 

I reria Fratelli Bocca. 1915. Pp. 42.) 
Inglese nel Primo Settecento im una 
Sabaudo. By Givusepre Prato. 

n Onore di A. Manno. (Torino: 
Editrice Subalpina “Opes.” 1911. 
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country and the complete records, the Piedmont offers an ad- 
mirable opportunity to study the forest economy of a typical 
European state before the discovery of coal. The importance 
of the subject appears from the conclusions that the wood-fuel 
supply influenced the development of industry, retarding it by its 
scarcity, and that in the localization of industry it was a more 
important factor in the Piedmont than the proximity of supplies 
of other materials or the closeness of markets. 

In his paper on John Law, Prato treats of Law’s visit to the 
court of Victor Amadeus II at Turin, adding much to Domenico 
Perrero’s description of the incident. In his Turin projects, Law 
evidenced the most modern and correct principles of banking, 
which he had evolved and was eager to practice. After this 
scientific vindication of Law, Prato rather gratuitously attempts 
to rehabilitate him morally and to explain his departure from 
true banking principles in Paris. This lapse was not due to moral 
turpitude, in Prato’s opinion, but had a psychological explana- 
tion. There were really two Laws, one imbued with the idea of 
freedom from a study of Dutch and English institutions, the other 
born from sudden contact with the conception of the absolute 
State, representing the general good, personified by the king in 
France. In the financial chaos and circumstances of the time, 
Law discarded his untried theories acting in all good faith with 
a desire quickly to achieve the general good. 

In the fourth pamphlet named, Prato has published, with a 
brief introduction, a pamphlet of Giovan Battista Vasco, in which 
Vasco made the first attempt to analyze clearly the kinds of paper 
money, and to clear up the confusion of terms which had hitherto 
been general. 

The fifth pamphlet is the publication, with a short introduction, 
of the Relazione of Rovero di Cortanze, Piedmontese envoy to 
England, written in 1726, on the commerce of Great Britain. 
The document is of the highest value, since it adds another to 
the very few contemporary descriptions of English commerce 
and trade in the eighteenth century. Incidentally, much informa- 
tion is given about the commerce of the rest of Europe. Cortanze 
was especially interested in the reasons for English industrial 
expansion, which had already begun, and he was anxious that 
Italian states should imitate her methods to increase their own 
prosperity. 

Freperick C. Dietz. 


> 
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EW BOOKS 


Atvorp, C. W ( ] The critical period 1763-1765. 
Collections of - Historical Library, vol. X. British 
series, vol. I. (S State Hist. Soc. 1915. Pp. 57, 597.) 


To be review ] 


Baritscu, K. D nund der Krieg. (Hamburg: Boysen 
& Maasch. 191 M 

Bearp, C. A. /f s of Jeffersonian democracy. (New 
York: Macmil ix, 474.) 

To be review 

BuerKuin, W. M imerika unter dem wirtschaftlichen 
Einflusse des Vi Gottingen: O. Hapke. 1915. 4.60 M.) 

Cuapp, E. J. | s of the war. (New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press. 1915. | 1O. 0 

Curr, A. L. Com hy. An intermediate textbook. (New 
York: Macmilla1 440. $1.10.) 

Dawes, C.G. Ess es. With extracts from the journal of 
Rufus Fearing D idress upon the Army of the Potomac 
by General R. fi Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1915. Pp. vi, 
427. $3.) 

Contains addr sts and trade combinations, text of the 
anti-trust law, in f bank deposits, Federal Reserve act, and 
railroad rates, d i during the past ten years. 

Dopp, W. E., edit l Riverside history of the United States. 
Four volumes. | of the American people (1492-1783), 
by C. L. Becker II. Union and democracy (1783-1828), by A. 
Jounson. III. J $2 d conflict (1828-1865), by W. E. Dopp. 
IV. The new » 65-1914), by F. L. Paxson. (Boston: 
Houghton Miffi Pp. xii, 275, xviii; x, 346, xvii; xii, 329, 
xxiv; 342, xiv. § h 

This is one of t t satisfactory of the moderate-sized histories 
of the United St mitting a mass of minor details, and as- 
suming that tl r has already really mastered a high school 
text, the autho: X for college use are left free to treat our 
colonial and nat pment in a broad, comprehensive, topical 
manner; and while t tical and constitutional aspects are pre- 
sented with abu: t f t has been possible, at the same time. 
to give more tha ry attention to economic subjects. In the first 
volume these to; as is natural, comparatively small, though 
sufficient, spac uent volumes increasing attention is 
given to agricu nufactures, trade and transportation, 
banking, moneta zislation, tariffs, taxation, receipts and ex- 
penditures; so tha reader is far better informed on such ques- 
tions by this work 1) by most general histories of the United States. 
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dealing with political matters are as a rule accurate and effective, 
while those illustrating economic discussions are not infrequently 
misleading or worse. In volume IV, for example, the chart on 
page 120 is palpably at variance with the figures printed on the same 
page; the lines of the chart on page 227 do not harmonize with the 
data of the Statistical Abstract on which the chart is based; the 
sections of the diagram on page 153, representing various areas, are 
drawn to at least three different scales. Notwithstanding these 
blemishes, which can easily be removed in a revised edition, the work 
as a whole may be commended for its scholarly content and for its 
well-arranged and interesting presentation. 
C. F. A. Currier. 
Hate, P. H., editor. Hale’s history of agriculture by dates. (St. 
Louis, Mo.: Hale Pub. Co. 1915. Pp. 95. 50c.) 


Hirst, F. W. The political economy of war. (London: Dent. 1915. 
Pp. 342. 5s.) 


Laurt, M. J. The property concepts of the early Hebrews. Studies 
in sociology, economics, politics and history in the series of research 
bulletins of the University of Iowa, vol. IV, no. 2. (Iowa City: 
Published by the University. 1915. Pp. 98.) 

A careful analysis is here made of all the Old Testament references 
to property in the light of general researches in early property his- 
tory and with the aid of recent biblical criticism. In recent biblical 
criticism, however, the subject of property has not been fully con- 
sidered. The keen appreciation of property is a Hebrew trait and 
the completeness of the records of the early history of this race 
makes the present analysis a valuable contribution to the discussion 
of property origins. Property is not considered as a mere fact of 
possession in animal and primitive society, but among the secondary 
traditions as an animistic idea, a fact of the social development of 
the “consciousness of kind.”” This idea gradually establishes itself 
above the primitive right of the stronger. The property idea is 
traced from early possession and tolerance to the conception of the 
right of Jahweh, chiefly in the divine right to the first-born. This is 
explained as the notion of taboo. From the divine right the same taboo 
is gradually extended to the sacredness of slaves and other articles 
belonging to human individuals. Private property in land is a much 
later development than property in personal things. Real property 
is developed out of the nomadic claim as expressed, for example, in 
the “whole land before’’ Abraham into the incipient land property 
arising by purchase to Abraham’s immediate descendants. At the 
time of the prophets the question of legal title has a larger part in 
the discussions of the writers. In the later period also the point of 
view as to the wealth of individuals has changed. What was at first 
a sign of the divine favor is now a sign of the wickedness of the in- 
dividual. ‘Rich men are full of wickedness.” This change of theory 
accompanies the change from a nomadic and patriarchal society to 
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one attached to the soil and increased to the extent of pressing on 
the means of subsistenc: 
The evidence of the Old Testament is clearly made to confirm the 


analysis of property as an extension of personality and as a claim 
on persons. Thus Abraham was very rich, “kabed,”’ that is to say 
heavy. Naturally personal slaves, captives and women, were the 
first forms of property. Other forms of personal property appear 
next, while property in realty arises later and the notion of wealth 
as capital goods appears but vaguely. 


J. H. UNpEerwoop. 


Leona, Y. K. and Tao, L. K. Village and town life in China. With a 
preface by L. T. Hosnovusi London: Allen & Unwin. 1915. Pp. 
xi, 155. 5s.) 

This book might bear the subtitle “A Study in Democracy,” since 
it exhibits a local political organization, controlling the daily activi- 
ties of the people “as independent of the central government as any 


self-governing British Colony is independent of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment.” When the local will and the imperial edict collide it has 
gone hard with edicts {n obvious inference, not deduced by the 
present writers, is the extreme difficulty now facing any new govern- 
ment which not only centralizes authority as present conditions de- 
mand, but adds to the difficulty of this change by denying even a 
representative voice in political matters to a population long accus 
tomed to self-rule. 

The work is a valuable addition to the growing literature on 


Chinese institutions written by natives of China educated in occi- 


dental scientific method and writing for Europeans and Americans 
A. P. Winston. 


Lype, L.W. An atlas of economic geography. (London: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 1915. Pp. 64. $1.75.) 

Martuews, A. H. H. Fifty years of agricultural politics. The history 
of the Central Chamber of Agriculture, 1865-1915. (London: King. 
1915. Pp. 448. 7s. 6d.) 

OrrieLp, M. N. Federal land grants to the states, with special refer- 
ence to Minnesota. Studies in the social sciences, no. 2. (Minne- 
apolis: Univ. Minn. 1915. Pp. 275. $1.) 

Parmer, T. W., Jr. Guide to the law and legal literature of Spain 
(Washington: Library of Congress. 1915. Pp. 174.) 

Designed to furnish information as to the private and public law 
of the country and as to recent legislation, particularly that designed 
to meet social and economic problems, and also to furnish the jurist 
and historian with a guide to contributions to the history, theory, 
and philosophy of law 

Porrer, Z. L. Industrial conditions in Topeka. (Topeka: Topeka 
Improvement Survey. 1915. Pp. 56.) 


Rosinson, FE. V. D Early economic conditions and the development 
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of agriculture in Minnesota. The University of Minnesota studies in 
the social sciences, no. 3. (Minneapolis: Univ. Minn. 1915. Pp. 
v, 306. $1.50.) 

To be reviewed. 


Scumipt, P. H. Weltwirtschaft und Kriegswirtschaft. (Ziirich: Art. 
Inst. Orell Fiissli. 1915. Pp. 23. 0.80 M.) 


Scuumacuer, H. Deutsche Volksernihrung und Volksernahrungs- 
politik im Kriege. (Berlin: Heymann. 1915, 2 M.) 


SevigMaN, E. R. A. An economic interpretation of the war. Re- 
printed from “Problems of readjustment after the war.” (New 
York: Appleton. 1915. Pp. 72.) 


Serinc, M. Die deutsche Volkswirtschaft wahrend des Krieges von 
1914-1915. (Berlin: Reimer. 1915. Pp. 20. 1M.) 


SuamBauGH, B. F., editor. Applied history. Vol. II. (Iowa City: 
State Hist. Soc. 1914, Pp. xx, 689. $3.) 
Contains chapters on “Social legislation in Iowa,” by J. EF. 
Briggs; on “Child labor legislation in Iowa,” by F. E. Haynes; and 
on “Poor relief legislation in Iowa,” by J. L. Gillin. 


Siater, G. and Suotweri, J. T. The making of modern England 
New revised edition. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1915. Pp. xli, 308. 
$2.) 
A prefatory note states that the text of the English edition has not 
been altered but that some apparatus has been added in the appen- 
dices and also bibliographies and a chronological table. 


Sompart, W. Krieg und Kapitalismus. (Leipzig: Duncker & Hum- 
blot. 1915. 6 M.) 


Terry, S. B. The financing of the Hundred Years’ War, 1337-1360. 
Studies in economics and political science, no. 35. (London: Consta- 
ble. 1914. Pp. xx, 197. 6s.) 

The outbreak of the Hundred Years’ War, says Mr. Terry, pre 
sented the English government with a double problem: how to in 
crease the revenue and how to realize on taxes quickly. The revenue 
was increased by making the taxes on personal property, hitherto 
only occasional levies, virtually annual contributions; and by raising 
the rate of the customs, particularly the tax on wool. In solving the 
second part of the problem, Edward III employed the traditional 
method of the crown. He borrowed from merchant capitalists and 
repaid them by assignments on the revenue directed to the treasury 
or the tax collectors. It is with the second part of the problem that 
Mr. Terry is mainly concerned. Though he sketches the history of 
taxation, he makes his chief contribution to our knowledge in connec- 
tion with the comparatively little known subject of the relations 
between the crown and the capitalists at this time. 
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The thesis, which is | 1 wealth of details, is that at first the 
king negotiated with capitalists of various lands, English, Flemish, 
Italian, and the Hans For a time the Lombards were his main T 
reliance, but in 1344 tl were ousted through the hostility of the 
English. Native merchants then acted as the royal financiers until 
the time of the Black Death which ruined them by its depression of 
business. From 1353 t 60 the king dealt little with money-lenders of 
and his revenue as collected by the royal officials sufficed for his fo 
needs. The customs we! inaged in a more efficient manner by a 
the establishment of about a dozen staple towns in England. The a 
author thinks that the administration of the finances improved during - 
the period. Other points of interest which are illustrated are the ™ 
ita preéminence of wool among English products, the growth of trade, co 
Te the strength of the English financiers, and the slipshod character of CO 
He royal finance at its best co 
a) Mr. Terry has don nsiderable work in the Manuscript Rolls uy 
rime of the Exchequer and is the first to make use of the great mass of 
i material contained in the printed calendars of the Patent and Close ” 
ie Rolls. The history of any royal loan is an intricate affair. It is ra 
| had usually difficult and sometimes impossible to find out how much of a E te 
ai b loan was actually received by the crown and to what extent the Wi 
» ae money was repaid. Each case is traced with great care and the Ee 
ai 4 result is that the aut! assembled a valuable body of facts on ‘ 
i" the finances of the eat t of the reign. of 
Sypney K. MitcHeE tr 
if ‘ Tuompson, C, M. Reconstruction in Ge orgia, economic, social, political we 
ae 1865-1872. Columbia University studies in history, economics and 
: public law, vol. LXI' New York: Longmans. 1915. su 
i Pp. 418. $3.) T 
Eth Contains chapters on labor and land, commercial revival, industry, - 
Pay commerce and banking 1 agriculture, 1867-1872. 
al 
Index of economic mater n documents of the states of the United ne 
States. New Jersey, (904. Prepared for the Department an 
of Economics and Sociolog f the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, by Apetarpe R. Hasse. Publication no. 85. (Washington: ; 
Carnegie Inst. 1912 Pp. 705.) in 
Monographs on agricultur eration in various countries. (Rome: — 
Intern. Inst. Agr. 191 Pp. vii, 213. 350 fr.) of 
di 
The municipal index. An index to current municipal literature and a th 
list of important books on municipal subjects. January-December, | 
1914. (New York: Mi Journ., 50 Union Sq. 1915. Pp. 70. 50c.) of 
Classifies and briefly describes periodical articles on roads, sani- re 
tation, water supply, lighting and power, fire and police, government m 
and finance, street cleaning, traffic and transportation, structures fc 
and materials. 
cc 
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Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 
The World’s Cotton Crops. By Joun A. Topp. (London: 
A. & C. Black, Ltd. 1915. Pp. xiii, 460. Illustrated. 10s.) 

“The main factor in the future of the cotton trade is that 
of supply. Demand at a reasonable price may be almost taken 
for granted.” ‘This conclusion is drawn by Professor Todd from 
a brief comparison of price changes, raw cotton production, 
and increase in manufacturing capacity during recent years, 
with reference also to the potential demand of the world for 
cotton goods. He therefore considers the great problem for 
cotton manufacturers to be: “Whence are larger supplies of raw 
cotton to be obtained in the future?” In order to shed light 
upon this question, this book has been written. It furnishes 
a description of the present conditions and future prospects of 
raw cotton production in all parts of the globe. Especial at- 
tention is paid to the experiments which are being carried on 
with the assistance of cotton-growing associations and government 
aid in Asia and Africa. For each district a description is given 
of the agricultural and climatic conditions, methods of cultivation, 
transportation facilities, ginning, baling, and pressing methods, 
and other factors affecting raw cotton production. 

Whether or not one is willing to grant that the question of 
supplies of raw material is as predominant a factor as Professor 
Todd believes, nevertheless there is no doubt that the cotton 
manufacturing industry of the world will continue to expand 
and that the larger and larger supplies of raw cotton will be 
needed. It is well worth while, therefore, to consider the possible 
sources whence these supplies may be secured. 

Professor Todd is less optimistic about the prospects for an 
increased production in the United States than in most other 
countries. The boll weevil is a serious hindrance and the lack 
of sufficient labor at low wages presents an almost insuperable 
difficulty. He speaks disparagingly of the negroes and considers 
them less satisfactory as farm laborers than during the days 
of slavery. But, in view of the relatively small profits in cotton 
raising in this country, he believes that cotton is and must re- 
main a “black man’s crop”; the conditions are not favorable 
for the white farmer. Hence a speedy check to the spread of 
cotton growing in Texas and other western states is anticipated. 
It is doubtful, however, if the prospects are actually as poor 
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as Professor Todd His conclusions regarding the new 
enterprises in Asia Africa, on the other hand, reflect the 
enthusiasm of the p1 ters; prolonged experience with “cheap 
labor” may necessitat rtant qualifications. 

In describing the t f baling and handling cotton in 
the United States, t ireless practices which disgrace the 
American cotton bale gain criticised and a plausible remedy 
is suggested. The cause of these conditions is found to lie in 
the lack of continuity of interest and in the system of sampling. 
From the gin to the fa the cotton passes through numerous 
hands and no one is | responsible for the wretched condition 
in which the cotton fir ri Lack of responsibility results 
in lack of care. Furt re, according to present trading 
methods, the cotton st be sampled at various stages in the 
marketing process, a h sampling a fresh hole is dug 
into the bale, never t patched up. The remedy would be 
to have the bale c i at the gin and a set of certified 
samples taken from t press box, rendering further sampling 
unnecessary. The i ite adoption of this reform is not to 
be expected, owing to 1 influence of old customs and the 
opposition of vested interest 

A concluding chap! marizes some of the effects of the 
war upon the cotton trade during the autumn of 1914. Useful 
statistical tables are given in the appendix. 


Metvin T. 
Harvard Universit 
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Core, L. H. Report deposits of Canada and the salt indus- 
try. (Ottawa: Dept. Mine 1915. Pp. 152, xxii.) 

Gitts, S. A. Mon farming Jersey City, N. J.: Interna- 
tional Letter Clul Pp. 32. 25c.) 

Incatus, W. R. and other Rules and requlations for metal mines. 
Bureau of Mines Bul! Washington: Bureau of Mines. 1915. 
Pp. xvi, 296.) 

Metvitu, C. D. and others. Reports on fisheries investigations in Hud- 
son and James bays tributary waters in 1914. (Ottawa: Dept. 
Naval Service. 191 Pp. 85.) 

Paumer, B. Swamp lar rain ith special reference to Minnesota. 
University of Minnesota studies in the social sciences, no. 5. (Min- 
neapolis: Univ. Minnesota. 1915. Pp. 138.) 


Por, C. H. How farmers codperate and double profits; first-hand re- 
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ports on all the leading forms of rural codperation in the United 
States and Europe. (New York: Orange Judd Co. 1915. Pp. 244. 
$1.50.) 

Rovusu, G. A. Mineral industry. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1915. 
Pp. 1000. $10.) 

Skinner, W. R. The oil and petroleum manual for 1915. (London: 
Skinner. 1915. Pp. 279. 4s.) 

STaNnsFieELD, E. and Carter, F. E. Products and by-products of coal. 
(Ottawa: Dept. Mines. 1915. Pp. 51.) 

Ten Eycx, A. M. Wheat. A practical discussion of the raising, mar- 
keting, handling and use of the wheat crop, relating to the Great 
Plains region of the United States and Canada. (Lincoln, Nebr.: 
Campbell Soil Culture Pub. Co. 1914. Pp. 194.) 

Wituis, J. C. Agriculture in the tropics. An elementary treatise. 
Second edition. (New York: Putnam. 1914. Pp. xvi, 223.) 

Complete record of Lake Superior iron ore shipments; annual ship- 
ments from each mine for past twenty years; total tonnage shipped 
by mines and ranges since 1844. (Cleveland: Penton Pub. Co. 1915. 
25c.) 

Annuaire international de statistique agricole 1911 et 1912; 1913- 
1914. (Rome: Inst. Agr. Intern. 1915. Pp. xxxiv, 622; xliv, 786.) 


Manufacturing Industries 
NEW BOOKS 

vAN De.pEeN, W. Studien iiber die indische Juteindustrie. (Munich: 
Duncker & Humblot. 1915. 5 M.) 

Donato, W. J. A. The Canadian iron and steel industry. A study of 
the economic history of a protected industry. Wart, Schaffner & 
Marx prize essays, XIX. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1915. Pp. 
xv, 376. $2.) 

To be reviewed. 

Dunspar, D. E. The tin-plate industry. A comparative study of its 
growth in the United States and in Wales. Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
prize essays, XX. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1915. Pp. 133. $1.) 

To be reviewed. 

Huspanp, J. Steam and steel. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1915 
$1.) 

Neystrom, P. H. Te.tiles. (New York: Appleton. 1915. $1.50.) 


Transportation and Communication 


Railroads. Finance and Organization. By Z. Ripwey. 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1915. Pp. xix, 
638. $3.00.) 


The second volume of Professor Ripley’s Railroads, dealing 
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Commission as to the adequacy of publicity in such matters. 
Publicity in every detail of financial operation is advocated as a 
matter of course; but publicity alone will not prevent certain 
abuses, and, once done, the evil can not be cured. Public regula 
tion of issues is regarded as a necessity. At this point one of 
the important messages of the book is delivered: Financial regu- 
lation of interstate carriers by state authority is wholly inadequate 
and a grievous burden to the carriers. Whether federal incor- 
poration is required to meet the exigencies of the case “‘would 
seem to be more problematical,” but that federal authority should 
supplant state authority over capitalization, reorganization, and 
like matters, seems to the author clear and imperative. He would 
go further. “It is also daily becoming more clear that the con 
flict of State and Federal authority in the regulation of rates can 
be averted only by the assumption of unified financial control by 
the United States. Rates, service and finance are so completely 
interlocked that satisfactory regulation in each field can not be 
exercised except by the assumption of full authority over all the 
three domains alike” (p. 310). 

Professor Ripley is convinced that the country is ready for 
such a transfer of power (p. 312). On what evidence he has 
reached this conclusion, contrary to that of the Securities Com 
mission in 1911, does not appear. Recent experience may have 
convinced students of the need of the change; but in a, democracy 
great masses of men have to be convinced; and it may be doubted 
whether as a practical program any point of it could be carried 
out, unless it be, possibly, the transfer of control over securities. 
It seems highly improbable, however, that control over rates 
and service will be readily surrendered. And this mainly for two 
reasons: Fear lest the lack of long-range regulation of a net of 
260,000 miles would prove too great for the most capable of 
administrative bodies; and, second, fear lest a commission made 
the repository of such stupendous power could not resist capture 
by a body of carriers who know just what they want—an objec- 
tion only partially removed by the proposal for a separate 
commission on capitalization. Moreover, the old contention that 


‘ 


the states are valuable “experiment stations” has not lost its force. 
It will be remembered that about every gain made in railroad 
control in the United States has been made through the audacious 


efforts of the states, and it will be doubted whether these gains 
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could ever have | ' ngton. We say nothing 
of the less worthy ss the power of the states 
and will continue iriously that power may be 
exercised. 

Two chapters a v of the crop of problems, 
mostly unsettled a f the attempt during the 
past twenty years return. ‘The analysis 
is helpful but leay puzzling,” “perplexing,” 
“debatable.” On s to what shall constitut 
the base for rate lds that “despite its in 
secure legal footing t of th props rty ““secms to 
be not only the 1 many respects the fairest 
single basis for t tf rates.” Nevertheless, it 
seems that some on theory is accepted as 
final; otherwise his ’ ving the state physical 
valuations, so-call understood. Comparing s« 
curity issues with ‘ value,” he regards “the evi 
dence as conclusiy ition does not exist” (344). 
The important fac I t sight of temporarily that 
these figures are by Che findings of the Nebraska 
engineer, é.g., hav pted by the state commission. 
(This valuation, not made for tax purposes, 
p. 333). Inthe M ise, counsel for the state argued 
not only against tl pliers” in valuing the right of 
way, but against arned increment in “fair 
value.” There is wing the swift rise of this 
question and that itment of invested earnings. 
Professor Ripley 1 of the right of the com 
munity, as against to the values it has created. 
“However accomp (p. 854) “the réle of land 
values in rate-ma nated, ought certainly to be 
minimized. ... J terion |for rates] should be 
the actual invest: n the part of the owners of 
the enterprise.” 

In a similar wa e importance of the proper 
treatment of that assets of a railroad arising 
from the investme: rnings. The question of the 
ownership of suc! ssed in the chapter on stock 
watering, thoug! | in no very conclusive way 
(241-247). Wh t this point is upon the right 
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of shareholders to divide the surplus it is significant chiefly as 
bearing on their right to earnings on such surplus. The main 
argument of the book would seem to exclude such property from 
the base for rate making, but, choosing a middle ground in the 
controversy, the author holds that what to do with a company’s 
surplus “will depend upon the circumstances, particularly upon 
the -actual source of the surplus itself...” The sharp differ- 
entiation of a surplus arising from exceptionally intelligent 
management, coupled with manifestly fair treatment to the 
public, “from surpluses arising through public donations or an 
increment of land values on the one hand or an extortionate policy 
on the other, is sufficient to discourage loose generalization. In 
fine, each case must be judged upon its own merits.” That is, 
we are left without any clear rule for the treatment of this 
important item. Until this and similar questions have been 
settled the sweeping conclusion “that the hoary-headed bogie 
of an immense over-capitalization of American railroads is laid 
at rest by the results of these official investigations” seems 
premature. 

The last third of the volume describes admirably the existing 
intercorporate relations of carriers, the methods by which they 
have been brought about, and the dissolutions under the Sherman 
act, and closes with a chapter on pooling. A definite stand is 
taken for the repeal of the prohibition on pooling. Such repeal 
would produce steadiness in difficult traffic situations, it is argued, 
eliminate the wastes of competition, and especially that of round- 
about routing, and it might result in freeing the carriers from 
dependence upon the private car companies. ‘The wastes of com- 
petition go on between great systems and are not likely to be 
stopped except by some plan of coéperation now forbidden. 

Professor Ripley does not argue, as did the older advocates of 
pooling, for a policy of laissez faire. He accepts the principle 
of public regulation as a matter of course. Indeed, it may be 
said that a demand for more, rather than less, regulation is a 
distinct characteristic of the book. Illustrations have already 
been given in the discussion of capitalization. A further example 
is seen in the chapter on the “anthracite arrangement.” “Final 
success,” he says in dealing with this complex situation, “will 
be achieved only when the market price of anthracite, mining 
included with transportation, is brought definitely under govern- 
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ment control.” O hand he is not disposed to account 
for present railw he ground of over-regulation as has 
been the fashion du t few years. An opportunity to 
encourage the at gulation was open in treating of the 
course of prices s (ch. 5); but he has found 
the causes for t railway bonds in the practices of 
the railways ther lerlying economic forces, chief 
of which he holds the value of money. 

Whether one ag 3; main conclusions or not, one is 
bound to recogniz it Professor Ripley has set a new 
standard for th the railway question. The book 
is well made up. ‘J 1 good index, the appendix contains 
matter of interest n the nature of footnotes than 
of appendixes, a ‘tes themselves and citations are 
copious and servi pite of the frequent irritating omission 


of the authorship ted 
Georce O. Virtue. 
University of N 


Nationalization Japan. By Tosurmaru Wararal. 
Columbia 1 ty Studies in History, Keonomics and 
Public Law, \ LXIII, No. 2. (New York: Longmans, 
Green and ( 1915. Pp. 156. $1.25.) 

In spite of h issociation with the work of the 
Imperial Board of | , Dr. Watarai finds himself dissatis- 
fied with the resu policy of nationalization adopted by 
Japan in 1906. } he is opposed to the principle of 
government own ways. Rather he would approve 
if the state railw e administered from the standpoint 
of public interests l n that of profitableness, but the 
status of the nati f Japan makes this impracticable. 
He is forced, the ) conclusion that there is no good 
reason for the ma f the policy of nationalization in 
his country. 

Actually, the 1 nationalization have been, on the 
whole, disappoint new policy was inaugurated under 
very promising [he price paid for the purchased 
railways was hig! h an extent that any difficulty 
was experienced rest obligations upon the 5 per 
cent state secur xchange for the properties. No 
attempt was mad er the subsidiary and financially 
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less promising lines. ‘The substitution of a single control for 
many diversified managements seemed to promise opportunity for 
considerable economies and fat surpluses were confidently looked 
forward to. The state had had experience in managing railways 
ever since their introduction in 1872, a network covering more 
than 1500 miles by the date of the nationalization law. Private 
railway construction had not begun until 1883. Three years 
after the institution of the policy of 1906, Parliament passed a 
law to secure fiscal autonomy to the state railw ay department. 

What has been achieved so far? ‘The state railways have 
been able to earn their 5 or 6 per cent, it is true, but the “fat” 
surpluses that were to provide for the continuous expansion of 
the railway system have been noticeable for their leanness. Fiscal 
autonomy has proved to be delusive, as the state railroad de- 
partment is still left dependent on the general condition of the 
national treasury for funds to finance additions and improve- 
ments, and this branch of the government has not shown any 
alacrity in securing funds for purposes likely to be unproductive 
of revenue—on account of the large mileage of subsidiary lines 
required. In fact, the expansion of the railway network goes 
on at a slower rate than it did before nationalization. Nor has 
adequate improvement in traffic policy been achieved; archaisms 
and inconsistencies still survive. The anticipated betterment of 
the status of railway employees has failed to mature in any 
substantial way. The private lines, in spite of their limited 
sphere of operation, are earning 9 per cent as against the 6 per 
cent secured by the state, an interesting fact which Dr. Watarai 
explains as due to the policy of such lines in defraying capital 
expenses out of earnings, while, on the other hand, the state 
lines have failed to amortize their capital. But one would 
naturally inquire here as to the circumstances that have permitted 
so far-sighted a policy on the part of the private companies: 
unfortunately, the author leaves us without any clue. 

The underlying reason for the adoption of the nationalization 
policy of 1906 was a military one, and, for the same reason 
largely, Dr. Watarai would retain the existing state system 
in the hands of the government; in any case, to lease or sell them 
would have a detrimental effect upon the public interests, as 
well as upon the national finances—a statement that the author 
ought to support by chapter and verse. Future railway ex- 
pansion he would leave to private companies. 
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Tuompson, S. The railway library, 1914. Sixth series. A collection of 
addresses and papers on railway subjects, mostly delivered or pub- 
lished during the year named, also statistics for 1914. (Chicago: 
Stromberg, Allen & Co. 1915. Pp. 470. $1.) 


Tomurnson, W. E. The North Eastern Railway, its rise and develop- 
ment. (London: Longmans. 1915. Pp. xvi, 820. 21s.) 


Central electric light and power stations and street and electric railways 
with summary of the electrical industries, 1912. (Washington: 
Bureau of the Census. 1915. Pp. 440.) 

Express and parcel post comparative rate guide. (Providence, R. I.: 
Express Audit System Co. 1915. Pp. 178. $5.) 

Railroad statistics; comparative operating statistics of 53 of the prin- 

‘ipal railroads in the United States for the five years ending June 

30, 1914. (New York: Price, Waterhouse & Co. 1915. $5.) 


Shipping: Reducing freight charges, by J. F. Stromspeck; Bases for 
freight charges, by C. L. Linao; Freight claims, by W. A. Trimpe; 
Investigation of freight claims, by G. H. Hunt; Routing freight 
shipments, by J. F. Morton; The bill of lading, by F. A. Larisu; 
The industrial traffic department, by W. W. AGNew. (Chicago: 
LaSalle Exten. Univ. 1915.) 

Sizth annual report on the statistics of express companies in the United 
States for the year ended June 30, 1914. (Washington: Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 1915. Pp. 38.) 


Telephone and telegraphs and municipal electric fire-alarm and police- 
patrol signaling systems, 1912. (Washington: Bureau of the Census. 
1915. Pp. 208.) 

Traffic efficiency docket no. 20. (Chicago: Am. Commerce Assoc. 1914. 
Pp. xviii, 220.) 

Describes in brief terms the character and purpose of each of the 
33 volumes constituting this library which is designed for the use of 
traffic men. Contains a full table of contents. 

Twenty-siath annual report on the statistics of railways in the United 
States, for the year ended June 30, 1913. (Washington: Government 
Printing Office. $1.) 

What the railway mail pay problem means to the railroads. A state- 
ment presented to the chief executives of the railroads by the Com- 
mittee on Railway Mail Pay. (New York, 72 Church St. 1915. 
Pp. 67.) 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 
Die Schweiz und die Europiiische Handelspolitik. By Prrer 
Herwricn Scumipt. (Ziirich: Art. Institut Orell Fiissli. 


1914. Pp. viii, 319. 5.60 M.) 


The geographic location of Switzerland makes interesting a 
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study of | _ in which have been reflected 
to some deg: mercial self-expression and 
supremacy g nations of Europe. Rec- 
ognizing this reviewing the Swiss tariff 
history disc tuation in the countries ad- 
joining the . rs the writings of German, 
eemeh and describes the drift of tariff 
legislation u 

Dr. Schmi th the year 1798 when, fre 
in name only, r to break the ties binding her 
to Napol s an account of the various 
stages in tl : commerce, emphasizing thi 
conflict of 1 nt sections of the country, 
the grouping ; | the attempts of adjoining 
nations to | their weak neighbour. The 
author tra much sympathy the growth of 
protection 1 points out the fact that fre 
trade ther n the latter part of th 
nineteenth <¢ rs began to shut out Swiss 
products. depended upon the exporta- 
tion of larg nsive articles; unless she could 


manage to her entire industrial fabric 


was in dang pieces burying under its ruins 
her very exis lent nation. It was then that. 
under the wi \ Cramer-Frey, Switzerland inau- 
curated th ry or war duties. By means of 
such duties pplication of a “give and take” 
policy she er production, in safeguarding 
her comme! winning an enviable position 
among the 1 world. 

The bias learly defined. He firmly believes 
that fighting ipons in the hands of skillful 
negotiators, tter being measured by the im 
portance of h they are able to win fron 
foreigners W far as possible their own cus- 
toms barriers the whole discussion of the subject 
and makes y than the previous publication 
of the san Swiss Industries in International 
Competitior f regret that in this new volume 
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industrial association of St. Gallen than as the teacher of 
economics in the commercial college of the same place. However, 
the book merits attention; it is of special interest at the present 
time when every particle of light which may be thrown upon 
the hidden causes of the present armed conflict in Europe is 
welcome. 
Simon Litman. 
University of Illinois. 


Selling Latin America. A Problem in International Salesman- 
ship. By Witiiam E. (Boston: Small, 
Maynard and Company. 1915. Pp. vi, 408. $2.) 

Though not so divided, the book really consists of two parts. 
The first 19 chapters (pp. 1-211) contain brief historical, geo- 
graphic, political, and economic descriptions of the countries of 
Latin America, similar to those furnished by The Statesman’s 
Year-Book though not so extended and apparently not so ac- 
curate. The remaining 10 chapters (pp. 212-374) deal with 
trade methods, conditions, and possibilities in Latin America as 
a whole. The latter is the more interesting part of the book, 
giving more of the author’s experience and furnishing some use 
ful specific information, for example, about advertising. 

There is a lack of precision in statement throughout. In 
the face of the actual facts and figures, such sentences as the 
following seem somewhat general: “Their [countries of Latin 
America] mines are the richest known to man. Some have been 
worked for thousands of years and are still productive” (p. 7), or 
“the petroleum industry [of Colombia] is rapidly assuming 
large proportions” (p. 121). That Uruguay’s dollar (peso) 
is worth almost 314 cents more than that of the United States 
is naively commended as “reflecting favorably on the financial 
condition of the country” (p. 54). This extra value is simply 
due, of course, to the Uruguayan peso’s having that much more 
gold (0.79-+- grain) in it. That Uruguay is the only Latin- 
American country which has never debased its currency is not 
mentioned: a creditable record even though twice the govern 
ment was prevented therefrom only by the strenuous opposition 
of the commercial population, largely foreign, of Montevideo, 
which has one third of the total population. 

More serious, however, are such statements as “fully one-fourth 
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of the population « ther German or of German 
descent”’ ( p. 915) tne best single authority on 
Chile, himself a G trebling the Chilean figures of 
1907 to allow for third generations, does not 
make the populat xtraction more than 1 per 
cent, or the entire iding other Latin Americans, 
more than 5 per « population of Chile. Another 
statement “On hid r, and sugar, which are th 
leading exports fre [Latin America] .. . every 
country imposes port charges” (p. 272) should 
not be ignored in rtance of mineral and cereal 
exports, and esp f the fact that the most im 
portant country of tina—and a heavy exporter of 
hides, has levied n ice 1906, and also that Peru 
and Uruguay hav 1 reduced their export duties 
as to render then [hese inaccurate statements 
are representativs 
SELDEN O. MartTn. 
Harvard Unive? 
KS 
ANTONEsScU, C. G Hand: Ispolitik von 1875-1910 
(Leipzig: W. Scl M 
Bowtey, A. L. Ti ir on the external trade of the 
United Kingdom. he monthly statistics, 1906-1914. 
(London: Cambrid 915. Pp. 64. Qs.) 
CuapmMan, S. J. 7 ton trade. (New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press. 19 
CrowE Lt, J. F., edit tical suggestions, how to begin, 
conduct, and hold New York: West Side Y. M. C. A. 
1915. $5.) 

Contains ‘First ting’ (pp. 16), by B. O. Hough; 
“Export opportunit i Central America” (pp. 14), by 
W. E. Peck; “Ex n the Far East and Australasia” 
(pp. 14), by W. | Need of training for foreign trade 
careers’ (pp. 10 

Day, C. A history New edition. (New York: Long- 
mans. 1914. P} 
Dretricn, Unse n Feinden. (Leipzig: Duncker 
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Esetinc, H. Wirtschaftliche Probleme bei dem deutsch-englischen 
Zuckerhandel. Volkswirtschaftliche Abhandlungen der badischen 
Hochschulen, 29. (Karlsruhe: G. Braun. 1914. 2.40 M.) 

Lampert, H. The ethics of international trade. (London: Oxford 
Univ. Press. 1915. Pp. 24. 2d.) 

Scuroeper, F. Die gotischen Handelshallen in Belgien und Holland 
(Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 1915. 12M.) 

Suaw, A. W. Some problems in market distribution. (Cambridge: 
Harvard Univ. Press. 1915. Pp. 135. $1.) 

Wacna, D. E. Four papers on commerce and statistics. (Bombay: 
Chronicle Press. 1915. Pp. 93. 1s. 4d.) 

Exporters’ encyclopaedia, 1915. (New York: Exporters’ Encyclopaedia 
Co. 1915. Pp. 1152. $5.) 

Handbooks on London trades: food, drink, and tobacco trades; gas and 
electricity supply trades. (London: Darling. 1915. 2d. each.) 

Meat export of Australia. Report of the Australian Royal Commission. 
(London: Wyman. 1915. 6d.) 


Paper and stationery trade of the world. Compiled from consular re- 
ports and supplemented by Grosvenor Dawe, commercial agent. Spe- 
cial consular reports, no. 73. (Washington: Dept. Commerce. 1915. 
Pp. 458.) 

Seattle. One of the freest ports in the world. (Seattle: Chamber of 
Commerce. 1915. Pp. 32.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and the 
Exchanges 
Installing Efficiency Methods. By C. E. Knorerret. (New York: 
The Engineering Magazine. 1915. Pp. 258. $3.00.) 

Practically all of the literature on scientific management has 
consisted of argument, pro and con, or of statements of methods 
and results. ‘There is a demand for books that will give in 
dustrial managers an idea of how to find the weak spots in their 
organizations and how to go about correcting them. The book 
under review is, then, a valuable addition to the literature on 
scientific management, for the author is himself an experienced 
efficiency engineer and he goes into the actual details of the 
introduction of efficient methods of management. 

The first five chapters are devoted to an exposition of the 
mental attitudes toward their business of the directors and ex 
ecutives of an industrial plant which has been losing money, of 
the prospects, and of what had best be done. A supposed inter 


view between these directors and an efficiency engineer answers 
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“How can a man who 
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the proposed organization, 
tween the management, the 
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system, the functional system, 
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The book closes with a description of how to tie together the 
different activities and make use of the different returns so as to 
ensure constant knowledge of conditions and continuing improve 
ment. It serves to show how it can be done, but implies—and 
safely, in the reviewer’s opinion—that the amateur will be a long 
time arriving at the finish. Any executive in any manufacturing 
plant will find this book helpful and valuable. 

Freperic G. Copurn. 


Public Utilities: Their Fair Present Value and Return. By 
Hammonp V. Hayes. (New York: D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany. 1915. Pp. viii, 207. $2.00.) 

The author is a well-known engineer who has had an extensive 
experience with the various problems of public utility regulation. 
He was chief engineer of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company for several years before 1907, and since then has been 
a general consulting engineer. In spite of the fact that his 
experience has been chiefly in the employ of corporations, the 
present volume, as well as his earlier work on Public Utilities, 
gives a fair impartial treatment of the many controversial matters 
involved in regulation. The point of view is clearly that of the 
public welfare, with due regard to the rights of the companies. 
The book is in the main very clear, also fairly readable and 
suggestive. It appears a bit didactic, but it is not filled with 
mere forms and quotations, as is the case with two or three similar 
works written by engineers. It will serve especially well as an 
introduction to regulation for young engineers and students of 
economics and political science. This probably is its chief purpose. 

The book consists of a preface, a table of contents, a rather 
inadequate index, and seven chapters of discussion. The follow- 
ing is a brief chapter summary. Chapter 1 outlines the general 
theory of regulation and sets forth the main points of contro 
versy; chapter 2 explains what should be considered as fair 
present value under different circumstances; chapter 3 makes an 
analysis of what is a fair rate of return that a company is entitled 
to earn on the fair present value; chapters 4 and 5 take up the 
replacement cost and actual or final cost bases of valuation, 
showing in each case how the appraisal should be determined, and 
especially what items should be included and what excluded from 
the valuation ; chapter 6 is devoted to a discussion of going value 
and chapter 7 to depreciation. 
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As to the valuatio1 company is entitled to earn a 
return, the author, vs the general rule laid down 
by the courts, namely r present value of the property. 
But he presents a p nalysis of what is fair present 
value under different In case of new undertakings, 
or when a property ha t newly appraised, he would take 
for the future the act il investment as shown by the 
accounts of the com} If fair return and no more is 
allowed on this amount, sider that the investor would 
be treated justly, and | be ample new capital available 
for needed developme se of old properties newly brought 
under regulation, wl nts do not reveal the actual in- 
vestment, he would netion between past profitable 
and unprofitable uw For the first class, he would 
take the actual orig t useful property in service, 
less accrued depreciat the fair present value on which a 
return should be alloy But for past unprofitable concerns, he 
would not deduct a eciation, or he would take even 
replacement cost wit! hout accrued depreciation, as the 
proper basis of valuat [he method selected would depend 
upon the facts in ea Justice, apparently, should not 
follow too rigid gen Actual cost new less accrued de- 
preciation may be a f ition in one set of circumstances, 
but very unfair in a But it should be observed that the 
author’s statement of fair value in each class of cases 
is much more definit sions of the courts and com- 
missions seem to jus \ loes not always let the fact 
stand out sufficiently hat the rules which he lays down are 
his own ideas of what to be, and not what the courts say 
constitutes justice. ‘1 ts have not gone farther than to 
say that the company ght to a fair return on the value 
of its property emp public service. 

A separate chapt to a discussion of going value. 
Under this term, the ld group such intangible capital 
costs as company org legal expenses, taxes and inter- 
est during constru pmental expenses, also early 
operating deficits o1 n fair return on investment. 
While this is a broa f the term going value than is or- 
dinarily employed, 1 viewer it seems to conform with 
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whether he would include also later deficiencies in return, or, if 
not, where the line should be drawn between those to be included 
in capital and those to be borne as losses by the investors. Also, 
while he holds that going value should be allowed, whatever basis 
of valuation be used, he does not make clear just how the amount 
should be determined in the case of an appraisal. As he presents 
the general idea, it appears to the reviewer as a category of 
actual cost or experience, to be shown only by the company’s 
individual records. The thing would not be disclosed by an 
appraisal, for with like property the actual costs would differ 
greatly from one company to another. In the case of a new 
undertaking, the author’s classification may be followed satisfac- 
torily, but I do not see how it can be used if fair value can not 
be determined from the company’s records, but must be established 
by the means of a physical valuation. 


Joun Bauer. 
Cornell University. 


Engineering Economics: First Principles. By Joun Cuarwes 
Lounssury Fisn. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. 1915. Pp. xii, 217. $2.00.) 

The author’s aim is well stated in his preface: 


Every engineering structure, with few exceptions, is first suggested 
by economic requirements; and the design of every part, excepting 
few, and of the whole is finally judged from the economic standpoint. 
. . . It is therefore apparent that the so-called principles of design 
are subordinate to the principles which underlie economic judgment. 

. . This important fact usually escapes the student of engineering 
because, while he may have seen hundreds of books on the principles 
of design and his time is largely employed in studying these principles 
and their application, he has seen not one book devoted to the principles 
which underlie economic judgment, and his books and his instructors 
merely mention these in passing. . . . The present work was under 
taken with the belief that to the engineer a working knowledge of first 
principles is as essential in the economics as in the mechanics of struc 
tures; and that special study and drill in the application of principles 
is as advantageous in the one case as in the other. . . . The book is 
intended to meet the first needs of the student, and to render effective 
service in the office. It is hoped that it will facilitate the introduction of 
formal instruction in engineering economics in the engineering schools, 
and assist sound engineering practice. 


The book is divided into five parts as follows: I, Introductory, 
pp. 1-4; II, Elements of the Problem of Economic Selection, pp. 
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5-108. This part pon Interest (simple and 
compound), Sinking Salvage Value, Elements 
of Yearly Cost of S I iting; III, Solution of the 
Problem of Econo: 109-148. The titles of the 
chapters are: Bas Comparison, Procedure for 
Economic Selection, | nomic Selection; IV, Bib- 
liography and Dey Tables, pp. 149-175; V, 
Tables, including 1 ind tables of values, pp. 
176-206. The ind prepared in detail. 

The usual math with a few illustrative ex- 
amples, are given 1 worth, discount, etc. Ap- 
plications are then detail to sinking funds 
with the usual mat! ts in which simple algebra 
and the elements sed. The chapter on First 
Cost contains, very formulas, but consists of a 
discussion of the vai h should be entered as first 
cost. The large nu covered briefly but clearly. 
The chapter on Sa ded between mathematical 
discussion, with illust ind general economic argu- 
ments without mat a combination which seems 
particularly satis! ficult and debated, indeed 
debatable, subject. 

For depreciatio1 the straight line formula, 
the sinking fund f m and the Gillette formulas, 
and the formula Ratios.” The examples 
which are worked fferent formulas show how very 
different the salvag determined by the different 
assumptions which rmulas. The following table 
summarizes the resu pl 
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of any one of them. Without intelligent selection, indeed, when 
the results of different calculations vary to the extent to which 
these vary, it may be somewhat doubted whether the calculations 
are of any practical value, and whether an intelligent engineer 
might not more simply, by the use of his judgment, arrive at a 
salvage value which would be just as reliable as any of these 
calculated values. Indeed, we might say that a totally inexperi- 
enced person, who is no engineer at all, would undoubtedly get a 
salvage value somewhere between the limits here obtained. This 
remark need not be interpreted as condemning any or all of the 
formulas, or as condemning the teaching of such formulas; for it 
is undoubtedly true that proper teaching along the lines of this 
chapter of Fish’s text would aid materially in liberalizing the 
student’s point of view as to the use of mathematics and economics 
in his every-day work. 

Chapter 6 on the Elements of Yearly Cost of Service is again 
partly discussion and partly mathematical, and the following 
chapter on Estimating is largely a brief, but intelligent and 
intelligible, discussion of estimating. 

The real essence of the work is, of course, contained in part III 
wherein the solution of the problem of economic selection is under- 
taken. The excellent feature of the teaching in this part is the 
stress laid upon the fact that, when all is said and done, the 
various calculations which may be made are to be used not blindly 
but merely as a help to the judgment of the engineer in making 
his decision between the economic values of two or more proposed 
structures. As this part of the work is to so great an extent 
illustrated by examples worked out for the benefit of the student, 
there should be no difficulty in making the subject interesting 
and effective with any class of engineers, and there is little chance 
to do more in a review than call attention to this fact. 

One difficulty with the book from beginning to end is the com- 
plete lack of exercises for the students to do. The author says 
that “in connection with the lessons the student should be given 
many problems to solve in order that he may become self-reliant 
in the application of principles.” It is my opinion that the 
hardest part of the teaching of the subject of this book would be, 
not to concoct thirty to fifty lectures upon it, but to bring together 
a well-selected list of exercises for the student to work: and I 
therefore do not hesitate in the slightest to say if such a list of 
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exercises were pr rather use it than to uss 
this book devoid « It may well be that there 
would be conside1 ecting for the book a list of 
exercises of suffic rest to be useful for teaching 
in different instit nt classes. Nevertheless, less 
than half of th r should do is now done when 
he contents hims« he preface that the exercises 


should be furnish 


The last two p ween stated, a bibliography 
and various tabl phy is so long that it is difficult 
to judge how well Che author has occasionally, 
through the tex pplementary reading, and his 
bibliography may e used for special investiga 
tions in office wo1 : general additional instruction 


in the class roon 


One subject of portance, especially in regard 
to calculations 1 luring structures, has been 
touched too lig! the change of prices; in 
particular, the cl neral price level. In such a 
matter as salvage \ reciation no discussion can bi 
adequate which d lerable stress upon future prices. 
Again, in econon tical element has to be taken 
into consideratio1 | nate ly. If a railroad engineer 
were to have « irs ago, on the question of 
steel versus we ght have decided that the 
wooden coach \ ; without, perhaps, taking into 
consideration tl he Interstate Commerce Com 
mission might, bef re out, relegate it to the scrap 
heap by its imp \nd, in general, the question of 
choice between nd more costly structure on 
the one hand and t and less costly structure on 
the other has to 1 very large extent, by one’s 
judgment as to t s, politically and socially as 
well as econom! tri tly mathematical point of 
view it might be for this possible judgment in 
some of the iten ilations previous to the exercise 
of the final dex the future element should be 
entered, I believ: ince of the dynamic in economics 
should be emph ng distance estimates. 


Epwi1n WItson. 
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the problem or 1 answers are followed by 
references to inting and to numerous 
accounting publ 

To teachers r, especially to those using 
the author's 1 students, the book should 
prove useful in suthor’s point of view. But 
it is suspected xr student resourcefulness 
and independ the book may be found 
to work, in tl irm than good. 

Well-conceiy may be, its subject-matte r 
is, in a measur btful, for example, whether 
the needs ot st s definition of reserves and 
reserve funds, 1 depreciation reserves, and 
in its treatme \ serious error is noted, mort 
over, in the 1 ruals with deferred items 
accrue d interes nstance, is rroneously in 
cluded among ts, and several items of 
accrued expen examples of deferred liabili 
ties From tl the student m Ly derive the 
important prin equitable assignment of in- 
cole and xX} 
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more question nology and more problems in 
the applicat oO! ent ot ] 7 and financial 
considerations 1 its answers and solutions been 
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The first systematic study of the operation of minimum wages 
in Great Britain was made by Mr. Tawney, and published in 
1914 under the title, The Establishment of Minimum Rates in 
Chain-Making Industry under the Trade Boards Act of 1909. The 
present volume is about three times as large as its predecessor, 
and is a more difficult, more suggestive, and more finished piece 
of work. The number of persons in the tailoring industry to 
whom the Trade Boards act has been applied is about 145,000. 
Although the tailoring trade board was organized in December, 
1910, its wage determinations did not go into effect until Feb- 
ruary, 1913. The first rates were 6d. per hour for men and 
31d. per hour for women, but the latter was raised in July, 
1914, to 344d. Whether these rates constitute “living wages” 
in the sense of our American statutes is not certain. The British 
act does not require a trade board to fix the minimum precisely 
at the level of a decent livelihood. 

The effects of the minimum wage in the tailoring industry dur- 
ing the first eighteen months of its operation may be thus briefly 
summarized: About one third of the women, and between one 
fifth and one fourth of the men affected, have obtained an in- 
crease in compensation. No evidence is available to show that the 
wages of the higher-paid workers have been reduced, or that the 
prices of the products have risen. Some of the less efficient 
employers have experienced a reduction in profits, and it is prob- 
able that a few of them will not be able to continue in business, 
but there has been no injury to the trade as a whole. No 
appreciable diminution has taken place in the volume of employ- 
ment in the tailoring industry, nor even any serious displacement 
of the slower workers. Where wages are lowest, especially among 
the home workers, the law has been to a considerable extent 
evaded. The number of home workers has been slightly 
diminished, and this process is likely to discontinue gradually. 

As an example of painstaking observation and moderate state- 
ment, the volurne under review deserves a high place. So far as 
the reviewer is aware, it is the most suggestive and comprehensive 
account that has yet appeared of the minimum wage in operation. 
No person who has not carefully read it will henceforth be 
justified in making any general statement concerning the feasi 
bility of the minimum wage policy. All the problems and diffi- 
culties that are likely to confront the operation of a legal minimum 
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in the political field. The backwardness of the United States in regard 
to labor legislation and social welfare measures is apparently ascribed 
solely to the political policy of Mr. Gompers and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Other factors such as the influence of the frontier and 
of our eighteenth century constitution are not mentioned, and seemingly 
not considered of importance. 

Mr. Hunter's thesis is that labor can succeed politically and indus- 
trially only when it asserts its independence on both the industrial and 
the political field—a thesis dear to the heart of the socialist. Many 
concrete illustrations are presented indicating that organized labor in 
the United States is subservient in politics to the manufacturers whilc 
at the same time it is vigorously struggling by means of organized 
action to obtain freedom from the dominance of the latter in the in- 
dustrial field. A chapter is devoted to the anti-union activities of the 
American Association of Manufacturers and Martin Mulhall. Colorado 
is also held up as a fine example of the dismal failure of the political 
policy of the American Federation. In this state while a considerable 
number of “‘eard men” were in the legislature and also in responsible 
administrative offices, occurred perhaps the most bitter struggle in the 
history of American labor and capital—a struggle which culminated in 
the Ludlow massacre and in the conviction of J. R. Lawson. 

The greater strength and more distinguished leadership of organized 
labor in Europe are ascribed to independent political action. It is 
confidently asserted that, through labor parties, organized labor in 
Europe has won the right to use the boycott and the picket. “In 
Europe, injunctions are unknown in labor disputes, and so also are 
gunmen, thugs, and private armies in the employ of capitalists” 
(p. 138). The conclusion is reached that political subserviency to the 
men who furnish the sinews of war to the old parties, inevitably tends 
not only to sap the political strength of organized labor but also to 
undermine the unions in the industrial field. 

Frank T. Carton. 
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Mo: ;, Credit, and Banking 
Indian Finance ¢ Banking. By S. V. Doratswamn. 
(Mylapore, S. V. Doraiswami. 1914. Pp. 
iv, 175, lxx is. 2/8.) 

This descrip cal discussion of the currency system 
of India is wri who undertakes to interpret the 
attitude of intellis toward the complicated question 
of England’s cu y in India. The book also treats 
briefly certain ich as banking, proposals for a 
state bank, rai 1 the public debt. Much of the 
material consis it have previously appeared in 
various journal: probably explains the large amount 
of repetition. J lerable material that is relatively 
extraneous, as, pters on The Principles of Money 
and The Moneta f Advanced Countries. Appendices 
which constituts 1 of the book relate chiefly to the re- 
cent report of the I ion on Indian Finance Currency. 
The author is a trict gold standard with a gold cur- 
rency for India, thing but harsh language for the dila- 
tory tactics of the I reasury toward the carrying out of the 
recommendations ir Commission for the coinage of 
gold in India. 1 gold-exchange standard is condemned 
in language bot ind picturesque. For example (p. 47), 
the author say past twenty-two years the Indian 
currency syst bleeding victim of the vivisectory 
experiments of finance ministers and secretaries of 
state.” In his present system of “a managed cur- 
rency” is not au ‘ation, leads to an excessive coin- 
age of rupees, im] financial burdens upon India, and is 
responsible for a ick of confidence in the rupee on the 
part of the Indi nd a resulting growth in the practice of 
hoarding gold. 

The great ob pening of the Indian mints to the 
coinage of gold ar bstitution of a gold standard with 
gold coin in cil the present gold-exchange standard, 
the author finds rofits which London capitalists, many 
of whom are « tly or indirectly with the Indian 
Office (pp. 34-36 from the present system—profits re- 
sulting from th nts in sterling securities now made 
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either without interest or at absurdly low rates of interest, profits 
from the heavy purchases of silver for the coinage of Indian 
rupees, and profits from brokerage fees. The recent report of 
the Chamberlain Indian Currency Commission, the author believes, 
voices the sentiments of these London capitalists who are mak- 
ing large profits at the expense of India, and he characterizes 
the commission’s report as on the whole “a whitewashing report” 
(p. 89) in which “the Commissioners have whitewashed the 
authorities with a big brush” (p. 171). 

Mr. Doraiswami’s book can hardly be called scientific. It is 
a strongly one-sided view of a clearly two-sided question, and 
the materials and authorities are selected to make a case. None 
the less, some of the criticisms contain substantial elements of 
truth. The financial patronage of the Secretary of State for 
India is tremendous, and it is unfortunate that so many members 
of the Indian Office Finance Committee have been connected 
with banking houses that have profited by the India Office’s 
administration of the enormous funds under its control. No dis- 
honesty has been proven, but the author rightly contends that 
“Caesar’s wife should be above suspicion.” 

The ultimate solution of India’s currency problems may be a 
gold standard with a large amount of gold in circulation, the 
system advocated by the author and by many other earnest 
students of Indian currency; but the attainment of that object 
under ordinary circumstances would of necessity have been very 
slow; under the extraordinary circumstances that have developed 
as the result of the European war, since the book was written, 
the day of its attainment would seem to be long postponed. 

Meanwhile it should be remembered that India has never given 
the gold-exchange standard a fair trial. The Indian system as 
it has so far developed with its confusion of fiscal and monetary 
objects in the government’s sale of exchange, with its mixing 
of the functions of its gold standard reserve and its paper money 
reserve, its variable and uncertain rates for the sale of Council 
bills and other government drafts, and its excessively large in- 
vestment of reserve funds in interest-bearing securities under the 
pressure of fiscal needs, this system is far removed from the 
pure gold-exchange standard as advocated for India by A. M. 
Lindsay before the Barbour Commission, and as put into opera- 
tion over a decade ago in the Philippine Islands. The pure 
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gold-exchange sta: ; automatic in its functioning 
as is the gold s inage; it is much less ex- 
pensive, and, if d, should be equally strong. 
On the other ha | criticisms urged by the author 
against the Ind e applicable. 

There are n yf authority in the book but 
almost no specif There is no index and the 
proof-reading I The book, however, contains 
suggestive mat , represents a point of view 
which no studer y problems can ignore. 
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dustries (p. 11), but by implication is denied for manufactures 
(p. 10). Taking transportation into account, to go no further, 
the cost of many manufactures does vary widely in a country as 
large as ours, and it is hard to accept without qualification the 
dictum on page 10: “A duty on a manufactured product com- 
monly is either so high as to keep out all imports, or so low as 
to admit all.” 

The doctrine of comparative advantage receives needed em- 
phasis and restatement, and the distinguished author deserves 
the thanks of economic students for calling attention in so con- 
crete a way to the dominance of this principle in international 
trade. He does not fall into the classical economist’s error of 
interpreting the principle in terms of pain cost, but it must be 
confessed that his own statement leaves the matter a little vague: 
“A country under conditions of freedom tends to devote its labor 
and capital to those industries in which they work to the greatest 
effect” (p. 30). Not every reader is to be trusted to interpret 
such a statement in terms of profits. 

The United States, in Professor Taussig’s judgment, excels 
in industries dependent on rich natural resources, inventiveness 
in the making and skill in the using of machinery, mass produc- 
tion of homogeneous commodities, and, above all, skilled organiza- 
tion and management (p. 42). The discussion of this point is 
among the most interesting and suggestive parts of the book. 
Our country can maintain her present relative economic position, 
if she can maintain it at all, only by keeping ceaselessly ahead in 
the organization and technique of production, not by blocking 
the currents of international trade. It is a sound conclusion well 
put. 

The conception of “dominant” industries as setting wage 
standards is helpful, and the elementary fact, often forgotten, 
that uniform burdens on all industries, such as high wages, do 
not disable them from international competition, is abundantly 
shown. Necessarily less satisfactory is the discussion of how far 
the actual cheapness-of unskilled immigrant labor, for example, 
has served to give dominance to American industries utilizing it. 
The skill with which American business genius has made use of this 
as of dozens of other special advantages for this or that par- 
ticular industry, however, is admirably brought out. The whole 
volume centers around the concept of comparative advantage. 
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theorizing, with due emphasis on essentials, its store of detailed 
and sifted information, its eminent fairness, its caution in con- 
clusion and generalization—all combine to make it a model of 
what such a work ought to be, at once a thoughtful presentation 
of an important if hackneyed problem, and a_ substantial 
contribution to the economic history of our country. 

H. R. Mussey. 


Columbia University. 


The Valuation of Urban Realty for Purposes of Taxation. 
With Certain Sections Especially Applicable to Wisconsin. 
By Witrorp Ispeiti Kine. University of Wisconsin Eco- 
nomic and Political Science Series, Vol. VIII, No. 2. (Madi- 
son: Bulletin of the Univeristy of Wisconsin. 1914. Pp. 
133-246. 25 cents.) 


Mr. King has performed a service to all assessors by this study 
of the principles which should govern the assessment of urban 
real estate, and by explaining practical methods of standardizing 
assessments to the end that all owners of real estate shall pay 
their share of taxes in proportion to the value of their property. 

First there is a discussion of the value of land, what is meant 
by the term, and the various evidences of value which may be 
used to determine value. The practical difficulties arising from 
the fluctuating prices influenced by various conditions are then 
pointed out and recommendation is made of remedies for the 
unequal assessments which are too common in every state. The 
practical remedies recommended by Mr. King are four. 

1. Assessment of all property at full value. 

2. Assessment by trained assessors holding office for long terms. 

3. Complete publicity. 

4. A definite system of valuation. 

To obtain assessment of real estate at full value, supervision 
by the state is necessary. In no case should state taxes be wholly 
dependent upon the valuation of local assessors. ‘Trained as- 
sessors can be obtained only by appointment, not by election; 
and no person who has not first passed a rigid examination should 
be eligible for appointment. Permanent tenure of office, subject 
to removal for cause, is a necessary condition. These state- 
ments must commend themselves to all who are familiar with 
actual conditions. 
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As a necessary f obtaining equality ana pupuicity, Mr. 
King recommends what commonly known as the unit system, 
which is employed ssessments worthy of the name 
are made. He recon ; that the ordinary unit should be a 
strip of land 1 foot wide by 100 feet deep, although, being a 
practical man, he says that if in any section lots are of a 
uniform depth, great ; than 100 feet, this uniform depth 
may be taken as tl t. Generally the uniform unit of 100 
feet in depth is regarded as the best. Under the unit system, 
the front foot valu letermined from all of the evidences 
obtainable, and is set down on maps of convenient size and shape 
so that the unit val Ly be displayed on one sheet for con- 
siderable areas. ‘The whole city is treated in like fashion. 

In discussing th« 1e of buildings, Mr. King points out that 


this value can not st of reproduction and is not 


governed by origi which might be much greater. In 
discussing deprecia obsolescence (the latter being very 
important in rapidly changing American cities), he says that the 
value of land and together, when the building has any 
value, may be dete ed by capitalizing the net rent at about 


the rate on mortgag on real estate in the neighborhood. 


In his treatment of the relation of the depth of a lot to its 
value, Mr. King gives rules in use in Cleveland, Chicago, 
New York, Milwaukee, and London, also the Davies rule some- 
what in use in New \ for determining the value of a lot of 
greater or less depth than 100 feet. He points out clearly that 
these rules are not | application and must often be 
modified for retail tricts, wholesale districts, and residential 
districts ; in some cities the curve of value in use in residential dis- 
tricts is quite different from that in use in retail business dis- 
tricts. He shows how a curve of value may be plotted when a 
reasonable number of sa lots of different depth have been 
made, and the considerations are known. 

In many cities alleys are common. The various theories con- 
cerning the value to be ascribed to alley influences are considered, 
and Mr. King re ends that the usual mode of computing 
the value should be by adding a percentage to the front foot 
value, because of the existence of the alley at the rear of the 
lot. He shows that there is a serious objection to simply adding 
part or all of the alley area to the area of the lot. An alley 
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situated 30 feet from the street and parallel to it would add 
less to the value of the lot than would an alley 100 feet from 
the street; although if the area of the lot were computed on the 
basis of any short-lot rule, it would appear to have a greater 
value with an alley near the street than with one further from it. 

The enhancement of the value of a lot by reason of its posi- 
tion at the corner of intersecting streets is treated in the light 
of the studies made by the late W. A. Somers, Messrs. Lindsay 
and Bernard, Mr. Pleydell, and others. In the case of the inter- 
section of retail streets, Mr. King agrees that the relative value 
of the intersecting streets must have an important bearing upon 
the percentage of enhancement due to corner position. He pre- 
sents an ingenious diagram of his own showing the reason for 
this enhancement of value, and gives rules for the construction 
of curves of value where there is adequate information concerning 
rentals and sales. 

There is a small part of Mr. King’s book that, to the average 
reader, is rather difficult of comprehension because of the use 
of mathematical terms with which many persons are unfamiliar. 
Some of the computations relating to depreciation are, perhaps, 
too abstruse and academic. But this statement applies to very 
little of the book. It might well be put into the hands of every 
man concerned with the assessment of real estate. 


Lawson Purpy. 
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Population and Migration 
Negroes in the United States. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, Bulletin 129. (Washington. 1915. Pp. 207.) 

A more extended special report on negroes is to be issued some- 
time in the future. This bulletin, which is only a forerunner, 
is confined almost wholly to statistics of population, agriculture, 
mortality, and religious bodies, of which only the material on 
agriculture and mortality is essentially new. The population 
statistics have been reproduced from the federal census of 1910 
and those of religious bodies from a special report of 1906. 
All other statistics not previously published are for the year 
1910. 
A 

Significant of the economic and social status of the negroes 
generally is the large percentage of negroes as compared with 
whites gainfully employed. Taking the country as a whole, 71 
per cent of all negroes ten years of age and over were gainfully 
employed in 1910; the percentages for the same age period by 
sex were 87.4 for males and 54.7 for females. The correspond- 
ing percentages for whites by sex were 77.9 and 19.2 respectively. 
In the Southern States the percentages of negroes gainfully 
employed run higher, ranging from 81.6 in Delaware to 90.6 
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in Alabama and Mississippi for the males and from 30.5 in 
West Virginia to 68.5 in Mississippi for the females. If taken 
at their face value these statistics are of considerable interest 
as a comment by inference upon the popular belief that the 
negro doesn’t pay his own way. Statistics regarding relative 
wage rates for whites and negroes would have been pertinent, 
and also some definite information regarding comparative 
efficiency of the two races in the same occupations is needed. 

The occupational status of the negro can in part be inferred 
from the statistics of the principal occupations. Fifty-six per 
cent of all negro males ten years of age or over gainfully em- 
ployed are in agriculture, considerably more than half of this 
number being farm laborers. The proportion of skilled workmen 
is very low. More significant still is the high percentage (48.1) 
of the females of the same age group ranked as farm laborers. 
Only 3.9 per cent of the females are ranked as farmers as con- 
trasted with 25.1 per cent of the males so ranked. Female 
laundresses (not in laundries) constitute 17.9 per cent of the 
females gainfully employed and cooks 10.2 per cent. Thus 80.1 
per cent of the females of ten years or over gainfully employed 
fall within these four occupations, showing, as one might expect, 
much less diversity of occupation for the females than for the 
males. 

Only in regard to agriculture does the report give statistics 
for comparison with the whites in this connection. Here we find 
that out of a total population of which negroes comprise 10.7 
per cent they constitute 14 per cent of the total number of farm 
operatives. It may be inferred that this excessive percentage 
is in part to be accounted for by the higher percentage of negro 
women and children working in the fields, but statistical data for 
testing this assumption are lacking in the report. Apparently, 
negroes are engaging more extensively in agriculture than pre- 
viously, for the increase among negroes in this occupation from 
1900 to 1910 was 19.6 per cent, while that for the whites was 
only 9.5 per cent. Of course, the high percentage of negroes in 
the rural South accounts very largely for this discrepancy of 
percentages. In fact, the negro is decidedly more rural than any 
other class of our population. Of the negroes 72.6 per cent 
live in rural communities as compared with 55.8 per cent for 
native-born whites, 63.9 per cent for native-born whites of native 
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relate to the dependent, defective, and delinquent classes, and 
agriculture. However, it is not likely materially to decrease 
the number of cross-references to other special or general census 
reports which the investigator will have to make for the sake 
f amending his data. It may not be out of place to remark 


that a similar special census report on immigrants would be of 
great value at the present time. 
L. L. Bernarp. 
University of Missouri. 


Population: A Study in Malthusianism. By Warren S. 
Tuompson. Columbia University Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics and Public Law, Vol. LXIII, No. 3. (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1915. Pp. 216. $1.75.) 

The century-old controversy over the theories of the Rev. 
Thomas Malthus is revived once more by Dr. Thompson in a 
dress of refreshing originality. The old method of deductive 
reasoning is abandoned, the theory is cleared of non-essentials, 
and the main thesis of the English economist is amply supported 
by strong statistical evidence. 

The Malthusian position is thus stated by Dr. Thompson: 
“Although at any normal time there is food enough to keep 
alive all members of the population, yet it is only actual pressure 
upon subsistence, or fear of pressure, which keeps population 
from multiplying more rapidly than it actually does.” This 
statement does not agree with the usual interpretation of the 
doctrine, which interpretation is based on the first edition of the 
Essay. In the sixth edition, however, Malthus made his state- 
ment decidedly less pessimistic and it is only fair to judge a 
writer by his most mature thought. Perhaps if Malthus were 
writing in more modern economic terminology he would say that 
a downward pressure upon the standard of living operates as 
a check upon the increase of population. 

In presenting his statistical evidence, the author first shows 
by index numbers of wages and prices that real wages have 
fallen in the past twenty five years, not only in the United 
States but in all countries in which the figures are available. 
Statistics are then presented in regard to the production of 
food-stuff of all kinds, proving that the rate of increase has 
kept pace with the increase of population chiefly by the bringing 
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of new lands u n rather than by increasing the 
production per a ilso shows that the possibilities of 
increasing the ar ltivation are not so great as generally 
supposed. The fact t in the United States the area of land 
in farms increass nly 4.8 per cent between 1900 and 1910 
is evidence that th omparatively little unused land which is 
not beyond the present margin of profitable cultivation. 

In measuring th vement of population the author states 
that the unprec« 1 increase of the past fifty years was 
made possible by rapid development of means of transpor- 
tation, labor-savins machinery, and the extension of the 


area of cultivatior rapid development of these features 


can not be repeated the future. Evidence is then presented 
to show that the 


fully in agriculture and that the assumed increasing returns of 


minishing returns is operating power- 


industry are largely fictitious when all the social costs are taken 
into account. 

Dr. Thompson’s neclusions are, then: (1) That Malthus was 
essentially correct in his statement of the law of population. 
(2) Malthus was o correct when he said that much misery 
and suffering is | by the overcrowding of the population. 
The greater death-rate of the lower classes shows that they suffer 
because they are vide themselves with the essentials 
of life. (3) Population can not continue to increase at its present 
rate without a simplification of the standard of living. 


G. B. L. Arner. 


The Medico-Actuarial Mortality Investigation. Five volumes. 
I. Height and Weight. Rate of Mortality to be Used in 
Standard or Expected Deaths. 1. Influence of Build on 
Mortality. Causes of Death. Mortality among Women. 
Mortality among North American Indians, Negroes, Chinese 
and Japanese North America, III. Effects of Occupation 
on Mortality. IV. Mortality among Insured Lives, Showing 
Medical Impairment. Defects in Physical Condition, in 
Personal History or Family History. V. Defects in Physical 
Condition in Personal or Family History. Mortality m 
Southern Stat Mortality under Joint Lives. (New 
York: Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors and 
Actuarial So y of America. 1915. Pp. 181; 159; 219; 
211; 185. l. I, $2.50; vols. II-V, $10 each.) 
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The report under review represents the most accurate and 
scientific investigation of mortality yet made in this country and, 
in fact, rivals anything which has ever been done in those Euro- 
pean countries which have a reputation for accurate and com- 
plete vital statistics. The report was authorized in 1909 by 
the Actuarial Society of America and by the Association of 
Life Insurance Medical Directors. It is published in five volumes 
containing over 300 tables with their explanation. The investi- 
gation covered fully 3,000,000 policies and was based upon the 
experience of life insurance companies of the United States 
and Canada. It included among other groups, 68 groups of occu- 
pations involving hazards, 76 groups of medical impairments, 4 
groups of women, and 2 groups of negroes. 

Particular attention was given to overweight, underweight, 
overheight, and underheight in their relation to longevity. The 
investigation did not go back of 1885 and it is interesting to 
note that the 43 companies coéperating, had at that date 97 
per cent of the total amount of old line insurance in force in 
the United States and Canada. The need for such information 
in the development of compensation insurance makes the results 
of this investigation especially valuable. 

Life insurance vital statistics carry with them a much smaller 
element of error than do most government statistics of this 
character and hence the more dependable are the results. But 
the committee was not appointed to draw up a new mortality 
table to supersede the American and Actuaries tables now in 
general use and the warning is given that the results of 
the investigation should not be used for any of the ordinary 
financial calculations of insurance companies, as, for example, 
the calculation of premiums or reserves. The specified purpose 
was to investigate physical, occupational, and residential hazards, 
hazards arising from family history, and the effect of “build” 
on longevity. 

It is well known that the American Table shows a higher 
death-rate than that actually experienced by life insurance com- 
“in participating 
policies it is the actual death-rate which determines the cost of 


panies, but, as the committee well remarks, 


insurance to policy holders.” In general this is true both of 
participating and non-participating policies, but there has been 
considerable discussion concerning the use of this redundant table 
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both by participat on-participating companies. If life 


insurance is to beco nore strictly mutual in its actual opera- 
tion, and if supery to be more intelligently directed for 
the benefit of the in ind if there is to be further improve- 
ment in the mortality perience, then a demand may very 
properly arise for char; more nearly based upon an actual 
experience of insur 

Only a few of iluable and interesting results of 
the investigation ca licated. 

It was found that uge height of the males investigated 
was 5 ft., 814 incl that of the females was 5 ft., 414 in. 

There was found 1 lecided improvement in the life of the 
insured. The rat rtality was very low at age of entry, 
and the ultimate mo: for the eleventh and succeeding policy 
years was less than 60 per cent of the American Table for the 
attained ages below 40 s to be explained by the improve- 
ment in sanitary cor the advance in medical knowledge, 
and the more intellig thods of medical selections. Regard- 
ing overweights and weights it was found that the aggre- 
gate mortality was nut 10 per cent in excess of the expected. 
The mortality increase f overweights is greater than that for 
underweights as c 1 with average weights, although the 
mortality increas lerweights at the early ages is very 
marked. Ninety-fe iuuses of death at different ages were 
tabulated. Between tl ges 15-29 and 30-44 tuberculosis 
ranked first and ty} fever second, while above these ages 
apoplexy and organ ise of the heart ranked first. 

The mortality among the married women investigated was 
about 50 per cent higher than in the case of spinsters. Negroes 
were investigated under the two heads “ministers, teachers, pro- 
fessional men” and “ ther colored.” The ratio of the actual 
to the expected mortality among the first class was 187 per cent 
and among the second class 147 per cent. 

The effect upon mortality of the use of intoxicants was care- 
fully investigated and results supply excellent argument 
for those now engag« the prohibition movement. 

The mortality in 199 classes of occupations was investigated. 
Of special interest to the insurance fraternity was the investiga- 
tion of the mortalit rience under different classes of poli- 


cies—ordinary life, ed payment, and endowment. A careful 
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examination was made of the mortality effect of tuberculosis with 


different classes, as, for example, where one parent has tubercu- 
losis and where a brother or sister had the disease. The incidence 
of mortality from tuberculosis was shown to be similar in the case 
of the insured having either a parent or a brother or sister afflicted 
with the disease, thus adding to the testimony that tuberculosis is 
not inherited. A higher death-rate was found for underweights 
from tuberculosis. 

For many years it has been a common belief that the mortality 
in the southern states is higher than in the northern states. The 
mortality experience of 14 companies in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Texas, Louisiana, and Mississippi—states in 
which malarial fever has been prevalent—was investigated. With 
the exception of Texas the actual mortality varied from the 
expected from 131 per cent to 178 per cent. However, there 
has been substantial improvement in the mortality experience in 
these states. The mortality from typhoid fever has been about 
one and one half times the standard and from malaria about 
seven times the standard. 

The detailed work of the investigation was done by a force 
of ten to fifteen girls, with the latest mechanical devices; and, 
considering the extent of the investigation, its small cost and 
prompt completion, an interesting comparison might be made 
between private and public statistical work. This investigation 
sets a high mark for work of this character and its results should 
be carefully studied by those interested in any phase of vital 
statistics. 

W. F. Gepnarr. 


Washington University. 
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Fonxatsrup, A. O. The Scandinavian-American. (Minneapolis: K. C. 
Holter. 1915. Pp. 167. 75c.) 

Herscn, L. La mortalité chez les neutres en temps de guerre. (Paris: 
Giard & Briére. 1915. Pp. 36. 1 fr.) 

Mitus, H. A. The Japanese problem in the United States. (New York: 
Maemillan. 1915. Pp. xxi, 334. $1.50.) 

This book is published for the Commission on Relations with 
Japan, under the authority of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. The author was formerly agent of the Immi- 
gration Commission, in charge of the investigations in the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast states. The report of the commission is 
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drawn on liberally, a ue of the present work consists largely 
in putting in mor rm the material contained in that re- 
port, bringing tl t to date, and introducing the author’s 
opinions and con 

The bulk of the n up with descriptions and analyses 
of the life of the Ja he various occupations and industries 
which they have Pacific coast. It is shown that they 
have made the grea ssion in agriculture, but that they have 
also entered other indus sufficient numbers to have aroused the 
characteristic ant In agriculture they tend to con- 
centrate on intens When the Japanese first appeared 
in considerable nu lisplayed a marked tendency to under- 
bid other laborers itions they entered. This fact, com- 
binded with their 1 the ease with which they could be 
secured through « ) them favor in the eyes of employers, 
but aroused antag ther workers. These distinctions in 
wages have now st obliterated. In agriculture, they 
pay high rentals 1 to raise land values. The chief 
objection to them low standard of living they are 
willing to accept, * women who work in the fields. 

The closing chapte1 ok deal with the history and motives 
of the Alien Land saracteristics of the Japanese, the prob- 
lem of assimilati ; suggestions for improving the situa- 
tion. It is of sig the author, as a result of his study, 
takes his place wit! number of close students of immigra- 
tion who favor r« he plan he favors is a modification of 
that proposed b r Gulick. Throughout the book it is 
demonstrated tha ition of Japanese immigration by an 
international agi been a most desirable thing for this 
country, and the a ny acute problem and the disappearance 
of earlier undesir ns are due to the very small number 
of recent immigrant 

The book revea painstaking, and conscientious investi- 
gation, and forms idition to the concrete studies of alien 
races in the Unite 

Henry Pratt Farrcuip. 


REE.yY, M. K. Se mmiqration. (White Plains, 
Wilson. 1915. P 

The blind population tates, 1910. Bureau of the Census, 
Bull. 130. (Wa f the Census. 1915. Pp. 52.) 

India’s appeal to | unt of Hindu immigration to the 
Dominion. By a Hi: lian. (Victoria, B.C.: India Associa- 
tion, 630 Speed 

Indian population i Stat and {laska, 1910. (Washing- 


ton: Bureau of t 
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Social Problems and Reforms 
The Social Problem: A Constructive Analysis. By Cuarves A. 
E.iwoop. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1915. Pp. 
xii, 255. $1.25.) 
Looking upon Western civilization as a whole, as it manifests 
itself in the second decade of the twentieth century, Professor 
Ellwood finds many causes of dissatisfaction and apprehension. 


In its very foundations there exists a disquieting degree of rotten- 


ness, attributable to the “egoistic, socially-negative doctrines’ 


which marked the nineteenth century. There is danger that civ- 
ilization itself, at best a fragile creation, will be disrupted, and 
mankind will be plunged once more into barbarism. This situation, 
however, does not call for a pessimistic attitude. It is a mistake 
to assume that the course of social evolution is predetermined, and 
that man has no control of his own destiny. It is the function of 
social science to show how social forces may be manipulated by 
human agencies so as to bring about a more desirable state of 
things than could result from the operation of blind chance. This 
is the social problem, the “problem of human living together,” and 
it is the greatest of all the problems which confront mankind, be- 
cause it includes all of the so-called “social problems,” each of 
which is integrally related to it, and can not be adequately dealt 
with as an isolated phenomenon. 

Civilization being at bottom a matter of ideal values, it is most 
important that the ideas and ideals which characterize any society 
should be both right and harmonious. Much of the present dis- 
order is due to a lack of uniformity as to social values, and to a 
tenacious adherence to certain socially-negative values, such as 
materialism, individualism, and hyper-nationalism, which have 
gained a firm hold on the Western mind. If society is to progress, 
and progress by a better means than revolution, its members must 
come to an agreement as to the value of ideas and ideals. Those 
which are socially advantageous must be selected for approval and 
perpetuation ; those which are destructive must be marked out for 
condemnation and elimination. To do this successfully requires an 
analysis of the various elements of our present civilization. 

Among the historical elements, the greatest religious contribu- 
tion is found to have come from the Hebrews. To the Greeks we 
owe our artistic and intellectual traditions, and to the Romans 
our traditions in government and law. The Germans have given 
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us our tradition of i berty. Being thus a composite, or 
mosa.c, put together f ral different sources, the contribu- 
tions of which could 1 ‘fectly blended, our civilization is of 
necessity full of incor [he social confusion which re- 
sults from these tender pecially marked in America. The 
physical elements invol cial problem have called forth 
the new science of eus ffers great promise. Among the 
economic elements aré tinguished city life and capitalism, 
each of which has its tendencies, particularly the latter 
through its encourag iterialism in rich and poor alike. 
Capitalism, as it now » be thoroughly condemned. Some 
form of socialism, in t! se, must take its place. Among 
the spiritual and idea there is so much of confusion, and 
so many socially-neg trines, that a revaluation in nearly 
every department of lif | for, if civilization is to persist and 
society progress. 

Of the social prol presented, Professor Ellwood finds 
no permanent solut Principles must be discovered 
which will serve as a le to conduct. The solution can 
not be by one-sided ' ternal machinery of social or- 
ganization, nor by : The salutary changes must arise 
within the human c! The method of securing them is 
through the educatio1 the young into a proper understanding 
of, and attitude tov ul environment. To do this, 
trained social leaders iry, and the development of such 
leaders is the great 1 lay 

The foregoing sun ild rive an idea of the value of the 
book, and of its cont: to social science. It remains only to 
remark that it is wel interesting, and convincing. The 
breadth of vision ar sense attitude which mark all of 
Professor Ellwood’s it from the impracticability and 
abstruseness which t} ht easily have involved. 


Henry Pratt 
Yale University. 


The Normal Life. By 1! T. Devine. (New York: Survey 
Associates, Inc. 1 Pp. 233. $1.00.) 
This book is adn ( 1, the author having chosen to 
disregard the convent vy of social workers and, instead of 
discussing existing ev to ] nt the “positive rather than the 


negative aspect of development rather than patho- 
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logical aberration, healthy participation in organized human ac- 
tivities rather than waste, pauperism, criminality and degeneracy.” 
We need books that present standards of normal life, but the 
danger of descending into a discussion of abnormal conditions is 
ever present and escape is difficult. ‘This book occasionally deviates 
from its apparent purpose, the best illustration being the 12 pages 
of discussion allowed the “dependent child” who is surely a con- 
siderable departure from the normal individual. 

The author classifies the life of man into seven divisions and dis- 
cusses each separately, although he groups the first two, “before 
birth” and “infancy,” together with the topic “parentage” under 
the general head of “infancy.” He urges the need of a good hered- 
ity, of proper prenatal care, of a competent home, and of a good 
mother. An interesting departure from conventional thought ap- 
pears in the statement that the repeal of bastard laws is desirable, 
after the substitution of other processes to secure paternal re- 
sponsibility for the support of an illegitimate child. ‘The social 
worker would be greatly relieved if a feasible plan for solving this 
problem had also been suggested. 

Childhood is regarded as the special province of education. 
Mind and body must be fitted to satisfy the wants of man. Those 


habits and instincts should be encouraged which economize power 
and promote social welfare. Part of this work, however, must be 
done in the fourth stage—youth. Child labor laws are needed, voca- 
tional training must be given, health conserved, and provision be 
made for recreation. Mental defect and juvenile delinquency 
enter at this point for a brief discussion. 


At maturity the individual becomes a producer and contributor 
to the life of the community. Work and home become the absorb- 
ing interests. To facilitate the work of social reconstruction the 
author suggests the complete registration of the entire population, 
and a general finger-print system. A normal working day is advo- 
cated under good sanitary conditions while home manufacture is 
condemned. A vigorous affirmative statement is made relative to 
the question of minimum wage legislation. Here, again, abnormal 
life comes to the surface in a brief but effective discussion of the 
unemployed and of measures for their relief. Among the recom- 
mendations are: employment bureaus, expansion of the work of 
relief agencies, unemployment insurance, adjustment to seasonal 
trades, and workmen’s compensation. 

After showing that marriage is still popular, the author empha- 
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sizes the need of dé living as well as of wise ex- 


penditure of incon hat household management 


deserves the applica best brains of the land; neverthe- 
less, he says, wisely, t ety must develop community action 
for the betterment of \bnormal home conditions also 
receive attention and following subjects are handled very 
briefly: intemperan lisease, divorce, desertion, and 


widowhood. 

The working life lual must be prolonged ; thrift 
should be encourag responsibility be developed for 
the obligations impo [f necessary, a well-devised sys- 
tem of social insuran iblished to supplement the need. 

The book consist 


is written in racy Eng ppropriate to its purpose. So short 


public lectures and, accordingly, 


a presentation of * necessarily sketchy and many 


subjects are scarcely [he factor of religion might have 


received additional] spa 
Gerorce B. MANGOLD. 


The Pittsburgh Dist1 Civic Frontage. (New York: Survey 
Associates, In 14 Pp. xviii, 554. $2.50.) 
it Wage-Earning Pitt 1. (New York: Survey Associates, Inc. 
uit 1914. Pp. xvi; 582. $2.50.) 
: Hi These two volum plete the six in which are published in 
i book form the finding Pittsburgh survey. The Pittsburgh 
; ie District: Civic Front sists mainly of articles dealing with 
f tat general civic conditio1 irily industrial, published for the 
Brrik most part in Charitt he Commons in 1909. The hitherto 
Me) unpublished material un article upon “The disproportion | 
of taxation in Pitts! h,” by Shelby M. Harrison, describing the 
rathe: local and hen lly significant system of classify- 
ing real estate for purpos¢ taxation ; a most interesting account P 
by Florence Larrabee Lat of Pittsburgh’s care of dependent 


children under th: 


it is to be feared has 


many American st 
school system’’; an 
and significance of 


The title of the 


particularly approp 


lished all dealt with 


sburgh as a foster mother 


which 


ficance and general applicability in 
cription of “The new Pittsburgh 
iccount of the inception, conduct 


survey, by Paul U. Kellogg. 


Wage-Earning Pittsburgh, is not 
1e four volumes previously pub- 
rning Pittsburgh. In addition to some 
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previously printed articles this volume contains ‘Mediaeval Russia 
in the Pittsburgh district,” by Alexis Sokoloff; “One hundred 
negro steel workers,” by R. R. Wright, Jr.; “Industrial hygiene 
of the Pittsburgh district,” by H. F. J. Porter; “Sharpsburg: a 
typical waste of childhood,” by the late Elizabeth Beardsley But- 
ler; “The reverse side,” by James Forbes; and a number of im- 
portant appendixes. Mr. Porter’s valuable article is not very 
exactly described by its title since it treats not solely of what 
would to most be connoted by its title but also of the recruiting of 
employees, of general welfare work, of the development and of the 
stability of employees. While recording progress since the date of 
the survey, he calls attention to many inexcusably low standards 
still prevailing. He well says: “What has been needed has been to 
overcome the inertia of managers whose minds were molded under 
the fierce competition that in the 90’s existed between the com- 
panies that now compose the corporation.” The subtitle of Miss 
Butler’s article is so felicitous in its statement that no account of 
it is necessary, although the temptation is strong to insert the 
word “ghastly.” Mr. Forbes deals with police, the underworld, 
mendicancy, lodging houses, and prostitution. That Pittsburgh is 
but a segment of national conditions; that the connections of vice 
are widely extended; and that, nevertheless, local evils are con- 
trollable are the conclusions forced home by this most experienced 
investigator. 

Mr. Kellogg’s statement in the introductory note that in these 
two volumes “the effort has been made to preserve the validity of 
the reports as a transcript of conditions at the time of investiga- 
tion; but to bring out in text, footnote, and appendix, noteworthy 
changes for good, or the persistence of noteworthy evils” seems 
to be substantiated by the frequent improvement in conditions 
noted, and unfortunately also by many descriptions of continuing 
evils, as, for example, Mr. Oserioff’s account of a Soho Hillside in 
1914, showing the persistence of sanitary neglect in central Pitts- 
burgh. 

Every picture, even by camera or artist, fails to convey all that 
the original seems to be to those familiar with it, and hence calls 
forth criticism. It was inevitable that an attempt to describe social 
conditions in a great dynamic social group should have led to 
much resentment and denial by those whose attention was directed 
to finer sides of the life of the city than those upon which the study 
was focused. A careful reading of Mr. Kellogg’s account of the 
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survey will show 


burgh, were not 


cessful in aiding 
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ade it were not hostile to Pitts- 
y’s progressive life, were suc- 
ind had the national bearings 
inually in mind. A few quota- 
pprehensions as to the attitude of 


is a scapegoat city; progressive 

lone noteworthy things for their 

Yet at bottom the District exhibits 
purpose was to make the Survey not 
means for establishing rela- 

into the future . .. Mr. Woods 
ressive social service had gained a 

1 by our reports perhaps the most 
ition in the school administration: 

1; the creation of a department 

juate housing laws; the creation of an 
vil cases; the work of the Morals 

yn of a comprehensive relief plan by 
m; and the rapid development of 
rating these advances, and noting that 
preciable service with respect to 
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pt an estimate of the results of 
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Hersert E. Mitts. 


By Lawrence Vertiter. (New York: 
1914. Pp. viii, 343. $2.00.) 
en the most prominent of American 


housing. He first became known to the 
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American public through The Tenement House Problem, a two 
volume work published in 1903 in coéperation with Mr. Robert W. 
deForest. When the National Housing Association was estab 
lished, in 1910, Mr. Veiller was made secretary and director. He 
has since published: A Model Tenement House Law (1910) ; Hows- 
ing Reform > A Handbook jor Practical Use in American Cities 
(1910); and this volume. The Model Tenement House Law was, 
to a considerable degree, similar to the New York Tenement House 
Act of 1901, which had been framed largely by Mr. Veiller. This 
present volume is an elaboration of A Model Tenement House 
Law and an attempt to adapt its provisions to the needs of the small 
American cities and towns. Its chapters cover all types of habita- 
tion, not only tenements but also cottages, hotels, jails, convents, 
ind the like. 

The arrangement of A Model Housing Law is convenient. Ar- 

ticle 1 submits definitions and general provisions. Article 2 con- 
tains all provisions touching dwellings to be erected subsequent to 
the passages of the act under the titles, light and ventilation, sani- 
tation, and fire protection; article $, provisions on the subject of 
iterations; article 4, all provisions which relate to maintenance 
of dwellings; article 5 deals with compulsory improvements in 
dwellings erected prior to the passage of this act; article 6 with re 
juirements and remedies—chiefly provisions for enforcement. 
ach provision is strengthened by one or more paragraphs show- 
ing the reasons for its enactment. Some 80 diagrams are submitted 
showing the type of house, lot, or block arrangement required, or 
showing undesirable types made impossible by this act. 
The law is carefully devised, and from the politician’s point of 
view skilfully defended. But little attempt has been made to 
discover and show the ultimate scientific basis of the provisions. 
The appeal is throughout to public opinion or superficial reason- 
ing; careful arguments from economics or bacteriology to support 
the provisions are not submitted. His intention is to reach evil 
conditions by immediate “practical” measures. It must be admitted 
that the provisions are generally good if considered as experimen- 
tal, but it is essential to test the effects of each provision by careful 
records in cities adopting the law. This recommendation is not 
made by Mr. Veiller, who appears to believe his law infallible. 
There is real danger that this law, like much of American social] 
legislation, will be applied without measuring the effects upon 
health, business, rentals, and the like. 
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It is possible t ny points with the details. These 
defects are, how é y serious. An example of one 
of the worst m n page 192 in which is the pro- 
vision: “Exce] ) tiple-dwellings of Class B, no person not 
a member of th ken to live within any apartment, 


group or suite 
of health. On pag 


nt, in writing, of the board 
Mr. Veiller has defined a family as 


“a group of per r, whether related to each other 


by birth or not,” y makes the above provision value- 
less. Several | nsuffic iently defended, as, for ex 
ample, note 3 te 7 on page 74. The law is 
weakened at n neessions which are inconsistent 
with the general g and ventilation incorporated 
in the main p1 , as, for example, the permission 
in case of hot ir yard be provided, thus making it 
possible for h light and air from the rear 
apartments of nei; ings. ‘The provisions for courts 
(p. 89) fail to ] itely for light and ventilation of 
lower floors. P )§ itive to sinks, is much less satis- 
factory than m ly in existence in American cities. 
In general, hoy [ ns are excellently arranged and 
well defined. 

This housing ly in the sense of being a working 
model upon ¥ iild.” In the seventh chapter, 
however, Mr. Vi his law may be rendered “ideal 
as to the light f all future dwellings” if it is so 
modified as to } on of residence buildings exceed- 
ing two rooms O iy infer from his diagram that 


such buildings terraces thus excluding side light 
rooms facing to the north. This 


of crowded artificial living and 


and air and mi 


clearly makes | 


of sunlessness w! frow ideal. 

The spirit of ewhat controversial, as in the first 
chapter. Stat ‘rasionally inaccurate. An example is 
submitted in tl g quotation: ‘The housing problem is 
essentially th preventing people from maintaining con- 


ditions which a r neighbors or to the community” 


—a definition s t it would include many industrial and 
other social Pp! 
In general, it for A Model Housing Law that it 


is a valuable literature on the art of housing 
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reform. It is almost invaluable for the use of persons in municipal 
or state government or housing associations who wish to improve 
their local housing legislation and who are unwilling or unable 
to have recourse to expert advice. The book, though highly sug- 
gestive, is not a large contribution to housing science as distin- 
guished from the art of housing reform, but it is likely to result in 
the passage of a series of quite similar housing laws throughout 
the country which will make possible the discovery of the effect 
of similar provisions in diverse environments. Already Grand 
Rapids and Duluth have passed ordinances largely based upon this 
book. 


James Forp. 
Harvard University. 


Livelihood and Poverty. A Study in the Economic Conditions of 
Working-Class Households in Northampton, Warrington, 
Stanley, and Reading. By A. L. Bowxey and A. R. Bur- 
neTt-Hurst. (London: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 1915. Pp. 
222. $1.40.) 

The Ratan Tata Foundation “to promote the study and further 
the knowledge of methods of preventing and relieving poverty and 
destitution” is responsible for the publication of this book which is 
interesting not only for the statistical method employed, but also 
for its conclusions. In 1912 Dr. Bowley made an experimental 
study of the working-class families in the city of Reading, and the 
experience there gained served to economize energy in the surveys 
in the other towns made the following summer by Mr. Burnett- 
Hurst. In order to obtain an accurate sample of the working-class 
population, the tax lists in Stanley and Warrington and the direc- 
tories in Northampton and Reading were carefully checked over, 
every twentieth building being noted. These buildings were then 
visited, and information was collected from all that were inhabited 
by working-class families. The only case in which another building 
might be substituted was that of a house found vacant, when the 
next dwelling on the left was to be approached. By this means 
schedules were filled out at almost exactly one house in twenty. 
Wherever it was possible to check the results thus obtained by 
figures in the census or Board of Trade reports, the comparison 
showed that the statistics gathered by the investigators were quite 
accurate. It seems possible to accept with confidence Dr. Bowley’s 
well-argued conclusion that the deductions drawn from the statis- 
tics are truly representative of the four cities in question. 
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Three main p1 ed for the towns collectively and 
individually. 1 ly of housing was made. It was 
found that the I g Northampton had six rooms, in 
Reading five, in W , and in Stanley three. The rea- 
son for the pre tiny nomes in Stanley is the fact 
that the collie: gs rent-free to many of their 
employees, and nce to others. If an employee 
refuses a free h s rent allowance. This coercion 
drives a great n ompany buildings which are very 
small. In mea o, the standard of the British 
census is discard taking the undiscriminating limit 
of two to a roc s an adult as one, a child under 
five as one fou under fourteen as one half, and 
other children Then a house is considered 
overcrowded if pulation is more than one to a 
room. By thi ind that 8.7 per cent of the 
houses in Nort! in Warrington, 13.5 per cent 
in Reading, and 50 inley were overcrowded. 

Elaborate sta n to show the composition of fam- 
ilies. While tl introduction by R. H. Tawney, 
director of the t this investigation is “‘novel” is 
untrue, similar en made by the United States 
Bureau of Lal nevertheless, the excellence of the 
work deserves n, for the study was thorough. 
Perhaps the mos nelusion to be drawn from this 
phase of the su 2536 adult male wage-earners 
investigated on! 19.7 per cent were maintaining entirely 
without assista two or more children. However, 
there were larg nore than one wage-earner. On 
the suppositior ises, where there were a dependent 


wife and two n the head of the family entirely 
supported four, possible proportion of men bearing 
alone the burds wife and two or more children 


each was 36.2 p 


The third ar problem was that of the sufficiency of 
earnings. Row: lard of the minimum cost of living for 
York in 1899 \ dified by allowing the laborer two 
pounds of meat lrawing closer distinctions between 
the food consu the children. By this new standard, 
which actually ty appear less than Rowntree’s, in 
Northampton 5.9 in Warrington 10.9 per cent, and in 
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Reading 15.1 per cent of all households were below the poverty 
line. That is their incomes from wages, pensions, lodgers, and 
property were not sufficient to provide essential food and clothing 
after rent had been paid for the house in which the family was 
living. It was assumed, with good foundation in observation, that 
the rent was brought to a minimum by the families themselves. 
These figures are more impressive when it is further noted that of 
the non-wage-earning school children, 12 per cent in Stanley, 16 
per cent in Northampton, 25 per cent in Warrington, and 47 
per cent in Reading were members of these sub-standard families. 
The belief is expressed that the secret of poverty prevention lies 
in raising wages to a point that allows efficient living. 

Cautiously written, thoroughly considered, well founded upon 
carefully planned tables, this book is one which inspires confidence. 
It is full of interesting facts and fertile suggestion. 

Frank H. Srreicurorr. 

De Pauw University. 


NEW BOOKS 


D’Atronso, N. R. Una nuova fase dell’ economia politica e il caro 
} 


prezzo de’ viveri. Naturalismo economico. Second edition. (Milan: 
Societa Editrice Libraria. 1915. Pp. 67. 21.) 

The primary, doctrines of this pamphlet are not new; nor are 
many of the secondary ones. The high cost of living is attributed 
to well-known social movements: the industrial revolution, the con- 
centration of population, talent, capital, money, and activity in cities, 
and the consequent decline of the landed industries. It is viewed as 
a salutary warning of an unnatural and unfortunate development. 
But better days are coming. There will be a happier balance of rural 
and urban life, an economic naturalism, when public and private 
agencies shall have done their slow work in the intellectual, technical, 
aesthetic, moral, and spiritual education of the people. 

The author, apparently, is unacquainted with the doctrines of the 
economists whose inadequacies and superficialities he would correct 
and with some of the best established facts and principles of soci- 
ology and economics. But he writes most pleasingly, and he has 
convictions, always interesting, as to metallic and paper money, 
agriculture and stock raising, education, the origin of slavery, the 
purposes and limitations of orthodox economists, vegetarianism, the 
perils of overheated houses, the wholesome social influence of Roman 
Catholic Christianity, and a score of other subjects. 

C. Fisuer. 


ANDREAE, P. The prohibition movement in its broader bearings upon 
our social, commercial and religious liberties. (Chicago: F. Mendel- 
sohn. 1915. Pp. 421. $2.) 
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BLooMFIELD, M tional guidance. (Boston: Ginn. 
1915. Pp. 7 


Burton, M.G. & ised on community problems. (Mun- 
cie, Ind.: Vox y Co. 1915. Pp. 382. $1.) 

Craie, F. A. AS sing and social conditions in selected 
districts of ] I ladelphia: Henry Phipps Institute. 
1915.) 

EICKEMEYER, \\ eiten Hypothek beim privaten 
grossstadtis und -Besitz in Deutschland. (Stutt- 
gart: Kohlha Pp. xii, 181. 4M.) 

GIBBONEY, D prohibition. (Philadelphia: Penn 
Prtg. Hous > 1 

HeENpErRsSON, C. | lustry. (New York: Appleton. 1915 


Pp. xviii, 342 
To be rey 


Ho.uanp, R. W nq to the child; its protection, educa- 
tion, and em I lon: Pitman. 1915. Pp. 142. 5s.) 

Irwin, E. A study of the mental, physical and social 
factors of tl n-attendance at school. (New York: 
Public Educa of the City of New York, 8 West 40th 
St. 1915.) 

James, H. G ‘ improvement, (Austin: Univ. 
Texas. 1915 

JoHNson, W. |] hlem in Russia. (Westerville, O.: 
American Is 19] Pp. 230. $1.) 

LEAKE, A. H ds of agricultural education. Hart, 
Schaffner & M rvs, XXI. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
1915. Pp. 

Lez, P. E. S milies and individuals. A brief manual 
for investigat vy York: N. Y. School of Philanthropy. 1915. 
Fp..ié;) 

Meyer, H. H. |! f references on prison labor. (Washington: 
Supt. of Docs 1. 10c.) 

Ratpu,G.G. | record keeping for child-helping organiza- 
tions. (Nev surve 1915. Pp. 195.) 

Suurter, E. D i Francis, C. I. An educational test for immi- 
grants; bil ” 1 selected arquments. (Austin, Tex.: Univ. 
Texas. 1915 

Sincrarr, U. | ustice; an anthology of the literature of 
social protes ted from twenty-five languages, covering 4 
period of s. (Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co. 
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Treapway, W. L. Care of mental defectives, the insane, and alcoholics 
in Springfield, Illinois. A study by the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene. (Springfield, Ill.: Springfield Survey Committee 
1914. Pp. 16. 15c.) 

Warser, G. P. Social and economic survey of a community in north 
eastern Minnesota. (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minn. 1915. Pp. viii, 
115. 25c.) 

Weaver, E. W. Profitable vocations for girls, prepared by a commit- 
tee of teachers. (New York: A. S. Barnes. 1915. Pp. 212. 75c.) 
Witey, M. A. A study of the problem of girl delinquency in New 
Haven. (New Haven, Conn.: Civic Federation of New Haven. 

1915. Pp. 39.) 

Wirtuams, J. H. A study of 150 delinquent boys. (Stanford Univer 
sity, Calif.: Stanford Univ. 1915. Pp. 15.) 

Wirson, L. A. A list of helpful publications concerning vocat onal in 
struction. (Albany: Univ. of State of N. Y. 1915. Pp. 52.) 

Woopson, C. G. The education of the negro prior to 1861. New 
York: Putnmams. 1915. Pp. 454. $2.) 

The General Education Board. An account of its activities, 1902-1914. 
(New York: General Education Board. 1915. Pp. xiv, 240, illus.) 

Handbooks on London trades. Clothing trades. Pt. 1, Girls. (London: 
Board of Trade. 1915. 2d.) 

List of references on prison labor. (Washington: Library of Congress 
1915. Pp. 74. 10c.) 

Maternity: letters from working women. (London: Bell. 1915. 2s. 6d.) 

Mental defectives in the District of Columbia. Bureau publication no. 
13. (Washington: Children’s Bureau. 1915. Pp. 13.) 

Welfare work. A selected bibliography. (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation. 1915. Pp. 3.) 


Insurance and Pensions 
A Standard Accident Table as a Basis for Compensation Rates. 
Distribution of 100,000 Accidents. By I. M. Rusrnow. (New 
rk: The Spectator Company. 1915. Pp. 63. $1.50.) 
thinow’s purpose was to determine the relative frequency 
of tii several injuries and conditions which are distinguished in 
American workmen’s compensation legislation and thus to help 


toward adequate and just premium rates in compensation insur- 
ance. Introductory pages show the author’s difficulties, especially 
from dearth of directly relevant data, and his methods; and con- 
cluding paragraphs give brief hints as to the use of the table. But 
the body of the booklet consists of a series of computations to show 
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837 (p. 19); the mean of 49 and 65 is neither 50 nor 56 (p. 28). 
It is not true that there are no American data for permanent total 
disabilities (p. 22) or degrees of partial disability (p. 26). The 
first report of the Massachusetts Industrial Accident Board does 
not report all dismemberments as permanent disabilities (p. 20); 
ber of injuries of less than one day’s dura- 
tion (p. 18), which was 36,901 and not 36,774 (p. 34). Burial 


benefits were allowed for all fatal injuries in more than “a few” 


nor does it omit the num 


states at the time Dr. Rubinow wrote (p. 56), in fact, in just half 
of the 24; and there were not “a great many” laws which gave 
life pensions for permanent total disabilities (p. 54), but only 9. 
It was not possible to have life pensions in all cases of permanent 
partial disability in Ohio, Kentucky, and Maryland (p. 48). The 
3,005 married employees injured in Washington in 1912 were not 
all killed (p. 47): only 279 fatal injuries were reported in that 
year. 

Dr. Rubinow’s fundamental assumption that the distribution of 
injuries will be approximately the same in all lands (pp. 8, 34) 
ind his repeated comment that divergencies in reports are due to 
differences in judgment rather than in physical fact (pp. 25, 30) 
are not consistent with the intrinsic probabilities of the case and 
scarcely can be reconciled with facts familiar on every side or 
with his own figures and comment for deaths (p. 19), permanent 
total disabilities (p. 22), partial disability (p. 25), or degrees of 
partial disability (p. 30). Nor would it boot much were the case 
different. The basis of compensation awards and of compensa- 
tion insurance is not the naked or objective physical fact, but the 
physical fact as judged by those who administer the laws. The 
percentage of the married among the employed, including many 
scarcely yet of marriageable age, is not as high as among the total 
male population of 20 years and more in the United States, 64.6 
per cent (p. 42), but is better placed somewhere between the figures 
actually found in compensation experience in an eastern state like 
Massachusetts, 58.6 per cent, and in such western states as Cali- 
fornia, 46.9 per cent and 48.9 per cent, and Washington, 46.8 per 
cent. In this country, happily, there are probably not so many as 
110 permanent total disabilities to the 100,000 accidents (p. 23) : 
in Massachusetts in 1912-13 there were but 7 from 52,267 injur- 
ies and in Washington there were but 28 in 42,231 cases disposed 
of up to September 30, 1914. Dr. Rubinow casts out of his reckon- 
ing the Danish data for degrees of permanent partial disability, a 
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general average t with 73.6 per cent of all cases 


below 20 per nsiders the figures manifestly 


abnormally low ikes his standard figures 


by averaging It 11.6 |] nt, Germany at 26.3 per cent, 
and Austria (w rments) at 29.1 per cent. Yet 
Washington ha iverages of 10.8 per cent, 11.5 
per cent, and 1 for 1912, 1913, and 1914, with 85.3 
per cent, 84.3 | 84.6 per cent below the 20 per cent 
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lent children continued until 
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disfigurement. 


It is evident f the book are of different de- 
grees of import but the slips which it is all but 
impossible to subject of very intricate detail. 
Most do no mo ult or confuse the reader moment 
arily ; and thes ted chiefly because they were not to be 
expected in tl rance expt rt, least of all in the 
work of Dr. R pair appreciably, but not seri 
ously, the merit | the table. It can not be unfair to 
mention them. B nfair to emphasize them. For Dr. 
Rubinow recog" rily rough and provisional charac 
ter of his comp probable need of rewriting his table 
when the year Ided us better data out of our own 
experience wit! pensation. Perhaps he, and others 
too, may beli y would have been wasted in striving 
after a close he first and provisional edition of a 
table which s st Some, however, will hold 
differently. 
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Bropsky, R. J. Workmen’s compensation act of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania explained for employers and employees. (Philadelphia: R. J. 
Brodsky, 867 Drexel Bldg. 1915. Pp. 35. 25c.) 


Buttock, E. D. compiler. Selected articles on mothers’ pensions. 
(White Plains, N. Y.: Wilson. 1915. Pp, 188. $1.) 


Furrerart, A. J. 1915 dividends and net cost on annual dividend erdi- 
nary life, 20-premiums life and 20-year endowment policies issued at 
ages 25, 80, 35, 40, 45, 50, 55, and GO upon the latest reserve 
bases in use by the several companies. (Oak Park, Ill.: A. J. Flit- 
craft. 1915. Pp. 114. $1.50.) 


Frey, N. J. Cost of insurance during various years, American experi- 
ence, three and one-half per cent. Illinois is standard. (Chicago: 
Spectator Co. 1915. Pp. 51. $10.) 


Meapor, W. A thousand and one hints to agents of industrial life in- 
surance companies; a book of instructions for solicitors. (Chicago: 
Spectator Co. 1915. Pp. 105. 50c.) 


Ors, S. L., compiler. Tables of comparative benefits of various 
[American] compensation laws. (1915. Pp. 21.) 

This is a pamphlet well-planned for the use of insurance men and 
others, but unhappily timed to miss some amendments of 1915, and 
not uniformly well prepared. It shows much skill in the presenta- 
tion of data but not in their preparation; and it shows some scores of 
omissions, incorrect figures, and misleading statements. 

Death benefits have weekly limits, $.75 and $11.25, in Vermont 
and a maximum, $10, in New Hampshire. Only manual and mechan- 
ical laborers are covered in Arizona and New Hampshire. Death 
benefits in Louisiana are not uniformly 50 per cent of wages, but 
from 20 per cent to 50 per cent. In California the limit of life 
pensions for partial disability is 40 per cent of earnings, not 30 per 
cent. Minimum weekly payments are $6, not $5, for disabilities in 
Illinois, and $6.50, not $6, for dismemberments in Minnesota. The 
compensations are compulsory, not elective, in public employments 
in Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, Montana 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. [Illustrations might be multiplied. 
By the exercise of greater care and skill, statements more accurate, 
fuller, and otherwise much more serviceable might be presented 
within the same narrow space. Wirarp C, Fisuer. 


Parker, A. J. Insurance law of New York; being chapter 28 of the 
consolidated laws and chapter 33 of 1909, including all amendments 
of 1915, with notes and annotations. (New York: Banks Law Pub. 
Co. 1915. Pp. 423. $3.) 


Roprnson, M. H. A report on fire insurance rates in Illinois. 
(Springfield, Il.: Efficiency and Economy Committee. 1915. Pp. 
1004-1028.) 

Sexton, W. Fire insurance. (San Francisco: The Coast Review. 1915. 
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amendments, April, 1915. (New York: Peck & Durham. 1915. Pp. 
28. 25c.) 

Workmen’s compensation law of the state of Minnesota, May, 1915; 
Pennsylvania; Rhode Island, July, 1915; West Virginia, April, 1915. 
(New York: George I. Wilson & Sons. 1915. Pp. 32, each. 25c. 
each. ) 


Pauperism and Charities 
NEW BOOKS 


Devine, E. T. Organized charity and industry. A chapter from the 
history of the Charity Organization Society of the City of New 
York. (New York: N. Y. School of Philanthropy. 1915. Pp. 16.) 


Nassau, M. L. Old age poverty in Greenwich Village; a neighborhood 
study. (New York: Revell. 1915. Pp. 105. 60c.) 


N 
York: Assoc. for Improving Condition of Poor. 1915. Pp. 27.) 


Constructive social measures. A review of two years’ work (New 
‘ 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 
The Socialists and the War. A Documentary Statement of the 
Position of the Socialists of All Countries with Special Ref- 
erence to their Peace Policy. By Witu1am Encuisu Watt- 
inc. (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1915. Pp. 
xii, 512.) 

Mr. Walling has given us a most admirable piece of editing. 
With much skill he has arranged the documentary evidence and 
commented upon it with restraint and discrimination. We are 
first shown the general position of the socialists on the war, with 
their attitude toward the vital issues—nationalism, militarism, 
and imperialism. his includes methods of preventing war, the 
general strike, and refusal to vote money for military purposes. 

Part II gives us an account of the Balkan wars and the revo- 
lutionary protests in Russia and Italy. 

Part III brings us to the outbreak of the conflict in which 
socialist parties define their positions, 

Part IV shows opinion and action after the war is on, and 
Part V, the efforts toward peace, with a final chapter on the rela- 
tion of the war to further socialistic measures. 

Nothing reported from Europe since the author’s work was 
finished changes in any essential the impression which his study 
leaves upon us. That French socialists should snub those English 
comrades who would gather at The Hague to talk of peace, is 
also what we find among the most influential of English socialists, 
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keep their international faiths and yet meet the nearer demand 
of one’s country in peril. Everywhere prevailing majorities show 
no doubt that, on their part, it was a war of defence. 

The first distinct sign from German parties that it is to be 
turned into a war of conquest, has brought a socialist challenge 
so formidable, and from such increasing numbers, as to promise 
, most lively contest in German political life. It is nearly five 
months since the President of the Upper Chamber openly spoke 
out for annexation. Since then the militarist contingent has more 
and more shown its hand. Older socialists have not forgotten a 
very extraordinary provision of Marx. The dead were hardly 
cleared from the trap in Sedan, forty-five years ago, when Marx 
wrote that the annexing of Alsace-Lorraine would lead straight 
to a French and Russian alliance and then to war. ‘There are no 
more powerful sections of influence in Germany than those agri- 
cultural and industrial groups which are now crying out for the 
retention of Belgium and a most important part of France. As 
in the French Revolution, so now the unsigned pamphlet appears 
against this party of conquest before it was safe to protest in 
a socialist journal. This stage is now past and, if we may be- 
lieve reports, it is so near a crisis that most influential pro-war 
socialists hotly demand the exclusion from the party of many 
most honored names. Who would have believed that Kautsky 
would be among these? 

In nothing is Mr. Walling’s book more valuable than in its 
disclosure of those inexorable differences in opinion which a shat- 
tering event like this war was certain to bring about. Under the 
shock socialists behave monotonously like other folk. In Italy the 
Avanti is at war with the reformist branch. In South Africa the 


anti-war section sends out a manifesto which kicks as vigorously 
as the English “Union for Democratic Control.” It is no secret 
that in France, where the immense tragedy has silenced faction 
as in no country except Germany, in the early stages, there is 
among socialists who are not at the front a seething discontent 
which threatens the unity of the party. Everywhere they are as 


sorely at odds over the more immediate determination of policies. 
They seize as readily upon all manner of excuses for actions that 
belie party professions. They break into factions which seem to 
have no foot of ground in common. 

What is it that now unites Rosa Luxemburg and Dr. Lieb- 
knecht to leaders like Schiedemann and David? To Dr. Siidekum, 
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When, in 1905, I ventured to write in some detail on proletarian 
violence I understood perfectly the grave responsibility I assumed in 
trying to show the historic bearings of actions which our Parliamentary 
Socialists try to dissimulate with so much skill. Today I do not 
hesitate to assert that Socialism could not continue to exist without 
an apology for violence. 

In seven chapters, he treats of violence in its relations to the 
class war; the decadence of the middle classes; our prevailing 
prejudices; the proletarian strike; the general (political) strike; 
the ethics of violence; and the ethics of the producers. It is here 
one sees at its best his more distinctive contribution: his contempt 
of the middle class and of all those who would conciliate it— 
Sidney Webb, Bernstein, Bellamy, Vandervelde and Jaurés. “All 
that can be put to his (Webb’s) credit is that he has waded through 
uninteresting bluebooks and has had the patience to compose an 
extremely indigestible compilation on the history of trade union- 
ism; he has a mind of the narrowest description,” etc. To a man 
as acute as Tarde, Sorel tells us Webb seemed a “worthless 
scribbler.” 

In chapter 4 is his clearest exposition of the “myth” and its 
educational power over the masses as yet unspoiled by pedants and 
politicians. It is not of the least importance that myths are 
merely of the imagination. They move men to action. What is 
vital is that in every great social movement men should see the 
triumph of their cause pictorially. Mere evolutionary growth has 
no such heroic appeal. Marx’s theory of surplus value is of the 
slightest consequence compared to the Marx myth—the catastro- 
phic revolution. Sorel flinches from no test as he unfolds his 
philosophy of the myth in relation to the general strike and the 
class war. It was far better for Christies and for the world that 
they believed in the impossible. “The future lies in the hands of 
those who are not disillusioned. Wise men thought Mazzini a 
‘dupe’; but it can no longer be denied that without Mazzini Italy 
would never have become a great power and that he did more for 
Italian unity than Cavour and all the politicians of his school.” 

It is this rather haughty partizanship expressing itself in sharp 
historic judgments of this character whick best enables us to 
measure the sobriety of this brilliant casuist. Things unknown 
and indefinite, the mere “torment of the infinite,” have for him the 
highest practical value and sanction. He even dedicates his 
volume “A la mémoire de la campagne de ma jeunesse.” On the 
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no doubt believes he is acting for the greatest good of socialism 
just as the more easy type of casuists believed themselves the best 
and most useful defenders of the Church. They did even prevent 
weak Christians from irreligion as Jaurés saves rich intellectuals 
and induces them to take up shares im the party journals.” 

In no two or three-page notice is it possible to criticise or even 
properly to “expose” this vigorous and fearless study. It is full 
of temperamental eccentricities which we have to tolerate if we 
would learn from it what it has to teach us. It is well translated. 

Joun Grauam Brooks. 
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The title of this book suggests a scope very much more inclusive 
than is revealed by a perusal of the contents. The author recognizes 
this fact but states that the work is essentially a reproduction of five 
publie lectures on this general subject and that the matter presented 
is intended to be suggestive rather than exhaustive. The book actual- 
ly deals with the measurement of those phenomena relating to the 
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population, occupation, and economic welfare of the people of the 
United Kingdom, but the principles laid down are, in most respects, 
equally applicable to similar studies conducted in other nations. 
Some of the subjects discussed are: the best method of dividing 
geographical area for the purposes of enumerating the population; 
the classification of persons according to the occupation and industry 
in which they are engaged; the division of the population into eco- 
nomic families; the social classification of the population; the classi- 
fication of families according to income; the nature of family income; 
the measurement of consumption; the definition of the standard of 
living; the relation of the minimum standards to poverty ; the methods 


of measuring the economic progress of a nation. The difficulties and 
pitfalls which the investigator must avoid are pointed out with great 


clearness and while few direct rules are laid down, many necessary 

lines of procedure are pointed out in a more or less definite way. 
The chief merit of Mr. Bowley’s work lies in the fact that the topics 

covered are dealt with more specifically and definitely than in the 


writings of his predecessors and that the ideas presented are brought 


together and discussed as a unit rather than in scattered fragments. 
The style is pleasing and the presentation is decidedly lucid and yet 
scientific in its nature. Governmental officials engaged in statistical 


inquiries should find the work especially helpful. If many of our 
would-be social reformers were to carefully digest the later chapters, 
a larger degree of sanity and common-sense might be instilled into 


much of the current literature on such subjects as the minimum 
wage and the standard of living. 
Witrorp I. Kine. 
Corripore, F. Elementi di calcolo infinitesimale per gli studiosi di 
statistica. (Rome: Ermanno Loeschere C. 1914. Pp. 78. 21.) 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 


Industries and Commerce 

In submitting the report on Cotton Production, 1914 (Washington, 
Bureau of the Census, 1915, pp. 30), it is announced that henceforth 
only one annual report on cotton instead of two will be published. 
Heretofore one has been issued in June on the production of cotton for 
the preceding crop, and one in October on the supply and distribution 
of cotton for the year ending August 31. As the cotton exchanges and 
statistical bodies have generally agreed on a change in the cotton 
year from the twelve months ending August 31 to the twelve months 
ending July 31, all reports of the movement of cotton now relate to 
the year beginning August 1. 

From the Department of Agriculture have been received reprints 
from the Year Book of the Department for 1914: Codperative Market- 
ing and Financing of Marketing Associations, by C. E. Bassett and 
Clarence W. Moomaw (pp. 185-210); Movement from City and Town 
to Farms, by George K. Holmes (pp. 257-274); and Retail Public 
Markets, by G. V. Branch (pp. 167-184). 


No. 97 of the Special Agents Series issued by the Department of 
Commerce (Washington, pp. 127) is devoted to Commercial Laws of 
England, Scotland, Germany and France and is prepared by A. J. 
Wolfe and E. M. Borchard. Others in this series are Commercial Or- 
ganizations in France, by A. J. Wolfe (No. 98, pp. 75); Cottonseed 
Industry in Foreign Countries, by Thomas H. Norton (No. 99, pp. 
73); and Philippine Markets for American Lumber, by Franklin H. 
Smith (No. 100, pp. 16). 


Tariff Series No. 24 is a revised edition of Consular Regulations of 
Foreiqn Countries (Canada and Latin-America) prepared by L. Dom- 
eratzky (Washington, Department of Commerce, pp. 66). 


The following series of business handbooks has now been issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: Australia, issued in 1911; 
New Zealand, 1912; Russia, 1913; Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and 
Philippines, 1913; Canada and Newfoundland, 1918; South America, 
1914; Dominican Republic, 1914; and British India, issued in 1915. 


The Department of Commerce, in its Miscellaneous Series No. 27, 
has issued a Directory of American Sawmills, prepared by J. C. Nellis 
and A. H. Pierson (pp. 260). 
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The Bureau of M 3s a brief report on Production of Explo- 
sives in the United S during 1914, compiled by Albert H. Fay. 

Of interest is hnical Paper 83, of the Bureau of Mines, on The 
Buying and S. if Ores and Metallurgical Products, by Charles H. 
Fulton (Washingt 115, pp. 43). 

The Board of | missioners of the Port of New Orleans has 
printed Volume I of Analysis of Present Operation of the Port of 
New Orleans with Present and Proposed Systems of Rates, by Ford, 
Bacon and Davis, Engineers (New Orleans, 1915, pp. 154). It con- 
tains a discuss f the port rate systems, a statement of the port 
charges as existing at New Orleans, Galveston, Mobile, New York. 
Philadelphia, and San Francisco, also a compilation of statistics of 
business operation, and a proposed rate system. 

Investigation and Analysis of the Production, Transportation, Inspec- 
tion and Distribution of Milk and Cream in New England, a bulletin of 
63 pages, was recently issued by the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
(Boston, July, 19 Mr. G. C, White, transportation specialist of 
the Office of Markets and Rural Organization, United States Depart- 
ment of Agricult nd Professor R. H. Ferguson, of the department 
of agricultural mics of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
assisted in the ¢ ction and compilation of data for the bulletin. A 
brief introduction discusses the past and present conditions of the 
industry. The first chapter is devoted to the cost of production and 
the factors determining it. Chapter two takes up the subjects of col- 
lection, transportation, processing, and distribution. This includes 
also a classificat f milk dealers, methods of transportation with 
some discussion of the rates and routes, the cost of distributior, and 
the prices to the sumer. The problems in the sale and distribution 
of these products are set forth in the third chapter; while the fourth 
emphasizes the need of proper inspection, grading, and standardization 
The last section is devoted to suggestions and recommendations. Among 


the recommendations are codperation among producers and distributors, 


uniform freight rates, better accounting systems for the dealers, and 


the dissemination of knowledge concerning the food values of milk 
and milk products A. E. Cance. 
Upon application to the author, copies may be had of an address 
on The Problen Port Development presented by Edward F. Mc- 
Sweeney, chai! )f the directors of the port of Boston, at the fourth 
annual conventi »f the American Association of Port Authorities, at 


Los Angeles Se ptember, 1915. 
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The National City Bank of New York has for distribution Economic 
Effects of the War, an address delivered by George E. Roberts of the 
National City Bank before the West Virginia Bankers’ Association in 
July (pp. 22). 

An address delivered before the Alabama State Bar Association at 
Montgomery by Francis G. Caffey, solicitor for the federal Department 
of Agriculture, on The United States Cotton Futures Act, is published 
by the Office of Markets and Rural Organization (Washington, Aug. 
11, 1915, pp. 80). 


From the Ontario Department of Agriculture has been received 
Bulletin 234, Organization of Codperative Marketing Associations, by 
Ff. C. Hart (Toronto, Aug., 1915, pp. 23). 


Corporations 

CentraL Exvectrric Stations. With the volumes on Telephones 
and Telegraphs and the section in the Census of Manufactures on 
Electrical Machinery and Supplies, the report on Central Electric 
Light and Power Stations and Street and Electric Railways with 
Summary of the Electrical Industries, 1912, made by the Bureau of 
the Census (Washington, 1915, pp. 440), forms a survey of advance- 
ment in the industries founded on the applications of electricity. The 
progress of the central stations during the period 1907-1912 has been 
accompanied by further centralization of ownership and by important 
technical improvements. Also it has been marked by the growth of 
larger plants: the turbine has come into more general use in place of 
the steam engine, and the apparatus installed—steam engines, turbines, 
and dynamos—has been of g--ater capacity. Water power has been 
exploited still further: use of high voltage transmission in connection 
with both hydraulic and steam plants has made possible the abandon- 
ment of small stations and the utilization at distant points of energy 
generated on a large scale at strategically located centers. Improve- 
ment in the tungsten incandescent lamp has resulted in its substitu- 
tion for the are lamp for general commercial purposes, and also in its 
extensive use for street lighting. Electricity has been adapted to an 
increasing variety of industrial uses, both on a small and large scale, 
as is evidenced by the number of mctors installed, particularly in 
the sections where water power has been developed. These changes 
have enhanced the importance of the central stations until their out- 
put of energy has become about double that of the street railways. 
In a number of cases, notably in Chicago and Philadelphia, the central 
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stations have taken over the task of applying current for street railway 
operations, and t ement in this direction has continued since 
1912. The cost of electricity has been cheapened with more efficient 
generating methods and increased density of distribution. 

Development in the street railway industry during the period coy- 
ered by the census has been in the main along the lines of a more 
intensive utilizati f existing facilities. In keeping with the ten- 
dency towards co tration and centralization, there has been little 
increase in the nu r of companies reported, but considerable growth 
in the average size of the companies, as indicated by miles of track 
operated and vol of business. Moreover, earnings have been 
added to in greater ratio than line or equipment, owing to the increas- 
ing density of traffic brought about by growth of population. Street 
railway traffic has increased much more rapidly than the passenger 
business of the steam railroads during the past decade. The ex- 
pansion of traffic was sufficient to permit of a lowe operating ratio 
in 1912 than in 1907 in spite of the fact that apparently larger pro- 
vision was made for depreciation. Income has grown faster than 
capitalization, allowing for greater returns to stockholders. 

The large mass of statistical data on central stations and street 
railways is supplemented by a discussion of the technical advances 
for the period in two reports by Thomas Commerford Martin which 
go far beyond the statistics collected by the Census Bureau and con- 
stitute a valuable record. They are mainly concerned with engineering 
and construction, describing new plants and new apparatus and 


equipment installed during this period. Many other topics, such as 
rates and fares and public regulation, are touched upon in a cursory 


way, the treatment resting upon a limited use of secondary material 
rather than on independent investigation. The problems and methods 
of rate regulation are merely indicated in an abstract of a paper on 
the work of the Wisconsin commissior, and no account is given of 


the activities of the New York and other commissions in this field. 
Moreover, no attention is paid to the work of public utility com- 
missions in regulating security issues. 

Schedules of electric rates are reported for only a limited number 
of cities. Thus the rate schedule for Brooklyn is not given, although 
that used by the company operating in one of the wards of Brooklyn 
(Flatbush) is included. The schedule as reported for the New York 
Edison Compar.y omits the power rate and the very important whole- 
sale rates. In the section on street railways there is a valuable analy- 
sis of contracts for power between central stations and street and 
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steam railways. A table is given showing the average of rates in 
thirty cities on the basis of bills for typical installations and the same 
consumption of current, for which the details by cities would have 
been desirable. This table rests on the only practical method devised 
for comparing schedules founded on different principles, and future 
census inquiries might profitably include a comparative study of elec- 
tric rates in cities on this basis. 

Mr. Martin includes in his report, without criticism, statements 
from a memorandum submitted by the New York Edison Company 
to the Public Service Commission in a rate case, on the profitableness 
of certain classes of customers, the rate reduction made to small 
customers in 1911, and the cost of making service connections. These 
statements might well be qualified in view of the action of the com- 
mission in that case and the extended analysis of the record appearing 
in Commissioner Maltbie’s opinion. In the street railway section, 
there is embodied the substance of a report to the American Electric 
Railway Association on the profitable limits of a five-cent fare. The 
value of including in a government report data based on a limited in- 
vestigation not made by its own agents and conclusions resting on 
debatable assumptions as to a fair return and proper valuation, may 
be questioned. 

The detailed statistical data for both central stations and street 
railways are combined for presentation in state totals. This is not 
the natural basis of classification. For the large companies the data 
for each corporation or system are desirable for purposes of com- 
parison, and for smaller companies classifications based upon extent 
of business would be most useful. As the reports which utility com- 
panies now make to state bodies constitute public records, there can 
be little objection to the publication of detailed company figures in 
the census. Future census reports, therefore, might well supplement 
or replace state totals by a presentation along the lines of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission reports which give the data by systems 
and companies. 


H. G. FriepMan. 


Depreciation Depuction Hetp Vow. A recent decision of the 
supreme court of Idaho has an important bearing upon the much dis- 
cussed subject of a depreciation allowance in valuations. It has be- 
come customary on the part of the public service commissions to make 
a reasonable allowance for accrued depreciation in determining the 
value of a public utility for rate-making purposes. The utilities, on 
the other hand, have denied the validity of such a deduction. They 
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i no concern of he amount of the accrued depreciation 
ai may amount t 
1 In reversing by the Public Utilities Commission 
of Idaho and mtention of the utility engineers 


the Idaho supr 


So far as the tion is concerned, we think deduction 
should be made tangible depreciation, and not for theoretical 
depreciation, some rued depreciation.” In other words, if it 

i, be demonstrated n good operating condition and giving as 
ih: ; good service a t the question of depreciation may b 
| entirely disregar 
Th The case unde: vas that of the Pocatello Water Com- 
2: pany, for whi id undertaken to fix such rates as 
ia would afford rn on the investment. In doing so, 
4 however, it mad f over $77.000 for accrued deprecia 
‘a tion. Commiss ve a dissenting opinion in which he 
it contended that ct to the control of the state that 
KI ‘t can not be wv such control must always be kept in 
ale such a conditi hat its services will be satisfactory to 
| y the public. 1 he argued that to allow a return 
ae only upon the d f the utility would be an injustic 
i to the investor 

Although the d state supreme court in reversing th 
decision of tl mmission is not final, the question is 
one of such f I ience that the final outcome in the 
United States S ( vill be awaited with great interest. 
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DECISION 0 CoMMERCE COMMISSION IN RE AN- 
THRACITE Ra \ cite rates having long been the subject of 
complaint, th erce Commission in 1912 undertook a 
general investig rates and practices governing the trans 
portation of ant ’ Guided by the facts brought out in this 
investigation, 1 n rendered a decision on July 30, 1915, 
declaring the te rates excessive. The case is signifi 
cant because of t weight attached by the commission to the 
cost of servic were held to be particularly favorable for 
computing the cost of transporting anthracite coal, as it 
originates in va 1 comparatively small district, moves 


almost exclusively 1d lots. and much of it even moves in solid 
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train loads. The operating cost of transportation was found to be 
much below the rates charged. From the standpoint of revenues, it 
was shown that the transportation of anthracite was exceptionally 
remunerative, notwithstanding the many instances wherein the anthra- 
cite carriers had dissipated their revenues in granting concessions and 
preferences of one kind and another to their subsidiary coal companies. 
The commission, therefore, ordered that anthracite rates be reduced. 

Before the decision, the typical rate from the anthracite coal fields 
to tidewater had been $1.60 to the upper ports, and $1.55 to the lower 
ports, irrespective of the length of the haul.t The group system of 
rates thus prevailed. The rates which are to apply hereafter are 
#1.45 and $1.40, respectively, a reduction, therefore, of 15 cents a 
ton on the greater part of the anthracite traffic. The reduction in the 
rates to other than tidewater points was, as a whole, even greater. 
Whereas the rates under consideration by the commission had ranged 
from $1.30 to $2.00 before the decision, they now range from $.85 to 
$1.95. In the new rates due consideration has been given to the dis- 
tance principle, as had not been the case previously. 

The commission pointed out that the explanation of the high rates 
on anthracite lay in the desire of the anthracite railroads, occupying the 
dual and inconsistent position of public carrier and private shipper, to 
eliminate as a competitive factor the independent operator, whos¢ 
output would otherwise compete with that mined by the subsidiary 
coal companies of the railroads. The frequent deficits shown by the 
railroad coal companies were, to the commission, proof that the freight 
rates had absorbed more than their fair share of the profits of the 
coal business. The payment by the railroads of the deficits of their 
coal companies and the other concessions granted to these companies 
in the way of free use of the carriers’ funds and credit, the use of 
valuable property at inadequate rentals, etc., were held by the com- 
mission to be as pernicious as direct cash rebates, and in its order the 
commission assumed that the carriers would at once cease such dis- 
crimination. It is a striking fact—and one which gives cause for much 
reflection—that though twelve years have elapsed since the passage 
of the Elkins act, rebates in the transportation of anthracite coal 
still flourish. 

Eviot Jones. 

State University of Iowa. 


1Fer a detailed account, see The Anthracite Coal Combination in the United 
States, Harvard Economic Studies, vol. XI. 
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ForeiGN Corporations. The great lack 
ws affecting corporations has long been 
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Finally are collated the numerous provisions for annual reports, 
and the penal clauses for infraction or neglect of the state laws rela- 
tive to foreign corporations. Concerning the latter it is said, “The 
penalties imposed for technical failure to comply with such prerequi- 
sites and other legal conditions are, in many instances, drastic and 
severe. The actual money lost by corporations due to alleged unwitting 
violations of the laws of the different states is undoubtedly very large.” 

Part II of the report (pp. 169-197) deals with the restrictions upon 
the power of the several states to exclude and impose conditions and 
restrictions upon foreign corporations seeking to do or doing business 
therein. A digest of the chief decisions bearing upon various rights of 
foreign corporations, especially those granted by the United States 
Constitution, is included. 

The Bureau of Corporations has constantly been in favor of uniform 
state legislation upon corporations and has at every opportunity used 
its influence in furthering the movement. Also in this report, the com- 
missioner takes occasion to recommend uniform legislation, and in the 
appendix is reprinted the fourth tentative draft of an act to make 
uniform the law of business corporations, which was prepared in 
August, 1914, under the direction of the commissioners on uniform 
laws in national conference. H. R. Tospat. 


The Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, has issued a pamph- 
let on the Statistics of Railways, 1904-1914, in the United States. 
Tabulations are marked by clearness and convenience for use. They 
are based upon data furnished by the Interstate Commerce Commission 


and the Census Bureau. 


A synopsis of the statement filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by the Presidents’ Conference Committee on Federal Valuation 
of Railroads in the United States may be had by application to Thomas 
W. Hulme, general secretary, 937 Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadel- 
phia (pp. 41). 

The Committee on Railway Mail Pay has printed a pamphlet entitled 
What the Railway Mail Pay Problem Means to the Railroads (W. F. 
Allen, secretary, 75 Church St., New York City, pp. 67). 

The Annual Report of the Department of City Transit of Philadel- 
phia for 1914 (pp. xxiii, 322) contains many ingenious maps illustrat- 
ing the range of travel for various rates of fare. 

The Public Service Commission of Massachusetts in January, 1915, 
made a report relative to The Amount Invested in Street Railway and 
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Elevated Lines a e Commonwealth of Acquiring Such : 
Lines by Eminent 1 Otherwise (House Doc. No. 1636, pp. ; 
16). 

The Fifth Annu soard of Public Utility Commission- 
ers for the State ; 114 (Trenton, pp. 307), contains the 
decisions of the t. Of special interest are the deci 
sions involving th 1 bonds and the reduction of rates. 
Several phase S OI d 

( Mr. J. A. Rock 1 paper before the eighth annual 
it convention of the } tric Light and Power Association at 
* Portland, Oregor r, on Apportionment as Applied to 

. A nalyses of Cost Power Business ( pp. 23). 

; The Anti-Trust A have been reprinted as a separate 
(Baton Rouge, This little pamphlet contains 

i letters exchanged New Orleans and New York offices of 

the Sugar Trust. 
Labor 

Bulletin No. 167 U1 1 States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Minimum-Wage 1 United States and Foreign Countries 
(April, 1915, pp rical treatment covering the experi- 
ence of this countr New Zealand, Great Britain, and Ger- 
many. There is a references of 7 pages. 

No. 168 is enti 1 Hours of Labor in the Iron and Steel 
Industry, 1907-1 pp. 328). 

No. 169, deals wit Courts Affecting Labor 1914 (May, 
1915, pp. 346), | 1 annual bulletin devoted to the subject 
of judicial interpr yr laws 

No. 171, Union nd Hours of Labor, May 1914 
(Aug., 1915, pp rs 93 of the principal trades in 41 cities. 

No. 176, Effect ] Wage Determination in Oregon (July, 
1915, pp. 108), « the results of certain stores in March 
and April, 1913, a nths in 1914, representing the periods 
before and subss m which the first minimum wage 
determinations we! It is concluded that the rates of pay 
for experienced w for the adult inexperienced women, 
however, the resul favorable. 

No. 177, Wages S Labor in the Hoisery and Underwear 
Industry, 1907 ¢ \ 1915, pp. 153), is based on figures 
secured from the ] f 75 establishments in 14 states employing 

é 
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nore than 32,000 persons or 25 per cent of the total employees in the 
ntire industry. 
No. 178, Wages and Hours of Labor in the Boot and Shoe Industry: 
i to 1914 (Aug., 1915, pp. 89), is based upon returns from 91 
establishments employing over 53,000 persons or more than one quar- 
er of the wage-earners in the entire industry. Facts are also given in 
regard to the variation of employment in the industry. 
Three volumes of the Report of the United States Commission on 
Industrial Relations have been issued. The Final Report of the Com- 
ssion on Industrial Relations (Washington, 1915, pp. 448) contains 
the report of Basil M. Manley, director, which in turn may be regarded 
as the report of the staff of investigators. Supplementary reports of 
he various commissioners are also included. A second volume is 
entitled The National Erectors’ Association and the International 
Issociation of Bridge and Structural Ironworkers, by Luke Grant (pp. 
192). Athird is the Report on the Colorado Strike, by George P. West 
pp. 189). As far as can be learned no provision has been made for 
the general distribution of these documents nor does inquiry secure 


iny information as to how they may be purchased. 


The State Board of Labor and Industries of Massachusetts has issued 
Vanual of the Labor Laws, a compilation of the statutes relating to 


labor (Boston, 1 Beacon St., June, 1915, pp. 129). 


Report No. 4 of the Department of Investigation and Statistics of 
the Industrial Commission of Ohio compiles Industrial Accidents in 
Ohio, January 1 to June 30, 1914 (pp. 324). 


In the bulletin issued August 1, 1915, by the Industrial Commission 
of Wisconsin is an analysis of the Industrial Accidents for the 2” 
vears ending December, 1914 (pp. 52). The tabulation includes 
24,000 accidents. Analyses are presented by industries, by nature, 


extent, and location of injury, and by cause of accident. 


The issue of the Shoe Workers’ Journal for July, 1915, publishes 
the proceedings of the twelfth convention of the Boot and Shoe Work 
ers’ Union, held at Buffalo, June 21-29, 1915 (pp. 133). This report 
is of special interest on account of the large funds for benefits collected 


and distributed by the union. 


The following reports deal with recent phases of the problem of 
unemployment: 


Ontario Commission on Unemployment, Interim Report, July 20 


1915 (Toronto, 1915, pp. 11). This contains proposals for reducing un- 
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portance of the expenditure of an average family on that commodity 
during the year 1901, totaling, and then dividing by the total of the 
“relative importance” column. If the base for the original relative 
prices had been 1901 instead of 1890-1899, this would have constituted 
an index number showing the relative expenditure necessary to procure, 
year by year, the quantities of each commodity consumed by an average 
family in 1901. Amount consumed and actual price would be contained 
in the 1901 expenditure figures and each relative price would have 
made an adjustment in the actual price such that the resulting product 
would equal expenditure on that commodity in the new year. However, 
the fact that the old relatives for 1901 on the 1890-1899 base do not, 
of course, each equal 100 introduces a disturbing element and makes 
calculation as necessary as in the case of the unweighted number if we 
are to discover just what quantities of each commodity are being con- 
sidered. 

The new weighted number is straight forward and explicit. It pur- 
poses simply to be an index of the relative expenditure necessary to 
purchase the 1901 quantities. Its construction indirectly amounts to 
multiplying the 1901 quantity of each commodity by the particula: 
year’s average actual price. The results are added and we have 
(theoretically) the actual amount of money necessary to purchase the 
1901 quantities of the 15 commodities. Any year may now, of course, 
be called base, made 100, and the others proportioned. 

The bureau, in this connection, remarks that with the old numbers, 
unlike with the new number, comparisons are, strictly speaking, only 
permissible between a year and the base period and not between two 
years neither of which is a base year. This is rather misleading. The 
fact of the matter is that comparisons between two years (neither a 
base year) are as legitimate in the one case as in the other. In either 
case they must be interpreted. 

When we find the old simple average figure (base 1890-1899) for 
the United States for 1905 to be 118.3, and for 1913 to be 167.0, we 
may correctly say that the expenditure necessary to purchase the 
amount of each commodity purchasable for $100 at the average prices 
of 1890-1899 was, in 1913, to the expenditure necessary in 1905 as 
167.0 is to 118.3. We can do no more with the new index number. The 
only difference is that with the new number the quantities are ex- 
plicitly stated and not hidden in the base. 

Of course the common and unwarranted procedure is to assume that 
because 1905 is 118.3 and 1913, 167.0, therefore the expenditure 
necessary to purchase the amount of each commodity purchasable for 
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This seems rather haphazard. Figures run about the same for the 
other commodities. 

If the new system were attempting to get an average actual price 
for the commodity in all the quoting cities by means of adding the 
ictual quotations of each firm, it would seem to be desirable that the 
number of quoting firms in each city should vary directly as the 
population (an easily interpretable importance criterion). If it were 
ittempting to get an average for the whole country (whether in quoting 
cities or not), it would further seem desirable to distribute the quoting 
cities over the country with some reference to general population 
de nsity. 

The bureau seems to have distributed its cities comparatively well. 
Its apportionment of firms to cities (the more important consideration) 
seems, however, decidedly poor. If the cities are to be weighted ac- 
cording to the number of reporting firms (which counting each firm 
one, results in), it does seem as though it would be desirable to attempt 
to get a little greater correlation between the cities’ importance and 
the number of reporting firms. If this is not feasible, calculate city 
average actuals and use population weights. 

The new method is a great improvement over the old mainly because 
its weighting tends to be conscious and rational rather than unconscious 
and accidental. In this short review it has been impossible to discuss 
details, or even to refer to the large number of clever refinements in 
method explained in the bulletin. 

Freperick R. Macauray. 

University of Washington. 


Bulletin No. 170 of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
a report on Foreign Food Prices as Affected by the War (May, 1915 
pp. 129) and is based largely upon the data furnished by the Depart- 
ment of State through its consular officers. It relates to the period 
between August and December, 1914. 


No. 173, Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States 
and Foreign Countries (July, 1915, pp. 329), contains an introductory 
chapter by Wesley C. Mitchell on “The making and using of index 
numbers.” It is hoped to have in a future issue of the Review a more 
extended notice of this bulletin. 


There has been reprinted by the Department of Agriculture Codpera- 
tive Credit Associations in Certain European Countries and Their Re- 
lation to Agricultural Interests, a report prepared in 1892 under the 
direction of Edward T. Peters, at that time statistician of the depart- 
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ment. This treated G un credit unions, the Raiffeisen loan 
associations, people's Austria Hungary, and codperative 


banking in Italy and i pp. 121 


Further contributio ject of rural credit are: How 
Building Associations Rural Credit Problem, an address 
delivered by K. V. Ha efore the Kansas State League of Local 
Building and Loan A t May 12, 1915 (American Building 
Association News, | ) St., Cincinnati, pp. 16); and Some 
Bad Rural-Credit La fyron T. Herrick, an address delivered 
before the Illinois Ba Association at Joliet, October 14, 1915 
(pp. 11). 

Recent reports of ussociations are: Proceedings of the 
Fourth Convention of Vezico Bankers’ Association, November. 
1914 (pp. 82); and Pr lings of the Twenty-eighth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Kansas Bar s’ Association, May, 1915 (pp. 251). The 
latter includes an add: by Mr. Thornton Cooke on “Bank accept- 
ances; The passing rdraft; and Savings departments in 
country banks” (pp. 8 ). Mr. Haymaker’s address, above referred 
to, is also printed in t pp. 150-162). 

The receipt of the following bank reports is acknowledged: 

The Annual Repos mmissioner of Banking and Insurance 
of New Jersey for 1 4 

Seventh Annual R State Banking Department of Oregon, 
1914 (pp. 89). 

Fourth Biennial the Bank Commissioner of Oklahoma, 


1913-1914 (pp. 350 


The Report of th h Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society for 
1914 shows that during 1t year 327 loans aggregating $171,000 
were made to 880 f 3 occupying $28 individual farms in 19 
states (New York, 174 ynd Ave., pp. 67). 

Public Finance 

Census Report on W rH, Dest, aND Taxation. The report on 
Wealth, Debt, and Taxa 118 (Washington, Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of t 3, 1915, pp. 886; 756) is published in 
two volumes and eight parts: I, Estimated value of 
national wealth: 185\ II, National and state indebtedness and 
funds and invest 370-1918; III, County and municipal in- 
debtedness: 1913 1d 1890; and sinking fund assets: 1918; 


IV, Taxation and : ystems of state and local governments: 
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1912; V, Assessed valuation of property, and amounts and rates of 
levy: 1860-1912; VI, National and state revenues and expenditures: 
1918 and 1903; and public properties of states; 1913; VII, County 
revenues and expenditures, and public properties: 1913; VIII, Mu- 
nicipal revenues and expenditures, and public properties: 1913. 

Parts I, II, and IV have already been reviewed. The present 
review considers the remaining parts. 

In the presentation of the various topics the report follows in the 
main the lines of the report on Wealth, Debt and Taration for 1903.’ 
The striking facts which it brings out are the rapid growth of public 
revenue, expenditure and debt during the last ten years, and the great 
importance of the financial transactions of our cities as compared with 
those of our state and national governments. Taking the topics in 
the order in which they are presented, we find that as members of 
the nation we bear a per capita burden of indebtedness, less cash in 
the treasury, of $10.59, as members of the individual states a per 
capita burden of debt, less sinking funds, of $8.57 (ranging from 
nothing in Pennsylvania and West Virginia to $22.78 in Massachu- 
setts), and as members of counties a per capita burden of $4.33 
(ranging from nothing in Rhode Island to $15.49 in Montana). If 
we live in a rural community of less than 2,500 inhabitants there is 
an additional burden of $14.17 which increases to $82.48 in com- 
munities of 2,500-8,000 (or $172.15 if we happen to live in Anadarko, 
Oklahoma), to $34.89 in communities of 8,000-30,000, and to $74.86 
in cities of $0,000 and over (ranging from $8.01 in Springfield, Mo., 
to $165.95 in New York). 

The burden of national indebtedness has fortunately tended to 
decrease since the close of the Civil War. The rapid reduction of the 
debt ceased in 1891, since which time the aggregate amount has some- 
what increased but the per capita debt has fasien from $18.60 in 
that year to $10.59 in 1918. From 1870 to 1909 the burden of state 
indebtedness has also shown a tendency to decline, the per capita 
debt, less sinking funds, falling from $9.15 in the former to $2.67 in 
the latter year. During the four years, 1909-1918, however, this 
figure increased (mainly as the result of increases in a few states) 
to $8.57. 


*See Awrnican Ecoxomic Review, vol. V (1915), pp. 166, 689. 

*This report is frequently referred to as the report of 1903. Some of tm 
figures in the report refer to 1902, others to 1908, as some of the figures in 
the present report refer to 1919 and others to 1918. The writer has followed 
the practice of the present report in referring to the earlier report as the 
report for 1906. 
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The section devoted to assessed value of property and amounts of 
tax levy presents the facts in the same form as the report for 1902, 
with the exception that it omits the table showing the tax rate calcu- 
lated on the estimated true value of property, and adds a table showing 
the aggregate and per capita assessed value of property and taxes 
levied for each incorporated place with a population of 2,500 or over. 
The facts that the classifications of property follow the statutory 
classifications of the various states, that they are extremely general 
in character (real estate, personal property, and other property), 
and that there is no determination of the relation of assessed value to 
true value make it impossible to draw any but the most general con- 
clusions. The first fact which stands out prominently is the great 
increase in assessed values during the period 1902-1913. Real estate 
increased 96.3 per cent, as compared with an increase of 39 per cent 
for the period 1890 to 1902. Of the different sections New England 
showed the smallest increase, 36.6 per cent, and the West South 
Central division the largest, 190.9 per cent, due mainly to an increase 
of 2,001.7 per cent in Oklahoma. The next largest increase was 
shown by the Pacific States, 179.6 per cent, followed by the Western 
North Central division, 123.6 per cent, largely contributed to by an 
increase of 642.9 per cent in Kansas. These increases, of course, 
reflect, in the main, the increase in the value of agricultural land shown 
in the census of 1910. 

On the face of the figures the proportion of real estate to total 
property assessed has undergone practically no change since 1880. 
It contributed 76 per cent of the total in that year and between 74 
and 75 per cent in 1890, 1902, and 1913. The accuracy of the 
classification of property is, however, open to question. The present 
report shows an increase of 62.8 per cent in personal and 257.5 per 
cent in “other” property (the report, vol. I, p. 721, states the in- 
crease in personal property at 97.2, but this includes “other” property 
with personal property). In Maryland and Idaho, however, which 
showed personal property assessments of $175,658,780 and $16,051,- 
910 respectively in 1902, personal property is included with real 
estate in the present report. Pennsylvania in 1902 showed $853,990,- 
031 of personal property and $134,252,446 of “other” property. The 
present report shows $247,088,877 of personal property with noth- 
ing for “other” property. The report of the auditor general of Penn- 
sylvania for 1912 (p. 742) shows an assessment of intangible personal 
property amounting to $1,266,095,982. The correction of this ap- 
parent error would make a difference of 8 per cent in the total per- 
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sonal property a uuntry as a whole. Minnesota, 
Iowa, and Rhod e 1902 have introduced the sys- 
tem of taxing intangil :t a low uniform rate, all show large 
increases in the a rsonal property (the text calls at- 
tention to this chang n the case of Minnesota but not in 
the case of the t so do some other states, notably 
Kansas, North Da nia, and North Carolina. 

Ad valorem tax 1 more rapidly between 1902 and 
1912 than during t not so rapidly as assessed valu- 
ation. The per f ad valorem taxes in 1912 for 
the country as a ; compared with $9.22 in 1902, 
and $7.53 in 1890 red by all the states, but the amount 
per $100 of asses 4 in 1912 as compared with $2.05 
in 1902 and $1.8 rhest per capita rate, $23.28, was 
in the Pacific Si ding with $23.50; the lowest, 
$5.95, in the So The state with the lowest rate, 
$4.33, was North rently the proportion of ad valorem 
taxes which goes t of schools has remained practically 
unchanged at 29 

In the sections and expenditure a distinct step 
in advance is take: per capita as well as the actual 
figures and by red population limit of incorporated 
places, separately n 1890 the lower limit was 4,000. 
No investigation « nue and expenditure was made in 
connection with t : which used the summaries for 
cities of 8,000-30,0 snd over, taken from Bulletins 20 and 
45 of the Bureau reviously published. The earlier 
reports contain estimates the minor divisions not treated indi- 
vidually. The pres t does not 

The per capita r s and governmental cost payments 
of the various divis nment in 1918 were: national govern- 
ment, $9.82, $9.81 83.80, $8.95; counties, $4.82, $4.49; in- 
corporated places : pulation and over, $27.78, $81.77; 
places of 8,000-25 ation, $17.59, $18.62; and places of 
2,500-8,000 populat 6, $18.48 

The New England s vith the exception of New Hampshire), 
New York, Wiscons , sota, Maryland, the Mountain states 
(with the exceptior le and New Mexico), and California 
show high per ca] tures for state governments, ranging 
from $5.27 in Mar $10.45 in Nevada or $7.98 in California, 


the state with the ne st figure. The figures are low in the 
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Southern ($1.46 in North Carolina and South Carolina) and in 
many of the Central and Western states. County expenditures are 
highest in the Pacific states, $15.45 ($20.67 in California). Next 
come the Mountain states, $9.47, and Western North Central states, 
¢5.19. All other sections show an average below the general average 
for the country, the average for New England being only $1.06. 

Incorporated places are not grouped geographically, but here again 
California leads with $49.74, although for places of 30,000 and over; 
Nebraska shows $67.47 as compared with California’s $53.63, due 
to an expenditure of $82.27 in Omaha. The other Pacific states fall 
little below California. With the exception of New Mexico and Ver- 
mont, which contain no places with a population in excess of 30,000, 
the lowest figures are found in the Southern states, ranging from 
$14.15 in Alabama to $22.38 in Florida. The very high figures of the 
Pacific states are due chiefly to large expenditures for outlays. With 
this item eliminated, New York would show the highest figure, $28.21, 
as compared with $25.72 for California. It would have been ex- 
tremely helpful in the interpretation of the figures for expenditures 
if the report had included a column showing total expenditures less 
expenditures for outlays. 

There is a natural inclination to make a comparison between the 
figures for 1918 and those of ten years earlier. The present report 
does this for the states only. Per capita revenue receipts of states 
increased from $2.34 to $3.80 and governmental cost payments from 
$2.30 to $3.95. This increase was shared by every state with the 
exception of South Carolina, where the decrease was due to the great 
falling off in the receipts and expenditures on account of the liquor 
dispensary system. The most marked change on the revenue side has 
been the growth in the importance of special forms of taxation. 
While the general property tax increased from $1.02 to $1.44 per 
capita, special property and business taxes increased from $0.65 to 
$1.25. The report gives the figures for two groups of taxes which 
have contributed to this result, the inheritance tax and the taxes on 
insurance companies. Receipts from the former are shown in 35 
states as compared with 27 in 1908, and the per capita revenue from 
this source for the country as a whole. increased from 9 to 27 cents, 
or 7.1 per cent of all state revenues. In New York the yield of the 
tax was over 28 per cent of the total revenue of the state in 1918 and 
in Connecticut 20 per cent. The yield of insurance taxes increased 
from 8 to 18 cents per capita. It is notable, however, that notwith- 
standing the increase in special property and business taxes the per 


capita revenue from the general property tax shows a decided in- 
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crease in every ¢ vith the exception of the Pacific 
states, among W nating factor. As a result 
of the chang l t state during the interval be 
tween the two nue from the general prop 
erty tax has d +O cents, while the revenu 
from special | has increased from $0.28 to 
$4.68. Other i w a decline in the revenue 
from general pi $1.31 to $0.59), Pe nnsyly inla 
(52 to 15 ce t cents), Vermont (68 to 5] 
cents), Conne x), and West Virginia (82 to 
23 cents). D re the only states which re 
ceived no inco1 \ rently there were ten states 
in 1903 and e! revenue from special prop 
erty and busin from the general property 
tax. The stat for both years are Vermont, 
Massachusetis, rk, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
Minnesota [} rue in 1903 but not in 1913 
are Maine, Mi Those of which it was true 
in 1913 but n Island, West Virginia, Ohio, and 
California. 

All of these however, require careful in 
terpretation I nges in classification, which 
may or may ! h are not noted in the text, 
and in some ca te errors in classification. The 
writer is utter] , the classification of receipts 


for Rhode Isla d in the report of the stat 


treasurer. Th from the general property tax 
in Pennsylva fact that in 1903 the total 
receipts from t were included and the amount 
distributed t i : y expenditures, while in 1913 
the amount d xcluded from both receipts 
and expenditur ndition of Michigan and New 
Jersey, in rega rtance of the general property 
tax and special ness taxes, is evidently due to the 
fact that in 19 ncluded with the latter, while 
in 1913 they w former. The text dealing wit] 
the state finan s in fact far from satisfactory. 
The report for text the sources of receipts from 
special propert xes, thereby furnishing addi- 
tional informat g a clue to the classification fol- 
lowed in the ta hing of the sort in the present 


report. 
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On the side of expenditures the most notable change is in the item 
“outlays,” the per capita figure for which was 3 cents in 1903 and 
50 cents in 1913. It is implied in the text that this increase is due 
in part to a more complete separation of outlays in 1913 than in 1903, 
but that it is in the main real is clear from the fact that one third of 
the $48,433,678 expended for outlays in 1913 was on account of 
canal construction in New York, for which there was no expenditure 
in 1903, and over one fourth was for highway construction, expendi- 
ture for which we know has greatly increased since 1903. There are 
other items also which it would seem must have been exceptionally 
large in 1918: $1,460,902 for buildings for charities and corrections 
in Pennsylvania, $1,158,209 for a like purpose and $1,116,092 for 
educational buildings in Minnesota, and $1,299,348 for educational 
buildings and $1,346,174 for harbor improvement in California. 

Per capita expenditures for current expenses show an increase in 
all departments of expenditure with the exception of health and 
sanitation, recreation, and public service enterprises, in the case of 
which they remain unchanged, and “miscellaneous” in which there is 
a decline from 12 to 4 cents, apparently the result of more complete 
classification in 19138. The divisions which show high percentages of 
increase are protection of person and property (8 to 26 cents) and 
highways (6 to 14 cents). Expenditures for general government in- 
creased from 32 to 42 ceuats; for interest, from 12 to 15 cents; 
charities and corrections, from 65 to 90 cents; and for education 
from $0.80 to $1.34. It will be noted that the last two items account 
for 57 per cent of all state expenditures. 

The 1903 report gives neither the per capita figure for counties 
nor the population of the counties included in the report, but assum- 
ing that the population of counties, with independent financial organi- 
zation, comprised the same percentage of the total population in 
1903 as in 1918, the per capita revenue receipts of counties were 
$2.79 in the former as compared with $4.82 in the latter year, and 
per capita governmental cost payments $2.77 as compared with $4.49. 
There was apparently no important change in the make-up of the 
revenue. In 1903 the general property tax yielded 72 per cent and 
in 1913, 74 per cent of the total revenues. On the side of expendi- 
tures an increase for outlays (from $0.31 to $1.05), similar to that 
in the case of states, teok place. It is unfortunate that while the 
report for 1903 gave the details of outlays by counties, but not by the 
states, the present report gives the details for the states but not for 
counties. It is impossible, therefore, to analyze this increase. Dif- 
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discussed above, being due to the increase in the percentage of popula- 
tion living in the larger cities. 

Appended to the tables of revenue and expenditure for each di- 
vision are tables showing the value of public properties (including 
land and improvements, other than such as have a value in community 
use, but not in exchange, as highway paving, sewers, etc.) and other 
equipment having a life of more than one year, and in a summary 
table (vol. II, p. 14) these figures are combined with those contained 
in the section on indebtedness, showing cash on hand and securities in 
productive funds,*® exclusive, however, of the value of the land in 
such funds. Public property so figured amounted, as stated in the 
summary table, to $6,152,572,012. The tables in connection with the 
separate divisions add up, however, to $6,158,855,561, of which $788,- 
893,656 represented the assets of investment and public trust funds, 
$1,562,178,165 the property of public service enterprises and $3,807,- 
783,740 the property of the other departments. Of the total amount, 
$1,185,804,162 belonged to the states, $586,003,475 to the counties, 
and $4,387,047,924 to municipalities. The only comparable figure for 
1903 is that for counties, $493,952,518. 

The editing of the report might certainly be improved. Some of 
its shortcomings have already been noted. The specific expenditures 
which make up the general classes of expenditure are not stated in 
connection with county and municipal expenditures. On page 11, 
volume II, it is stated, “The data presented for incorporated places 
include the transactions for school and other independent districts 
when they are practically coextensive with the incorporated places. 
. . . Certain civil divisions, such as townships, road, drainage, irri- 
gation, and levee districts, etc., and school districts in incorporated 
places of less than 2500 inhabitants are not reported.” This certainly 
gives the impression that the accounts of school districts in places of 
2500 population or over are included with the figures for such places, 
but on page 399 of the same volume it is stated, in connection with 
the tables of expenditures for such places, “The payments for ex- 
penses of highways and schools do not include those made by inde- 
pendent road and school districts, the payments shown in these 
tables being only such as are made from municipal revenues.” On 
page 282, volume I, it is stated that table IV will be found on pages 
20 and 21. These pages refer to the pamphlet issue. The table is 


*The statement is made (vol. II, p. 13) that these figures do not include 
sinking fund assets, but the figure for states includes the figure for funds 
and investments of states, given on p. 37 of vol. I, which is there stated to 
include sinking fund assets. The amount of such assets was $76,980,571. 
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full value. These changes would require the adoption of amendments 
to the constitution then before the electors for their decision. The 
commission recommends that the taxation of private car companies, 
insurance companies, and some other corporations be made more 
logical and more effective, in any event. It advocates, also, the im- 
position of privilege taxes upon the manufacturers of and dealers in 
ilcoholic drinks and tobaccos as a method of taxing the consumers of 
these non-necessaries, publicity of assessments, and the exemption 
from taxation of household goods to the value of $200 for the head 
of each family. 
H. A. MI u1s. 
University of Kansas. 

A further instalment of the report of the Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions on the 7'azation of Corporations has been made in Part VI—South- 


ern and Southwestern States (March 15, 1915, pp. 328). It is esti- 


mated that the total taxes collected annually for purely state purposes, 
in the whole country, is $300,000,000. Of this the corporations con- 
tribute about $120,000,000. 


The Report of the Committee on the Federal Income Taz submitted 

at the annual conference of the National Tax Association in San 
Francisco, August, 1915, has been printed as a separate (pp. 38). 
Copies may be had from the office of the treasurer, 15 Dey St., New 
York City. 


William H. Lough, special agent of the Department of Commerce, 
has prepared as Special Agents Series No. 103 a report on Financial 
Developments in South American Countries (Washington, 1915, pp. 
42). The countries covered are Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Peru, 
and Uruguay. More particularly the experience of the year 1914 and 
the first part of 1915 is reviewed. 


The following state tax commission reports are to be noted: 

The Report of the Tax Commission of Alabama for the year ending 
September 30, 1914 (pp. 136). In this are some interesting statistical 
maps based upon the annual report of the auditor. One of the charts 
shows the percentage of increase in assessments of all property of the 
state from 1906-1914. Another shows the increase in valuation for all 
the property from 1876-1914. A third shows the increase in receipts 
and disbursements from 1900 to 1914. Other diagrams are also 
included. 
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The £ifth Commission of Ohio, 1914 


The Third 1 Tax Commission of Oregon, 
1915 } 7 

A paper ha 1 by the California State Tax 
Association, 7 Taxes in San Francisco (1915, pp. 
120), which ises of waste and inefliciency in 


transacting 


The Gover? \ York, Vol. VI, No. bs J (Apr., 


1915) of the J ; Academy of Political Science in the 
City of New } hapter (15 pp.) on “Financial adminis 
tration, budget \ \. Prendergast with remarks 
by Thomas W \. Seligman. 

The Bureau 1 Index to Occupations, Alpha 
betical and Cl 1915, pp. 414). The classification 
is that follow ! t f the Thirteenth Census Report 
on Occupations yn. It will be used by the Bureau 
of the Census ns returned on death certificates 
so that the o« he reports on vital statistics will b 
comparable w I th Census Report on Occupa 
tions. 

A special r Population of Canada has been 
issued by the ¢ Offic Ottawa, 62 pp., 23 tables 
The data are a rds of the census of 1911. It is 
shown that tl! } listributed as between hostile, 
allied, and 1 follows hostile, 165,775; allied. 


169,729; neutr 
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Housing rey r 3; follows: 

The Housi neapolis, a preliminary investigation 
made for the com g of the Minneapolis Civic and Com- 
merce Associat , deals in detail with problems 
of insanitation rvey covers 96 apartments. 

Report hela {lteration and Maintenance of 
Buildings (Bost Feb., 1915, pp. 160), made by the 
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addition to 20 pages of text, the full suggestion for ‘“‘an act relating 
to the construction, alteration, and maintenance of buildings through 
out the commonwealth.” Sections dealing with construction and mater- 
ials are especially well drawn. 

{dvisory Pamphlet on Camp Sanitation and Housing (July, 1914, 
pp. 54) and Advisory Pamphlet to Employers (pp. 7, illus.) are pub- 
lished by the Commission of Immigration and Housing of California 
San Francisco). The first pamphlet gives advice to owners of labor 
camps as to location and lay-out of camps, water supply, tents, toilets, 
disposal of refuse, reduction of fly and mosquito nuisance, etc. The 
second sets forth the state requirements as to labor camp sanitation. 

Eleventh Report of the Board of Tenement House Supervision of 
New Jersey (Paterson, 1915, pp. 106). 

Housing Laws. A Summary of the More Important Provisions in 
City and State Codes (1914, pp. 127) has been prepared for the 
Housing Committee of the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Associa- 
tion. Provisions of housing laws of 20 cities and 10 states, together 
with Mr. Veiller’s model housing law, are grouped under the main 
headings: I, Definitions; II, Fire provisions; III, Light and ventila- 
tion; IV, Sanitary provisions; V, Requirements and remedies. Each 
heading is subdivided in the usual manner. No comments are offered; 
a very useful handbook of housing legislation. 

Classified Selected List of References on City Planning (Boston, 
National Conference on City Planning, 1915, pp. 48) is a carefully 
classified collection of titles in English, French, and German. Among 
the subtopics the following of interest to economists are included: 
housing, markets and food supply, land values, taxation, municipal 
finances, business and industrial districts, traffic data, railroads, and 
land subdivision. 

Houses for Mining Towns, by Joseph H. White (Washington, Bu- 
reau of Mines Bull. 87, 1914, pp. 64, illus.), submits detailed sugges 
tions for construction of houses in mining villages. 

Right Methods in a Housing Bureau, by Robert E. Todd (Detroit 
Housing Association, Jan., 1915, pp. 16, illus.), is a technical treat- 
ment of methods of preparing and filing records in a housing bureau. 

The Second Annual Report of the Homestead Commission of Massa- 
chusetts (1914, pp. 144) contains a list of improved housing companies 
in the different parts of the United States. James Forp. 


Insurance and Pensions 
The Insurance Society of New York has added to its list of pamph- 
let publications: Non-liability Matter, by William B. Ellison (pp. 26) ; 
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Ad. ustment ve X Brown \ pp- 12) ; Increas: of 
fazard, by Mortgage Clause, by Leo Lev 


pp. id ; and uu ding Losses, by W. R. Freeman 


In Ay ril, | py} nted by the N ational ( onven 


+ 
tion of Insura perate with the Actuarial Societ, 
of America in w mortality table. A report on 
a tentative pl Aug. 25, 1915, pp. 15). Reprints 
may be obtain nt of Insurance, Albany, N. Y. 

Other insura ted are: Wherein Have Insurance 
Conditions I1 Past T: enty Years in the Field of 
Life Insuran n, deputy superintendent of insur- 
ance of New red before the National Conven 
tion of Insu September 21, 1915 (pp. 21); | 
Supervision a urance Rates and Rate-Making, . 
by Jesse S. |] t of insurance of New York, also 
delivered bef yn of Insurance Commissioners | 
pp. Ss for the Committee on Social ( 
and Industria , National Service (95 Madison ( 
Ave., Ww } if lished by the Progressive 
National Ser Insurance (pp. 21), by Katharine | 
Coman, and ’ Compensation with Annotations 


The Indus ] M SAC huse tts has yublished \ )] 
i} inau I 
ume II of it k ’ Workmen’s Compensation Act 
including tl July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1914 
Be ston, pp 5 
The Annu Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
I 
sion of New Y pp. 151) contains some 30 pages in 
regard to th nt value of death benefits. 
A Report n prepared by the Industrial 
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PERIODICALS 


The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of ar- 
ticles in Italian periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles 
in Danish and Swedish periodicals. 

Theory 
(Abstracts by W. M. Adriance) 
Anpverson, B. M. The concept of value further considered. Quart. Journ. 
Econ., Aug., 1915. Pp. 35. 

The writer parries the suggestion of Professor J. M. Clark that it 
is really immaterial whether value be thought of as relative or as abso- 
lute, and defends his own well-known view that value is an absolute 
thing. 

Crark, J. M. The concept of value: a rejoinder. Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., 
1915. Pp. 14. 

A frank agreement with Professor Anderson’s most essential ideas of 
social value, and a further plea for a tolerant setting aside of the 
question as to whether value is relative or absolute. 

Crakk, J. M. The concept of value. Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., 1915. Pp. 11. 

An attempt at reconciliation. “Is value a mere relation between 
goods and derived from the fact of exchange, or a quantitative thing 
which precedes exchange and is merely measured by it?” The answer 
given is that the issue is not really vital and need not be fought out. 
Graziani, A. Guglielmo Lexis ed Eugenio von Béhm-Bawerk. Rif. Soc., 

Apr.-May, 1915. Pp. 5. 
Hamitton, W. H. Economic theory and “social reform.” Journ. Pol. Econ., 
June, 1915. Pp. 23. 

A review of J. A. Hobson’s book Work and Wealth: A Human Valua- 
tion. More than an ordinary review, however, as it attains the dimen- 
sions of an essay. 
pu Maroussem, P. L’écéle monographique et la science économique. Réf. Soc., 

May 1, 1915. Pp. 10. 

An elementary discussion of “value,’—apparently intended as a 
refutation of the labor theory of value. 

Parrerson, E. M. The theories advanced in explanation of economic crises. 
Ann. Am. Acad., May, 1915. Pp. 15. 

A brief and readable summary of various theories of economic crises, 
the recent work of W. C. Mitchell and H. L. Moore being especially 
noticed. A valuable summary for use with undergraduate classes, 
von Dr. Eugen von Béhm-Bawerk. Zeitschr. f. Volkswirts., 

XXIII, 5-6, 1914. Pp. 15. 

The official notification to the readers of his “Zeitschrift’’ of the 

death of the eminent scholar and editor. 
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Contains rest, for the first decade of the 


Brices, J. E n lowa. lowa Journ. Hist. & 


CHaPpMAN, | : hips, 1 ¢ Southwest Hist 


Methods | sent to the early colonists. 


CLEMENT, M l ty, 17 Va. Mag. Hist. 


HuNTINGTON, nd cu é y in Ohio before the 
VW , July, 1915. Pp. 304. 


MACARTNEY, te { story of a successful 
Biog., July, 1915. Pp. 8. 
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| 
{n account of the treatment of the Winnebago Indians from 1830 
» 1848. 
\ WwW in unpu hed ch ter in th } 1 n 
Ill. State I t. Soc J LOLS l 20) 
An account of James M. Bucklin, first engineer of the Illino and 
Micl n canal. 
Is civilization determined by climate William & Ma Quart Jul 1915 
Pp. 2 


An answer to the suggestion that the civilization of the Southern 
States of the Union is inferior because of their climate. 
Virginia in 1677-1678. Va. Mag. Hist. & Biog., Oct., 1915. Pp. 9 


Reports of documents, chiefly financial. 


Economic History, Foreign 
(Abstracts by Clive Day) 


Bacu1, R. L'Italia economica nel 1914. Rif. Soc. Sup., June-July, 1915. 
Pp. 314. 


The sixth annual review of Italian commercial, industrial, agricul 
tural, banking and financial conditions and problems with a bibliog- 
raphy of the year’s output; well done and useful, like its predecessors. 
CraruaM, J. H. Some factory statistics of 1815-16. Econ. Journ., Sept., 1915. 

Pp. 4. 

A first-grade cotton mill averaged 200 or 300 workers. 

pErcutuar, E. Aprés douze mois de guerre. Coup doeil sur la situation 
économique en France. Rev. Sci. Pol., Aug., 1915. Pp. 13. 
Ernaupl, L. Guerre ed economia. Rif. Soc., June-July, 1915. Pp. 30. 

Wars and economics in general, with a particular discussion of the 
present war in relation to public and private economic problems. 
Grsson, A. H. Some economic effects of the war. Bankers’ Mag. (London), 

July, 1915. Pp. 17, 
Hertt, G. Folgen des Krieges fiir das wirtschdftliche und finanzielle Leben 
der Tiirkei. Weltwirts. Archiv, July, 1915. Pp. 18. 

Present and future. 

Hizpesrann, K. Hollands ekonomiska organisation under kriget. Ek. Tids., 
No. 6, 1915. Pp. 19. 

Describes the economic reorganization of Holland to meet the special 

difficulties arising because of her nearness to the belligerents. 
Hooper, W. The Tudor sumptuary laws. Eng. Hist. Rev., July, 1915. Pp. 16. 
Leonnarp, R. Flurgemeinschaft und Feudalitét. Jahrb. f. Gesetzgebung, 
No. 2, 1915. Pp. 47. 
Discussion of communal land tenures. 


Macponarp, J. H. A. (Lorp Krnossurcn). Power traction in peace and 
war: a historical sketch. Scot. Hist. Rev., July, 1915. Pp. 20. 


Devoted mostly to the period since 1900. 
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Commerce 


(Abstracts by M. T. Copeland) 
L’economia italiana di fronte alla chiusura del mercato ger- 


Arasia, E. 
manico. Giorn. d. Econ., Aug. 15, 1915. Pp. 27. 
Italian trade with Germany compared with Italian trade with other 
European countries; the comparison is made with reference to the kinds 
of commodities involved. 
J. H. American trade in China: what are ite chances? Nation’s 


(RNOLD, 
Business, Sept. 15, 1915. Pp. 2. 
Considers opportunity especially favorable. 
Bettet, D. Le commerce allemand et les raisons de son développement. Rev. 
Sci. Pol., Aug., 1915. Pp. 27. 
Mastery of the art of selling most important. 
Bettet, D. L’industrie des matiéres colorantes en Allemagne et ailleurs. 
Journ. des Econ., July, 1915. 
German dye-stuff industry exemplifies economies of specialization 
Bull. Am. Geog. Soc., Sept., 


Pp. 16. 


ind large-scale production. 
Bisnop, A. L. The war and the world’s trade. 
1915. Pp. 9. 
Effects of war on American commerce not as predicted. 
the British 


Capital investments and trade balances within 


Boccs, T. H. 

Empire. Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., 1915. 

Estimates of invisible exports and imports of British India and 
Canada. 
Bonn, M. J. Commercial isolation versus international trade. Ann. Am, 
Acad., Sept., 1915. Pp. 6. 

Freedom of the sea essential for development of international trade. 

Americas, Sept., 1915. 


Rosario, port of a great future trade, 


Carrer, M. D. 
Pp. 6. 
Description of facilities. 
The relations of Central and South America with the United 
Ann. Am. Acad., Sept., 1915. 


Corea, L. F. 
States as affected by the European war. 


Pp. 5. 
General political, commercial, and intellectual relations. 
Promotion as the cause of crises. Quart. Journ. Econ., 


Pp. 20. 


ENGLAND, 
Promotion activity causes rising prosperity and sets in operation 


Aug., 1915. 


forces which bring about a crisis. 
Forxmar, D. The effect of the European war on America’s trade with India. 
Ann. Am. Acad., July, 1915. Pp. 13. 


Great opportunity for trade with India. 


Economics of American shipping. New Republic, Oct. 2, 1915. 


Henverson, G. 
As long as vessel’s nationality is basis of jurisdiction, only a laissez- 


faire policy is possible. 
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RosenspaumM, S. The effects of the war on the overseas trade of the United 
Kingdom. (With discussion.) Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., July, 1915. Pp. 54. 
By means of index numbers actual trade since August, 1914, is com- 
pared with trade which might have been “expected” in time of peace. 
WenrMANN. Die Bedeutung von Friedrich List fiir den deutsche Verkehr. 
Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Sept.-Oct., 1915. Pp. 18. 
The teachings of List in their bearing on present and future commer- 
cial conditions. 
Wycopzinski. Wriegsverletztenftirsorge und Kleinhandel. Soz. Praxis, July 
22, 1915. Pp. 2. 
Excellent statement of reasons why cripples and widows should be 
discouraged from seeking employment in retail trade. 
Znamiecki1, A. The appointment of agents for Russia. Americas, Aug., 
1915. Pp. 5. 
Advantages and disadvantages of agency plan. 
Znamiecki, A. The way of entering the Russian market. Americas, July, 
1915. Pp. 5. 
Suggestions for prospective exporters. 
von Zwrepineck, O. Die handelspolitischen Beziehungen Serbiens zu Oester- 
reich-Ungarn. Weltwirts. Archiv, July, 1915. Pp. 35. 
British and French trade. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Aug., 1915. Pp. 5. 
Reasons for French regulation of gold exports. 
British India: as a market for American goods. Nation’s Business, Sept. 15, 
1915. Pp. 2. 
Abstract from report of former Consul Henry D. Baker. 
Has the war shified the trade of the world? Americas, Aug., 1915. Pp. 4. 


\merican commerce has shown promising progress but ultimate re- 
sults still uncertain. 
The opportunities for greatly increasing our trade relations with Spain are at 
hand. Journ. Phila. Chamber of Commerce, Aug., 1915. Pp. 2. 
General statements concerning Spanish commerce. 
The record of a tangled trade year. Annalist, Sept. 20, 1915. Pp. 2. 
Detailed comparisons of export and import statistics of United 
States. 
The Seamen’s act and its possible effects. Nation’s Business, July 15, 1915. 


Analysis of act; views of prominent shipowners. 


Railways 
(Abstracts by Julius H. Parmelee) 
Acwortu, W. M. Professor Ripley on American railroads. Econ. Journ., 
Sept., 1915. Pp. 8. 
Review of W. Z. Ripley's Railroads: Finance and Organization. 
Auurx, G. La mobilisation des chemins de fer Italiens. Journ, des Trans- 
ports, July 3, 1915. Pp. 2. 
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Analytical review of W. Z. Ripley’s Railroads: Finance and Organi- 
gation. 
Dow, M. A. Safety and short trains. Ry. Wld., July, 1915. Pp. 6. 


Argues that the passage of so-called ‘‘short-train’’ or ‘‘train-limit” 
laws increases rather than decreases risk. 
Epwarps, W. H. Die Einfluss der Frachtkosten auf die Preise der Massen- 
giiter. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Mar.-Apr., May-June, July-Aug., Sept.- 
Oct., 1915. Pp. 42, 49, 49, 65. 


The relation of freight rates (water and rail) to commodity prices, 
taking French conditions as representative. A series of four lengthy 
papers, with bibliography. 

E.uorr, H. The railroads as a factor in our national life. Ry. Age Gaz., 
July 16, 1915. Pp. 2. 
Importance of the railway problem measured by number of em- 


ployees, number of stock and bond holders, and the legislative and 
regulative questions involved. 
Emerson, H. Analysis of dependent sequence as a guide to fuel economy. 
Ry. Rev., July 3, 1915. Pp. 5. 
Analysis of 58 factors affecting the efficient utilization of fuel. 


Fisuer, W. L. Waterways: their place in our transportation system. Journ. 
Pol. Econ., July, 1915. Pp. 22. ; 


Generally speaking, railways have the advantage of artificial (and in 
some cases natural) waterways, both as to efficiency and cost. 


Freeman, L. R. The railway lines of Syria and Palestine. Ry. Age Gaz., July 
30, 1915. Pp. 5. 


Illustrated article. 


Garpner, H. Railroad locomotive repair shop organization. Ry. Age Gaz., 
Oct. 15, 1915. Pp. 8. 


Diagrams and formulas for increasing efficiency and output. 


Gray, E. H. African railway systems. South African Railways & Harbors 
Mag., July, 1915. Pp. 4. 


Suggestions for standardization of African railways, as to owner- 
ship and control, gauge, etc. 


Haines, C. C. Our railroads and national defense. N. Am. Rev., Sept., 1915. 
Pp. 10. 


Proposes the establishment of a Railroad Bureau of National 
Defense. 


Hasty, F. M. Railway expansion in Central America, III. Guatemala and 
Honduras. Moody’s Mag., July, 1915. Pp. 2. 


Haney, L. H. Depreciation and valuation for rate-making. Journ. Account., 
May, 1915. Pp. 8. 

Hiatt, W. S. How French hospital trains help save the wounded. Ry. Age 
Gaz., Oct. 8, 1915. Pp. 4. 


Illustrated description of various hospital train devices. 
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Advocates the federalization of American railways in order to “free 
the public from trust robbery.” . 

Powerit, T. C. The railway and the automobile. Traffic W1d., Sept. 25, 1915. 
Estimates the automobile passenger-miles per year at twenty billions; 
the effect on railway passenger business is clear. 

Roserts, S. W. The qualifications of a terminal superintendent. Ry. Age 
Gaz., Sept. 3, 1915. Pp. 2. 


Roectnp, S. A jdbenhavns Sporveic gjennem 50 aar. Nat ok. Tids., Mar.-Apr., 
1915. Pp. 52. 

A study of the street railroad industry in Copenhagen during the 
last 50 years. 

Rocers, L. The power of the states over commodities ercluded by Congress 
from interstate commerce. Yale Law Journ., May, 1915. Pp. 6. 

Effect of Montana supreme court decision in State v. Harper, prac- 
tically establishing the principle that when Congress has prohibited 
certain subjects of interstate commerce (such as liquor or white slaves), 
the states are powerless to legislate thereon, even if federal and state 
laws are designed to act concurrently. 

Rorstinc. Die Beilegung von Arbeitsstreitigkeiten im LEisenbahnbetriebe 
der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., May-June, 
1915. Pp. 8. 

Enactment and working of Newlands mediation and arbitration act 
of 1913. 

Satomon, J. Die Warschau-Wiener Eisenbahn und thre Verstaatlichung. 
Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Sept.-Oct., 1914, Jan.-Feb., Mar.-Apr., 1915. Pp. 
25, 18, 23. 

Series, with map, describing the history and nationalization of one 
of the oldest (and recently important, from a strategic point of view) 
Russian steam railways. 

Seaver, W. G. Railroading under Diaz, I. Railroad Man’s Mag., Oct., 1915. 
Pp. 18. 

Engineering and operating problems of railway men in Mexico. 
Wohlfahrtseinrichtungen der preussisch-hessischen Eisenbahngemein- 
schaft im Jahre 1913. Archiv. f. Eisenbahnw., Jan.-Feb., 1915. Pp. 56. 
Statistics of welfare work on the Prussian-Hessian state system 
pension, sickness, accident, and other benefits. 

Sproute, W. The public influence of the railroad superintendent. Ry. Rev., 
Oct. 2, 1915. Pp. 2. 

Sprovute, W. The railroads and the people. Ry. & Marine News, Oct., 1915, 
Srrovs, C. F. Proposed bureau for clearing car repair accounts. Ry. Age 
Gaz., July 23, 1915. Pp. 2. 

Stucki, A. Notes on transportation in Europe. Ry. Age Gaz., July 30, 1915. 
Summer, E. E. Government railroad line construction in Alaska. Ry. & 
Marine News, July, 1915. Pp. 4. 


Progress in connection with Alaskan government railway. 
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States. 
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Donau und \ f. Eisenbahnw., Mar.-Apr., May- 
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Railway rates g. With bibliography. 
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British railway returns, 1914 and 1913. Ry. News (London), Sept. 4, 1915. 

Statistics of British railways for 1914 are sadly emasculated, owing 
to the war. 

Canada’s new transcontinental, Railroad Men, Aug., 1915. Pp. 8. 
Decision in the anthracite coal investigation. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, July 30, 1915. 

Considerable reductions ordered in anthracite coal rates to tidewater 
and Eastern points. Reduction estimated at $8,000,000 a year. 
Decision as to car spotting charges. Interstate Commerce Commission, July 

6, 1915. 

Disallows charges proposed by the railways, and suggests that new 
tariffs be filed wherever the terminal service exceeds a reasonable ser- 
vice under the line-haul rate. 

Decision in the matter of express rates, etc. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, July 14, 1915. 

Holds that express revenues are inadequate, and provides for certain 
increases on first and second-class shipments. 

Decision in second industrial railways case. Interstate Commerce Commission, 
July 1, 1915. 

Divides the industrial railways into six general groups, and sug- 
gests the proper form of agreement with each. 

Decision in 1915 Western rate advance case. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, July 30, 1915. 

Proposed increases granted in part on grain products, bituminous 
coal and coke, rice, fruits and vegetables, hay and straw. Aggregate 
freight revenue thus added estimated at $1,600,000 a year, or 14 of 1 
per cent of total freight revenue of the Western roads. 

The French railways in war time. Engg. (London), Apr., 16, 1915. Pp. 2. 

War-time arrangements between the French government and the 
railways. 

The government’s Alaskan railway. Ry. Rev., Sept. 25, 1915. Pp. 4. 

With maps and illustrations. 

International Engineering Congress at San Francisco, Sept. 20-25, 1915. Ry. 
Age Gaz., Oct. 1, 1915. Pp. 10. 

Abstract of railway papers by Messrs. Luigi Luiggi, Victor Bayley, 
C. D. Jameson, E. H. McHenry, Wm. Hood, G. M. Eaton, E. R. 
Johnson, Wm. B. Parsons, F. Lavis, ete. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission’s report on Rock Island. Ry. Age 
Gaz., Aug. 20, 1915. Pp. 5. 
The low level of American freight rates. Ry. Wld., Aug., 1915. Pp. 3. 

Comment on Bureau of Railway Economics’ brochure, Comparison 
of Railway Freight Rates in the United States, the principal Countries 
of Europe, South Australia, and South Africa. 

Military trafic on the Est. Midi railway results. Ry. Gaz. (London), May 
14, June 25, 1915. Pp. 1, 1. 


Items regarding operations of two French railways in war time. 
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Stockholders in railways of the United States iy Rev., July 31, 1915. P. 1 
Comment on statistical compilation by Bureau of Railway Economics. 
Train control developments on the Great Western railway. Ry. Gaz, (Lon- 
don), July 2, 1915. Pp. 2. 
System of telephone control extending. 

Train and road accidents in 1914. Ry. News (London), June 19, 1915. P. 1. 
In connection with movement of trains in United Kingdom, 1,115 per- 

sons were killed during 1914 as compared with 1,131 in 1913; 7,850 

were injured, as compared with 9,054 in 1913. These decreases in 

1914 were in spite of “enormous movement of troops and materials 

from August to the end of the year.” 

What becomes of your five cents car fare. Annalist, Aug. 23, 1915. P. 1. 

Comparison of relative expenditures of New York City subway, 
elevated, and surface railways. 

Les cours des principales valeurs avant la guerre et aujourd’hui. Les obligations 
et les actions de chemins de fer. L. Econ., Frang., Aug. 7, 1915. Pp. 2. 

Market values of French railway securities decreased without ex- 
ception between June, 1914, and July, 1915, the decreases running 
up to 20 per cent of the 1914 quotations. 

La mobilization du personnel des chemins de fer en Alle magne et en France. 
Journ. des Transports, Aug. 28, 1915. Pp. 4. 

Comparison of French and German railway organizations as related 
to war. 

Die Eisenbahnen Columbiens. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Jan.-Feb., 1915. Pp. 9. 
Description, with map, of the railways of Colombia. 

Zur Frage der 6ffentlichrechtlichen Reglung der Eisenbahnerléhne in den 
Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., July, Aug., 
1915. Pp. 6. 

Review of F. H. Dixon’s paper, “The regulation of railway wages,” 

in the AMericaN Economic Review, SuPPLEMENT, V, 245-269. 


Accounting 
(Abstracts by Martin J. Shugrue) 

Avorn, J. W. The appellate court of the state of New York and the ques- 
tion of allowances for paving over mains in valuation work, Journ. Am. 
Water Wks. Assoc., Sept., 1915. Pp. 28. 

Criticises action of court in refusing to allow paving over the mains 
as properly a part of the reproduction estimate. Discussion by other 
members of the association. 

Bauer, J. Going value. Pol. Sci. Quart., Sept. 2, 1915. Pp. 13. 

Reviews “‘going value” under the New York rule, considering pre- 
cisely what it is, how it should be calculated, and under what circum- 
stances it should reasonably be allowed. 

Baver, J. Depreciation formula of American Society of Civil Engineers. 
Journ. Account., Aug., 1915. Pp. 8. 
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Humpureys, A. C. Depreciation and confiscation. Ry. Age Gaz., Aug. 20, 
1915. Pp. 1%. 

The aging of plant calls for a charge for renewals and replacements, 
but does not call for, nor does it in any way justify, a writing down 
of the fixed capital account. 

Jackson, H. D. Uniform electric rates based on costs. Elec. Wld., July 31, 
1915. Pp. 2. 

Shows the injustice of fixing rates so that the total of all the rates is 
equal to cost, plus a fair profit. 

Leake, P. D. Depreciation and wasting assets. Accountant, July 3, 1915. 
Pp. 7. 

An exposition of the problem and a discussion of the common theo-~ 
ries of measurement. 

Lirrir, A. S. The tyranny of the engraver. Journ. Account., Sept., 1915. 
Pp. 17. 

A protest against the persistent recognition of par, premium, and 
discount in annuity and bond discount calculations. 

Nasu, L. R. New light on diversity factors. Stone & Webster Pub. Serv. 
Journ., Aug., 1915. Pp. 9. 

Comments on and extracts from a paper presented before recent 
annual convention of the National Electric Light Association analyzing 
service costs and their corresponding rate schedules. 

Oakey, F. Standardization of financial statements. Journ. Account., Sept., 
1915. Pp. 7. 

Needs and advantages of standarized forms and terminology espe 
cially in municipal and state reports. 

Pratt, E. A. Ancient and modern accounting for public utilities. Journ, Am. 
Water Works Assoc., June, 1915. Pp. 10. 

The “ancient” books, forms, and accounting methods commonly 
used by modern utilities. 

Srornart, E. E. Graphs, charts and statistics as aids to administration. 
Elec. Ry. Journ., Oct. 2, 1915. Pp. 3. 

Critical discussion is made of these devices for keeping executives 
in touch with operations. Specimen comparative forms are included. 
Wincrantz, K. F. I hvad maan innebdr Telegrafstyrelsens nya taxefiérslag 

en beskattning? Ek. Tids., No. 3, 1915. Pp. 8. 

If the telegraph and telephone services (of Sweden) are to be 
taxed, the author favors the accounting of the tax as a tax paid into 
the state treasury and not as an increased income of these state- 
owned systems. 

Depreciation in public utilities. Elec. Wld., Oct. 2, 1915. P. % 

Idaho supreme court decides question may be entirely disregarded if 
plant of utility company is in good operating condition. 

Form of published accounts. Accountant, Sept. 25, 1915. Pp. 2. 


Raises the question as to whether the customary form of published 
balance sheets should be changed. 
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Alleges heavy overcapitalization of this corporation, and the charg- 
ing of excessive rates to consumers. 
lou, R. W. Traffic investigation in Denver. Elec. Ry. Journ., Aug. 21, 1915. 

Investigation in Denver shows a marked increase in automobile and 
bicycle traffic. 
Witcox, D. F. The crisis in public service regulation in New York. Nat. 

Munic. Rev., Oct., 1915. 

Recent investigations of work of the New York commissions, and 
ippointments to its membership. 
tnother Massachusetts fare increase. Elec. Ry. Journ., Aug. 28, 1915. 

The Public Service Commission grants a 6-cent fare to the Norfolk 
ind Bristol Street Railway, on account of “inadequate return on the 
stockholder’s investment.” 


Massachusetts Public Service Commission’s view on accrued appreciation. 
Annalist, Aug. 9, 1915. 

When revenues have been insufficient to meet fixed charges, accrued 

depreciation should be included with permanent capital in the estab- 


lishment of rates. 
Vilwaukee fare case decided. Elec. Ry. Journ., July 10, 1915. 

United States Supreme Court holds that under existing statutes the 
city has no power to enter into a contract governing rates. 

One year’s operation of the Seattle municipal railway. Stone & Webster Pub. 

Serv. Journ., Sept., 1915. 

tesults of one year’s experiment with municipal ownership. 

The public utility situation in Seattle. Stone & Webster Pub. Serv. Journ., 
1915. 

The Puget Sound Traction Light and Power Company files a com- 
plaint against the city of Seattle because of the demands made upon 
the company by the city. 

The telephones in Latin America, Bull. Pan Am. Union, July, 1915. 

The distribution of telephone service and methods of operation in the 
Latin-American countries. 

Unprofitable street-car trafic. Engg. News, July 8, 1915. 


Discussion of the claim that long haul suburban traffic is unprofitable. 


Investments 
(Abstracts by Arthur S. Dewing) 
Amory. The capital account of British railways. Annalist, Sept. 13, 1915. 

A very brief and valuable statement of the proportions of bonds and 
stocks in English railway capitalizations. Also a few interesting traffic 
statistics. 

Cottver, C. Short term public utility notes. Moody’s Mag., Sept., 1915. 

Sympathetic analysis of several issues of very varying value. Article 
is uncritical. 
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Seacen, H. R. The new anti-trust acts. Pol. Sci. Quart., Sept., 1915. 


A sympathetic analysis of current legislation. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
(Abstracts by George E. Barnett) 
Arexanper, M. W. Hiring and firing: its economic waste and how to avoid 
it. Stone & Webster Pub. Serv. Journ., Sept., 1915. Pp. 16. 
Anprews, J. B. A national system of labor exchanges in its relation to indus- 
trial efficiency. Ann. Am. Acad., Sept., 1915. Pp. 8. 
A national system is necessary to coérdinate the state and municipal 
exchanges. 
Beesy, G. S. The artificial regulation of wages in Australia. 
Sept., 1915. Pp. 8. 


Econ. Journ., 


The present system lowers the efficiency of the worker. Only a 
national minimum wage sufficient to give a bare living should be 
prescribed. 

Brvere, H. America’s unemployment problem. Ann. Am. Acad., Sept., 1915. 
Pp. 14. 

Carter, G. R. The South Wales coal strike. Econ. Journ., Sept., 1915. Pp. 14. 

Eccteston, F. W. The Australian democracy and its economic problems. 
Econ. Journ., Sept., 1915. Pp. 14. 

The next step should be the introduction of codperation. 

Feiss, R. A. Scientific management applied to the steadying of employment, 
and its effect in an industrial establishment. Ann. Am. Acad., Sept., 
1915. Pp. 10. 

Gomrers, S. The workers and the eight-hour workday. Am. Federationist, 
Aug., 1915. Pp. 29. 

Reply to a socialist pamphlet which attacks the A. F. of L. position 
on the regulation of hours by law. 

Hartmann, G. Die Frauenarbeit in der Metallindustrie wiaihrend der Kriegs- 
zeit. Soz. Praxis, Aug. 12, 1915. 

Fears grave consequences after the war from the replacement of 
men by women in numerous branches of metal trades. 

H. D. H. The influence of the war on employment. III. Econ. Journ., June, 
1915. Pp. 8. 

A review by industries of the state of employment on February 1, 
based on an official report. 

Kettorn, F. A. Unemployment in American cities. Nat. Munic. Rev., July, 
1915. Pp. 9. 

A survey of last winter’s unemployment work in American cities. 
Koorz, R. Die Vertrége zwischen Arbeitgebern und Arbeitnehmern in deut- 

schen Buchdruckgewerbe. Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Staatswis., 71, 2, 1915. Pp. 27. 


A favorable view of the results of 40 years of collective bargaining 
in the German printing industry. 
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Building unto idleness. Annalist, Sept. 13, 1915. Pp. 8. 
The idle capacity of American factories, averaging 25 per cent, con- 
stitutes the greatest single waste in industry. 
Employees receive increase in Chicago. Elec. Ry. Journ., June 24, 1915. Pp. 3. 
The text of the arbitration award in the Chicago street railway case. 
Ontario commission on unemployment. Lab. Gaz., Aug., 1915. Pp. 8. 
Recommends a Provincial system of employment offices and sub- 
sidies to associations providing insurance against unemployment. 
Organisation in coal mines to increase output. Board of Trade Labour Ga- 
zette, June, 1915. P. 1. 
Recommendations by a departmental committee appointed to consider 
means for securing the necessary output of coal. 
Ueber die Organisation des Arbeiterschutzes. Soz. Praxis, Sept. 9, 1915. Pp. 2. 
A plan for the consolidation and regrouping of all governmental 
agencies in Germany charged with the protection of labor. 


Prices and Cost of Living 
Cannan, E. Report of the committee on coal prices. Econ. Journ., June, 
1915 


Eviensure, F. Die Bewegung der Ware npreise wahrend des Krieges. Wel 
wirts. Archiv, July, 1915. 


Patsu, G. Prices of commodities in 1914. Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., Mar., 1915. 
Srocks, M. Maximum corn prices in Germany. Econ. Journ., June, 1915. 
ZemcerR, A. Die Entwicklung der Lebenskosten und thre Einwirkung auf 


Gehalt und andere feste Beziige. Schmollers Jahrb., 39, 9, 1915. 
La hausse des prix depuis la guerre. L’Econ. Franc., Apr. 3, 1915. 


La hausse des prix depuis la querre en Angleterre. L’Econ. Franc., May 29, 
1915. 


La hausse des prix en France depuis la guerre. L’Econ. Franc., June 5, 1915 


Money, Credit, and Banking 
(Abstracts by Don C. Barrett) 
Accer, E. E. The depreciation of sterling. Annalist, Sept. 6, 1915 


Causes and effects of the decline. Normal level can be restored only 
by large loan. 


Atten, W. H. What is the matter with foreign exchange? Moody's Mag., 
Sept., 1915. Pp. 2. 


Arnotp, J. J. The American gold fund of 1914. Journ. Pol. Econ., July, 
1915. Pp. 11. 


Explains the need of meeting our foreign obligations at outbreak of 
the war and details of the method pursued. 


Benprx, L. Germany’s financial mobilization. Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., 
1915. Pp. 24. 


Excellent discussion of Germany’s organization of credit facilities 
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M’Ewan, A. The securities department of a branch bank: a brief outline of its 
work. Scottish Bankers Mag., July, 1915. Pp. 13. 

Explains nature of securities and of security documents received in 
course of daily routine by a Scottish bank. 

Patrerson, E. M. Guarding against credit inflation in the United States. 
Trust Companies, June, 1915. Pp. 5. 

Heavy investment in securities from abroad and large ioans for spec- 
ulative purchases at home have dangerously reduced our banks’ liquid 
assets and reserves. 

Peprazza, V. Le banche popolari codperative della provincia di Torino negli 
otto mesi di moratoria. Rif. Soc., June-July, 1915. Pp. H. 


Smirn, J. C. The debt-paying power of money. Bankers’ Mag. (London), 
July, 1915. Pp. 6. 

Exhibits “‘unjustness” of existing legal tender laws. 

Snyper, F. B. Federal reserve banks and the reserve agent. Journ. Account., 
July, 1915. Pp. 6. 

Deals with problem of check collection. System introduced by fed- 
eral reserve banks will succeed. 

Srronc, B. Federal reserve system—development of check collection plans 
and relation of state banks and trust companies. Trust Companies, June, 
1915. Pp. 10. 

Difficulties of check collection will become more acute for the small 
country banks as their reserve accounts are finally transferred to re- 
serve banks. Analysis of regulations regarding admission of state 
institutions. Need of care in use of existing surplus reserves in order 
to avoid inflation and to solve international problems. 

Viartate, A. La réforme bancaire aux Etats-Unis, Le “Federal Reserve Act,” 
du 23 décembre 1913. Rev. Sci. Pol., Aug., 1915. Pp. 20. 

Descriptive review of conditions and activities leading to the estab- 
lishment of the federal reserve system. Shows acquaintance with best 
sources of information. 

America’s interests as affected by the European war. Ann. Am. Acad., July, 
1915. 

This symposium of 80 papers includes several upon money and 
banking problems, e.g., those by T. W. Lamont, W. P. G. Harding, 
A. J. Hemphill, J. F. Johnson, and A. B. Leach. 

Bankers commend movement for liquidity of savings bank assets. Journ. Am. 
Bankers Assoc., Sept., 1915. Pp. 7. 

A digest of letters from bankers of all sections of the country shows 
agreement on this means of safeguarding against panics. 

The government clings to obsolete treasury—has made no deposits in the 
federal reserve banks. Journ. Am. Bankers Assoc., Aug., 1915. Pp. 5 


Chief purpose of reserve act defeated by refusal of treasury to de- 
posit funds. Government’s attitude causes state banks to hesitate to 
join system. 
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Danzicer, S. The single tar and American municipalities, Nat. Munic. Rev., 
Oct., 1915. Pp. 5. 

A review of recent single tax legislation in the United States and a 
description of the single tax colonies by the editor of the Public, 
Chicago. 

Fasous, G. Le finanze della confe derazione svizzera ¢ Vimposta straordinaria 

di guerra, Rif. Soc., June-July, 1915. Pp. 15. 

Garpner, H. B. Census report on wealth, debt, and taxation Am. Econ. 


tev., Dec., 1915. Pp. 10. 


Georce, R. EK. The rapid increase in municipal expenditure. Nat. Munic. Re 
Oct., 1915. Pp. 5. 
\n analysis of municipal expenditures leads to the conclusion that 
their growth will be still more rapid in the future. 


Gunn, F. E What is the best order for presenting data in reports of city 
comptrollers and auditors? Pro. Nat. Assoc. Comptrollers & Accounting 


Officers, 1914. 


Hamitton, M. Telefontariffreformen och telefonbeskattningen Ek. Tids 
No. 2, 1915. Pp. 25. 

Favors postponement of special taxes on telephone until effect 
of present telephone tariff reforms can be ascertained. 
Hatc, R. M. The effects of increment tares upon building operations. Quart 

Journ. Econ., Aug., 1915. Pp. 12. 

A criticism of Professor Anderson’s recent denial of the argument 
that a tax on land increment stimulates building. 


Haic, R. M. New sources of city revenue, Nat. Munic. Rev., Oct., 1915 


Reviews the finances of a number of American cities and considers 
various plans suggested for increasing their revenues. 

Honson, C. K. Economic mobilisation for war. Sociol. Rev., July, 1915. 
Pp. 20. 

An interesting description of the methods used by Great Britain in 
financing the war, strengthening private credit and diverting the eco 
nomic forces of the nation to public use. Believes the war will result 
in a permanent enlargement of state activity. 

Hosson, J. A. The coming taxation. Contemp. Rev., Sept., 1915. Pp. 12 

Recommends that England pay a larger part of the war expenditure 
out of taxes, taking care, however, not to impair the efficiency of labor. 
Hosson, J. A. The war loan as an instrument of economy. Nineteenth Cent., 

Sept., 1915. Pp. 11. 

Recommends an immediate increase in British taxes as a means of 
preventing inflation and stimulating economy. 

Hocce, J. M. The naval and military war pensions bill. Contemp. Rev., Sept., 
1915. Pp. 8. 

A discussion by a member of the English parliament of the proposals 

for providing more adequate pensions. 
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n nomiste ame ricain. 
Réf. Soc., sept. 

A review of Willi yn of Professor Selig- 
man’s work on 7'h 
JENNINGS, H. J Th \ug., 1915. Pp. 15. 
JennNiINGS, H. J H r Re Tune, 1915. 

An account of r £600.000.000. 
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Marriotr, J. A. R. P enditure. | Rev., Aug., 

1915. Pp. 13. 
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Prerson, A. N {re Real Estate Mag., July, 1915 
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1915. Pp. 24 

Statistical study of nt German cities under stress 
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Rovianp, E. Le Franc., July 17, 1915. 
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Scunemer, O. Die Kriegsfinanzen der europdischen Grossmdchte. Schmollers 
Jahrb., 39, 3, 1915. Pp. 52. 

A review of the financial resources of Russia, France, England, Ger- 
many, and Austria leads the author to conclude that superior military 
and financial organization will eventually bring victory to Germany. 
Scnuutrze, E. Staatsschulden und Staatseinnahmen in Australien. Finanz- 

Archiv, XXXII, 2, 1915. Pp. 13. 

A study of the debts and revenues of Australian states reveals finan- 
cial unpreparedness for war. 

Secner, F. Bibliographie der finanzwissenschaftlichen Literatur fiir das 
Jahr 1914. Finanz-Archiv, XXXII, 2, 1915. Pp. 22. 

SxeLtton, O. D. Federal finance. Queen’s Quart., July-Aug.-Sept., 1915. 
Pp. 34. 

A useful survey of Canada’s financial system. Per capita taxes 
exceed those in United Kingdom. Recommends income tax to meet 
increasing expenditures. 

Szompatuy, O. Die dsterreichische Einkommensteuerreform von 1914. Fi- 
nanz-Archiv, XXXII, 2, 1915. Pp. 98. 

An exhaustive study of the development of the Austrian income tax 
from 1896 to the present. 

Tucker, R. S. The British taxes on land values in practice. Quart. Journ. 
Econ., Aug., 1915. Pp. 26. 

Author finds British land value taxes a failure; due, among other 
causes, to the complicated system of land tenure and the great admin- 
istrative expense. 

Yarros, V. S. Chicago’s sensational tax cases. Nat. Munic. Rev., July, 1915. 
Pp. 6. 

Interesting account of recent attempts to enforce Illinois property 
tax law. 

Currency and finance in Canada, Econ. Journ., June, 1915. Pp. 4. 

A brief summary of the methods by which Canada has increased her 
revenues to meet the demands of the war. 

La conférence de Paris de février 1915 et Valliance financiére de l' Angleterre, 
de la France et de la Russie. Rev. Sci. Légis. Finan., Apr.-June, 1915. 
Pp. 25. 

An account of the different ways in which England, France, and 
Russia have recently combined their financial resources, both for their 
own welfare and for that of their smaller allies. 

Les finances de guerre de Angleterre. Rev. Sci. Légis. Finan., Apr.-June, 
1915. Pp. 36. 

Considers the English budget for 1915-16, including the new method 
of employing votes of credit. 

Les finances de guerre: passé, présent, et avenir, L’Econ. Frang., June 19, 
1915. Pp. 3. 


A critical discussion of France’s war expenditures and methods sug- 
gested for meeting them. 
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DurouRMANTELLE, M. Les cités-jardins, leur portée sociale, leur caractére, 
leur organisation. Bull. Soc. Frang. des Habitations & Bon Marché, 
Nos. 1-4, 1915. Pp. 46. 

Descriptive and critical study of garden cities of England, Germany, 
and France. 

Epin, K. A. Vdrande smaafolksfamiljers bostadsfraaga belyst med naagra 
géteborgssiffror. Ek. Tids., No. 4, 1915. Pp. 23. 

The housing problem in the light of Géteborg (Sweden) statistics. 

Ernest, G. Comment calculer les loyers d'un immeuble pour habitations a bon 
marché bénéficiant d’une subvention municipale. Bull. Soc. Frang. des 
Habitations & Bon Marché, Nos. 1-4, 1915. Pp. 6. 

Gaunt, W. H. A year of wartime at Letchworth. Garden City & Town 
Planning Mag., July, 1915. Pp. 2. 

Growth of industries and population in war time. 

Heaptey, M. D. Housing England’s submerged tenth. Am. City, Sept., 1915. 

Pp. 4. 


Hosart, L. P. and Cueney, C. H. Why bad housing costs and better housing 
pays. Architect & Engineer of California, June, July, Aug., 1915. Pp. 


6, 8, 5. 

Horsratt, T. C. Dwellings in Berlin: the King of Prussia’s great refusal. 
Town Planning Rev., July, 1915. Pp. 10. 

Inver, J. City housing—past and future. Nat. Housing Assoc. Pubs., July, 
1915. Pp. 14. 

Inver, J. Financing English housing. Am. City, Oct., 1915. Pp. 8. 


Leicester, B. The cottage building industry. Garden City & Town Planning, 
June, 1915. Pp. 4. 


Newman, B. J. Constructive housing betterment. Town Development, Aug., 
1915. Pp. 3. 

Newman, B. J. Home of the street urchin, Nat. Munic. Rev., Oct., 1915. 
Pe 

Rey, A. A. The healthy city of the future: scientific principles of orientation 
for public roads and dwellings. Town Planning Rev., July, 1915. Pp. 8. 


Smith, J. D. The housing of the Scottish farm servant. Econ. Journ., Sept., 
1915. Pp. 8. 


Wituiams, F. B. Significance of the English town planning act of 1909. 
Journ. Am. Inst. Architects, May, 1915. Pp. 6. 
Ellen Wilson memorial homes. Journ. Am. Inst. Architects, Aug., 1915. Pp. 6. 


Housing progress in 1914. Nat. Housing Assoc. Pubs., June, 1915. Pp. 6. 


Insurance and Pensions 
(Abstracts by Henry J. Harris) 


Batwarp, W. A. Naval and military war pensions bill (1915). Charity Organ. 
Rev., Sept., 1915. Pp. 11. 


Because of its financial and administrative provisions, author opposes 
the bill, action on which has been deferred until the next session. 
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Mowsray, A. H. Schedule rating considered from an actuarial point of view. 
Pro. Casualty, Actuarial & Stat. Soc., May, 1915. 

Indicates the statistical studies which should be undertaken to correct 
schedules. 

Puetps, E. B. Relative death-rates of self-declared abstainers and moderate 
drinkers from the actuaries’ viewpoint. Am. Underwriter, June, 1915. 
Pp. 33. 

Difference between death-rates of abstaining and non-abstaining 
policyholders is still problematical, though the experience of one 
\merican company with a large number of policies shows it to be 11 
per cent in favor of abstainers. 

Riecet, R. A survey and classification of fire underwriters’ associations in 
the United States. Economic Wld., July 17, 1915. Pp. 3. 

Fire underwriters’ associations make possible the establishment of 
equitable rates on scientific basis by the use of a “‘schedule.” In many 
states, participation in such associations is prohibited, and their opera- 
tion under these laws is a matter of difficulty. Types of associations 
are (1) local, (2) sectional, (3) national. 
tuprnow, I. M. Schedule rating in compensation insurance. Pro, Casualty 

Actuarial & Stat. Soc., May, 1915. Pp. 9. 

Greatest argument in favor of merit rating is not static justice, but 
its dynamic effect upon prevention of losses. 

Senior, L. S. Effect of schedule and experience rating on workmen's com- 
pensation risks in New York, Pro, Casualty, Actuarial & Stat. Soc., May, 
1915. Pp. IS. 

Analyzes the results of the schedule rating in force in New York since 
July, 1914; the Compensation Rating Board, a voluntary organization 
of 40 insurance carriers, has applied the rating system and inspected 
20,776 risks up to April, 1915. Premiums were decreased 12 per cent 
on these risks. 

Whitney, A. W. Notes on the theory of schedule rating. Pro. Casualty, 
Actuarial & Stat. Soc., May, 1915. Pp. 6. 


Mathematics of schedule-rating. 


Pauperism and Charities 
(Abstracts by Frank D. Watson) 
Huser, M. Allocations aux familles des militaires appelés ou rappelés sous 
les drapeux. Bull. Stat. Gén., Apr., 1915. Pp. 5. 
Account of the relief granted to needy families of soldiers in France, 
Germany, and Italy. 
Pérovuze. La question des soldats aveugles. Réf. Soc., July 1-16, 1915. Pp. 9. 
A discussion of the possibilities of making blinded soldiers self sup- 
porting. Suggestions are given as to the trades offering the best op- 
portunities, e.g., brush making, piano tuning, massage, etc. 
Rarrotovicu, A. La guerre, l’assurance obligatoire, les oeuvres d’assistance en 
Allemagne. L’Econ. Frang., July, 1915. Pp. 2. 
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Duct pe Bernonvitite, L. Prix des denrées dans les lycées en 1913 et 1914. 
Bull. Stat. Gén., April, 1915. Pp. 9. 

Continues investigations initiated by Levasseur. 

Cave, B. M. and Pearson, K. Numerical illustrations of the variate differ- 

ence correlation method. Biometrika, Nov., 1914. Pp. 16. 

Discusses some of the possible limitations of this method, which prom- 
ises to be of great value in economic investigations, and illustrates its 
use by applying it to the eleven series given by Professor Mortara in 
his paper in the Giornale degli Economisti for February, 1914, pre- 
viously noted in these abstracts. See Review, vol. IV, p. 760. 
Cuervin. Les langues parlées en Autriche-Hongrie par les différentes nation- 

alités. Journ. Soc. Stat., Apr., May, July, 1915. Pp. 33, 64, 21. 

A detailed investigation, based on the census of 1910. Unusually at- 
tractive and lucid exposition, broader in scope than title indicates. 
Copetann, M. T. Statistical indices of business conditions. Quart. Journ. 

Econ., May 1915. Pp. 40. 

A general survey of available statistics, criticisms of the Babson and 
Brookmire systems, suggestions for forming indices. 

Cummrinos, J. Codperation of federal bureaus with private agencies in sta- 
tistical work. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1915. 


Dustin, L. I. The improvement and extension of the registration area. Quart. 
Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1915. Pp. 5. 
A criticism of certain changes in the Bureau of the Census. 
Duntop, J. H. Waterworks statistics of thirty-eight cities of Iowa with the 
meter rates of seventy cities. Bull. State Univ. Iowa., Nov., 1914. Pp. 50. 
Durand, E. D. The statistical work of the United States government. Cuart. 
Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1915. 
Dutrweiter, M. Eine Ziiricher Wirtschaftsrechnung von 1888-1910. TZeitschr. 
f. d. ges. Staatswis., 71, 1, 1915. Pp. 44. 
A study of the accounts of a middle-class family in Ziirich. 
EpcewortH, F. Y. Recent contributions to mathematical economics. II. Econ. 
Journ., June, 1915. 
In considerable part a criticism of Nicholson’s review of Pigou’s 
Wealth and Welfare. 
Experton, E. M. and Pearson, K. Further evidence of natural selection in 
man. Biometrika, May, 1915. Pp. 19. 
Study of relation between the death-rates for infancy and childhood 
by means of the variate difference correlation method. 
Fatxner, R. P. Income tox statistics. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 
1915. Pp. 32. 
An excellent analysis of the statistical yield of the first year’s oper- 
ation of the federal income tax. Finds many discrepancies in the 
figures. 


Ferp, W. Volkstiimliche graphische Darstellungen. Deutsches Stat. Zentral- 
blatt, Mar., 1915. P. 1. 
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Kuerten, O. Wege und Ziele der staatlichen Wohnungszdhlungen. Deut- 
sches Stat. Zentralblatt, Jan., Feb., 1915. Pp. 3, 6. 

Theoretical analysis together with an account of such statistics in 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, Holland, Great Britain and 
Ireland, Italy, Sweden, and Norway. 

Laxy, D. v. Haushaltungsstatistik der ungarischen Gemeinden. Deutsches 
Stat. Zentralblatt, Mar., 1915. Pp. 3. 


Ler, A. Table of the Gaussian “tail” functions; when the “tail” is larger than 
the body. Biometrika, Nov., 1914. Pp. 7. 
Useful in dealing with the extreme (and supposedly homogeneous) 
varieties in a mixed group. 
Lerecietier, F, Une enquéte sur les budgets de familles ouvriéres au Dane- 
mark, Réf. Soc., June, 1915. Pp. 5. 
Another account of this recent Danish investigation is in the Bolle- 


tino dell’U fficio del Lavoro (Rome), Oct., 1914. 


Mettet, B. and Srrutr, H. C. The multiplier and capital wealth. Journ. 
Royal Stat. Soc., July, 1915. Pp. 31. 

A continuation of Mr. Maliet’s brilliant paper of 1908. Introduces 
further refinements in method, raises the “multiplier” from 24 to 28 
(increased to 30 in view of certain suggestions presented in the dis- 
cussion following the paper), and maintains the superiority of the 
returns from the estate duties to those from the income tax as a basis 
for estimating capital wealth. 

Meeker, R. Some features of the statistical work of the bureau of labor 
statistics. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1915. 


Mevrior, M. Note sur la Société de statistique en 1870-1871. Journ. Soc. Stat., 
Jan., 1915. Pp. 2. 


Mevrior, P. La population d'origine allemande en Alsace-Lorraine. Journ. 
Soc. Stat., Apr., 1915. Pp. 4. 


Mevriot, P. Statistique comparée des territoires cédés par la France en 1871. 
Journ, Soc. Stat., Apr., 1915. Pp. 10. 


Micuer, E. La valeur immobiliére du territoire francais encore envahi au 
15 novembre 1914. Journ. Soc. Stat., Aug.-Sept., 1915. Pp. 8. 


Mircnett, W. C. How the statistical output of federal bureaus might be im- 
proved, Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1915. 


Nermarck, A. Les émissions et remboursements d’obligations des six grandes 
compagnies de chemins de fer en 1914. Journ. Soc. Stat., July, 1915. 
Pp. 19. 

Neymarck, A. La statistique internationale des valeurs mobiliéres. Journ. 
Soc. Stat., July, Aug.-Sept., 1915. Pp. 30, 38. 

A report presented to the Vienna meeting of the International Sta- 
tistical Institute. This study, by a writer who has a unique mastery of 
this field, is of especial importance in the light it throws upon the finan- 
cial conditions in the various European countries at the beginning of the 
war, 
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NortH, S. N. D. TI n. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. 
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Sevenic, J. P. Die w » Handelsstatistik Wirtschafts. 
Archiv, Apr., 1915 
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of statistics of foreig 
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1915. Pp. 14. 


Apr., 1915. Pp. 30. 

An account of thi f agricultural statistics in Norway, 
Sweden, Luxembourg rvia, Bulgaria, Roumania, Italy, 
Spain, Canada, Urug \ ine, British India, Japan, and 
Australia. 
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finding that it gives a much higher rise in price for a given deficiency 
in supply. 


Growth of property and of tares. Nation, July 1, 1915. P. 1. 


Comment on recent census report on Assessed Valuation of Property 
and Amounts and Rates of Levy. 


Beitrdge zur Statistik der Arbeitslohne, der Stellenvermittlung, und der Ar- 
beiteranseidlung. Reichs-Arbeitsblatt (Sonderbeilage), Mar., 1915. Pp. 57. 


Papers by Drs. Giinther, Bramstedt, Huth, and Brutser. 


Erhebungen ron Wirtschaftsrechnungen in Deutschland. Reichs-Arbeitsblatt 
Sonderbeilage), May, 1915. Pp. 18. 
(Analysis and comparison of results of investigations in Breslau, 
Munich, Halle a. S., Hamburg, and elsewhere. 


Rappor du Directeur de la Statistique générale de la France sur le nombre 
des Francais a V'étranger et sur les institutions qui leur viennent en aide. 
Bull. Stat. Gén., Jan., 1915. Pp. 80. 

A thoroughgoing investigation, based on census reports and on 
information obtained through questionnaires sent to 933 French 
consulates. 
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Review. A number of members 
wish that the pages of the Re- 
principal objection to cutting 
time of issue and then trimmed 
may be a narrow margin left 
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r or to the Secretary. It is be- 
ng lists, one for those desiring 
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[The American Economic Associa- 
possibility of a meeting on the 
be little question of the re- 
nvitations from the University of 
ing that such a meeting be 
would add to the always-potent 
ome desire, even, that a sum- 
vade the regular annual meeting 
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nnual meetings, especially since 
lance at a California meeting 
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were: ‘Economic aspects of the 
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economists of the Pacific coast, who are too widely separated by dis- 
tance to have many opportunities of the kind, and it also made it 
possible for some of their colleagues in the Middle West and East to 
come into touch with them. About sixty members of the Association 
were present, and of these about half were from the states of the 
Pacific coast. The program was so arranged as to leave much time 
free for the varied attractions of San Francisco and the exposition, 
and the pleasant university towns of Berkeley and Palo Alto. Save 
for luncheons at the two universities no formal gatherings for social 
purposes had been arranged for, but there was no stint of generous 
personal hospitality —A. A. Y. 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation will be held in Washington, D. C., from Tuesday, December 28, 
to Thursday, December 30, 1915. 

The American Historical Association, the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, the American Sociological Society, the American Political 
Science Association, and the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion will hold their annual meetings in Washington at the same time. 
The Second Pan American Scientific Congress is also to be in session 
in Washington from December 27 to January 8. A large measure 
of codperation has been arranged for between Section IX (Transporta- 
tion, Commerce, Finance, and Taxation) of the Congress and the 
American Economic Association. This section will be the guest of the 
American Economic Association at the meetings on Wednesday after- 
noon and on Thursday morning, while on Thursday afternoon there 
will be a joint session of the two bodies. 

On the morning of December 28, papers will be read on the 
“Probable changes in foreign trade of the United States resulting 
from the European War,’ by Professor Emory R. Johnson, and 
“Budget making and the increased cost of government,” by Mr. 
Frederick A. Cleveland. The other sessions of this day will be 
joint meetings with the American Historical Association, the afternoon 
meeting being given over to the interests of securing a building for 
housing the federal archives, while at the evening meeting the presi- 
dents of the two associations will make their annual addresses. At 
the morning session, December 29, the subject of the “Economic costs 
of war” will be discussed by Professor John Bates Clark, of Columbia 
University, and by Mr. W. S. Rossiter. The afternoon session will 
be devoted to a discussion of the “Present status of economic theory,” 
the leading papers being read by Professor J. H. Hollander, of 


i 


988 December 
Johns Hopkins Univer r W. C. Mitchell, of Columbia 
University. At the December 30, Professor F. W. 
Taussig, of Harvard read a paper on the “Main- 
tenance of retail pr n session of this day will be 
a joint session with S Pan American Scientific Con- 
gress, the topic for [he relation of public finance 
to private credit.” 

The headquarters will be at the Hotel Raleigh, 
12th Street and Per which has made special rates 
for the members of All of the meetings except the 
joint sessions with tl Historical Association will be held 
in the hotel. Furth be secured from the Secretary 
of the Association, Pr Young, Cornell University, Ithaca, 

The annual meeting Association of Industrial Ac- 
cident Boards and eld in Seattle, September 30- 
October 2, 1915. An sessions may be found in the 


Monthly Review of tl Bureau of Labor Statistics for 


November, page 27. 


At the meeting of 1 Society to Promote the Science of 
Management, in Phila ber 22 a memorial service to 
Mr. Frederick W. Taylo ld at the University of Pennsylvania. 

A third Pennsylva f Efficiency and Engineering Con- 
ference was held at H November 16-18, 1915. 

The headquarters « Association of Public Employ- 
ment Offices, of which | W. M. Leiserson is secretary, has 
been moved to Toledo | Toledo, Ohio. 

The Casualty Actua t il Society of America held its 
second annual meeting ! ty, October 22-28, 1915. Dr. 
I. M. Rubinow was lent; Mr. C. E. Scattergood, 
secretary; and Mr. R r (Metropolitan Tower, New 
York) was elected ed lings. The membership of the 
society has increased For younger men, admission 
is by a series of exa wing the example of actuarial 
societies of England At the first examination for 
associated membership r, 138 out of 32 were successful. 
A committee on workn n statistics has summarized the 
various efforts for star is of industrial accident statis- 
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tics and its classification was adopted by the Association of Workmen's 
Compensation Boards at its recent meeting at Seattle. It has also 
been adopted by the Workmen’s Compensation Service Bureau of 


New York City, which represents twenty casualty companies. 


The federal Bureau of Labor Statistics is engaged in a study of 
the “turnover” of labor, that is, the number of men hired and dis- 
charged in the course of a year. This is limited to certain selected 
establishments which keep records of the numbers engaged and dis- 
charged. The study will show the number of men hired each year 
in order to maintain the working force of an establishment; and, for 
those establishments which have created employment bureaus, it will 
show how successful the bureaus have been in reducing the flow of 
labor through the establishment. It is important that the facts re- 
garding the labor turnover shall be presented to employers, employees, 
and the public, so that the wastefulness of unintelligently taking on 
and discharging employees may be clearly comprehended. It is 
equally important that the systems in operation for reducing the labor 
turnover shall be fairly described, so that employers may be guided 
as to the best methods of dealing with the problem of “hiring and 
firing.” 

The federal Bureau of Labor Statistics is also making an inquiry in 
regard to profit sharing proper, that is, the distribution among em- 
ployees of a fixed proportion of net profits, as well as other forms of 
gain sharing, such as distribution of bonuses for long service or for other 
cause, premiums or dividends on wages, and sale of stock to employees 
on specially favorable terms. A detailed description and statistical an- 
alysis of the various schemes will be given, together with the experi- 
ence under each system over as long a period as possible. 


A third inquiry of the federal Bureau of Labor Statistics relates 
to the administration of labor laws in the different states, with special 
reference to the administration of workmen’s compensation legislation. 
This study has for its purpose the securing of detailed information 
as to the powers and duties of the various state agencies having 
to do with the administration of labor laws, the organization of these 
agencies, their methods of work, the funds received from appropria- 


tions or other sources, and the results they are accomplishing. 


The Woman’s Division of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is engaged in a study of the effects of accidents resulting 
in death or permanent disability upon family life. This study should 
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show the adequacy o1 f compensation paid in the case 
of such accidents t y together. Considerable light 
will be shed upon n of compensation legislation. 

The Chamber of ( United States has entered upon a 
campaign to show th | budget and the establishment 


of a permanent tarifi 


The National Child ttec 105 East 22d St., New 
York) announces t! f January 22, 23, and 24 as 
Child Labor Days. } zy upon the propaganda will be 
sent upon request. 

The University of inizing a state tax association. In 
the latter part of D ng will be held at Boise under 
the direction of Prof 1 T. Lewis (Moscow). 

The Texas Applied s codperating with the Depart- 
ment of Extension f Texas and the School of 
Domestic Economy i: survey of Travis County, Texas. 

The New York S ropy is undertaking to make a 
study for the federa iu of juvenile delinquency in 
rural districts of the vy York. This study will be under 
the special supervisi H lay Claghorn and Henry W. 
Thurston. 

A report of a con tional guidance (Prof. H. C. 
Metcalf, chairman) wa 1 at the third annual convention 
of the National Ass rporation Schools which was held 
at Worcester, Mass 115. Answers to an elaborate 
questionnaire sent out | ttee are included in the report. 
During the current 5 \ C. Vinal and C. R. Sturtevant 
are serving with Prot f the committee which is plan- 
ning to investigate a refully selected plants as a lab- 
oratory to carry on its w tensively. 

Information has b f the incorporation at Columbus, 
Ohio, in April, 191 ney Society of America. The 
objects for which this formed are to investigate social 
service, vocational 0} ientific and practical information 
and commercial engi egarding new countries, new 
markets, and new indu l maintain a mutual codperative 


employment service convenience of members 


who are unemployed rily employed. This society will 
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be patterned after the Commercial Union of Hamburg, Germany, 
founded in 1858, which now has about 120,000 members resident 
in different parts of the world, and which maintains a system of 
departments, such as a free employment exchange which lists about 
11,000 positions annually for its members, a free legal aid service, 
and various pension funds. This society will publish its proceedings 
in the Engineering §& Commerce Reports, which is designated as the 
official organ. Further information can be had of Mr. G. E. Burroughs, 
Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman of the organization 


committee. 


An unofficial organization, known as the Massachusetts Develop- 
ment Committee, is composed of representatives of a number of 
agencies interested in agriculture and country life. Some of these 
organizations are the State Board of Agriculture, the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, the State Board of Education, and the Grange. 
The purpose of the committee is to discuss the activities and func- 
tions of these various agencies and to prepare a program for their 
correlation, so that there may be no overlapping of functions. The 
chairman of this committee is Mr. C. D. Richardson, of West 
Brookfield, and the secretary is Hon. Wilfrid Wheeler, secretary 
of the State Board of Agriculture. Dr. A. E. Cance and Professor 
E. L. Morgan, of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, are the 


special agents of the committee. 


The federal Bureau of Education announces that the seventh bien- 
nial session of the Graduate School of the Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations will be held at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, July 3 to 28, 1916. Among the 
courses to receive special attention is agricultural economic and rural 


sociology. 


Johns Hopkins University has recently announced certain courses 
for social workers. These will be given as an extension of the 
college courses for teachers and will be carried on in coéperation 
with Goucher College. Professors Hollander and Barnett will give 
a course in social problems, including unemployment, trade unions, and 


social insurance. 


The University of Wisconsin has organized a business men’s con- 
ference and lecture course for the, first week in February. The de- 
partment of political economy working in conjunction with the ex- 


tension division is thus being utilized to bring together a large body 
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serial publications, many of which are rarely found in university 
libraries. 

In the line of government publications there is much valuable 
material, including complete sets of the reports of railway, corpora- 
tion, and public utility commissions of the leading states. 

The literature in the form of circulars, letters, prospectuses, and 
newspaper clippings relating to the finances of railroads, public 
utilities, industrial corporations and municipalities is rich. 

One of the most valuable features of the library is that the material 
is carefully indexed, and for the most part with elaborate cross 
references. The index includes a card index of all corporation notes 
in the Commercial and Financial Chronicle from the first volume 
published in 1865 to the present time. 

The library is to be maintained in the future along the general 
lines upon which it has been developed in the past. It will be 
known as The Pliny Fisk Statistical Library. 

Princeton University, through its economics department, extends 
to economists throughout the country a cordial invitation to make 


use of this library, whenever they desire to do so. E. W. K. 


The Engineering Societies’ Library of New York has published 
Catalogue of Technical Periodicals, Libraries in the City of New 
York and Vicinity (pp. xvi, 110, $3), compiled and edited by the 
assistant librarian, Alice J. Gates, with the coéperation of the New 


York Library Club. 


A thick pamphlet, State Documents for Libraries, by Ernest J. 
Reece (Urbana, University of Illinois Bulletin, vol. 12, no. 36, May 
10, 1915, pp. 168) will be of bibliographical aid to students who are 
bewildered by the variety of the publications issued by public bureaus 
and offices. 


The H. W. Wilson Company announces that the third five-year 
edition of the Readers’ Guide will be shortly published. 


The fourth edition of the Catalogue of the Library of the Institute 
of Bankers (London, 1915, pp. 185, 1s.) contains titles under topical 
headings as follows: banking, bookkeeping and accountancy, com- 
mercial history and geography, currency, economics, finance, the 
money market, languages, law, mathematics and mathematical tables, 


miscellaneous, pamphlets, parliamentary papers, and periodicals. 


Mr. C. B. Fillebrown (77 Summer St., Boston) has renewed his 


offer to send gratuitously pamphlets bearing upon the question of 
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[ December 
single tax. Tl itest issues in the series thus presented are Taza- 
tion and Housit . reprint of a paper read at the Fourth National 
Conference on Housing in America at Minneapolis, October 7, 1915 

and a third edition of Thirty Years of Henry George with a Record 
of Achievement 

The commi ner of agriculture of Vermont (E. S. Brigham, 
St. Albans : 1 to issue for the benefit of the farmers of the 
state a bulletin entitled Rural Codperative Corporations. This bulletia 
is the work of Dr. Alexander E. Cance and Miss Lorian P. Jefferson 
of the department of agricultural economics of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural ¢ 

The National ( Federation (Metropolitan Tower, New York) 
announces tl! cation of the results of its investigation of the 
subject of prof haring between employer and employee. The 
report will conta in analysis of over 100 plans now in operation 
as well as a description of abandoned ones and the causes of their 
failure. The ce is $2 per copy. 

Professor Jol R. Commons and Dr. John B. Andrews are pre- 
paring a volun The Prine iples of Labor Legislation, which will 
shortly be published by Harper Brothers in the American Citizens 
Series. This will include a discussion of the basis of labor law, in- 
dividual bargaining, the laborer as creditor, the laborer as tenant, 
the laborer a titor, collective bargaining, the minimum wage, 
hours of labor, unemployment, safety and health, social insurance, 


and administra 


Earl J. Robinson & Co. announces the publication of a series of 
books in atlas form with special maps of the Western and Middle 
Western states 11 North Market St., Chicago). 

The Texas Applied Economics Club has just published Studies in 
the Land Problem Texas (Austin, Tex., pp. 179). 

The Single Tax Review (150 Nassau St., New York) announces 
the forthcoming publication of the Single Tar Year Book, a one- 


volume encyclopedia 


The Moody Magazine and Book Company (35 Nassau St., New 
York) announces for immediate publication Sound Investing, by 
Paul Clay, editor of the investment department of Moody’s Magazine. 

There have recently been published several syllabuses relating to 


economic subjects of study. Among these may be noticed: 
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Practice Problems in Economics, by Professor George E. Putnam, 
of the University of Kansas (Lawrence, Kans., 1915, pp. 81). In 
some cases the problems have been drawn from required readings in 
standard textbooks, but in the majority of cases the problems are 
suggestions designed to illustrate textbook readings and to stimulate 
independent thinking. The order of treatment for the most part 
follows Taussig’s Principles of Economics. 

Questions on the Principles of Economics, by E. E. Day and J. S. 
Davis, of Harvard University (New York, Macmillan, 1915, pp. 141), 
is arranged particularly for use with Taussig’s Principles of Eco- 
nomics. ‘The questions are arranged and numbered in the sequence 
of that work. Some of the questions are borrowed from other col- 
lections, for which acknowledgment is made. 

Syllabus on Money, Banking, and Commercial Crises, by L. V. 
Ballard, of Beloit College (Beloit, Wis., pp. 31), is designed to out 
line the subject-matter of a year’s course. Bibliographical references 
are to the more important writers, with a few references to articles in 


bound periodicals. 


George Bell and Sons have recently published Labour and the 
War, by Mr. G. D. H. Cole. This deals with labor attitude to war in 
general and the present war in particular, the effect of the war on 
unemployment, and problems relating to trade unions, child labor, 
and women and the war. This publishing house will also issue 


shortly a cheaper edition of Mr. Cole’s The World of Labour. 


Joseph Baer and Company (6 Hochstrasse, Frankfurt a. M.) have 
published a new list of books for sale on sociology, socialism, trade 


unions, and insurance. 


The following books have appeared since the preparation of the 
lists of new books: 

Appleton: Introduction to the Study of Sociology, by Edward C. 
Hayes; Regulation of Railroads and Public Utilities in Wisconsin, 
by F. L. Holmes; Satellite Cities, by G. R. Taylor. 

Banks Law Publishing Company: The Law and Practice of In- 
heritance Taxation in the State of New York, by T. Ludlow Chrystie. 

Bobbs-Merrill: Taxation of Land Values, by Louis F. Post. 

Century Company: Economic Principles, by Frank A. Fetter. 

E. P. Dutton: The Prevention and Control of Monopolies, by W. J. 
Brown; The British Coal Trade, by H. Stanley Jevons. 

Ginn: Readings on the Relation of Government to Property and 


Industry, by Samuel P. Orth. 
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ss: The Evolution of the English Corn 
ersity: Railway Regulation, by I. Leo 

f South America, by Roger W. Babson. 
ble Socialism, by the late Canon and 
Relation of Imports to Exports, by J. T. 
Finance in the United States, by Carl C. 
by H. A. Cushing; Inventors and 
Finance, 1914-1915, by W. R. Lawson. 


ns, by H. J. Hoare. 


and Foreign Bills in Theory and 


Spalding. 


s, by Edward Cleveland-Stevens. 


f Labor Statistics of the United States 
the publication of its Monthly Review 

1 the results of investigations too brief 
labor legislation, and federal court 
Attention will also be given to the work 
whether federal or state affecting labor 
made to keep in touch with the more 
and methods for reporting industrial 

1 industrial diseases and for the pre- 
of industrial and vocational surveys, 
ng men, and any other activities, public 


r object the betterment of industrial 


Economics announces the publication of a 
The Labor Gazette (710 Southern Bldg., 

litorial board is constituted as follows: 
L. Stoddard, Edgar Sydenstricker, Henry 
band, associate editors. In each number 
rd of labor disputes, conciliation, arbi- 
conditions in the principal industries, 
f labor and industry and of special 


The subscription price 
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The New York State Industrial Commission (Albany, N. Y.) 
began in October, 1915, the publication of a monthly Bulletin con- 
taining a record of the activities of the different bureaus of the com- 


‘ mission. 


The October number of the C. F. & J. Industrial Bulletin, published 
by the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company (Boston Bldg., Denver, 
Colo.) contains the address of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. at the 
meeting of the officers and representatives of the employees of the 
company on October 2, 1915, and also the plans of the representatives 
of the employees with a memorandum of agreement. 

The Utilities Bureau of Philadelphia publishes The Utilities Maga- 
gine, the first issue of which appeared in July, 1915 (pp. 32). This 
number contains articles on “The right of a plaintiff to examine 
the books and properties of a utility company,” “The cost of pro- 
ducing gas in America cities,” and “‘A digest of the ordinances regulat- 
ing jitney buses adopted in American cities.” Mr. Morris L. Cooke 
is director of the bureau. 


In the Yearbook for 1915 of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace (2 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.) is a brief 
report by J. B. Clark, director of the division of economics and 


history, in regard to the work of his division (pp. 85-89). 


In the Monthly Review of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for November, page 107, is given a list of the different 
state minimum wage boards and of workmen’s compensation and 


industrial commissions with addresses of the secretaries. 


The Revue Economique Canadienne (Montreal) has discontinued 
publication. 


Owing to the war, the Sociological Review of England has tem- 
porarily suspended publication. 


Appointments and Resignations 


Mr. L. A. Anderson, lecturer in insurance at the University of Wis 
consin, has been appointed actuary of the Wisconsin state insurance 
commission. He continues to give his course in insurance at the 
university. 


Dr. William F. Blackman, who has beer president of Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Fla., for the last thirteen years, has retired 
from academic work. 


| 
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Dr. Leonard Blakey, who had been granted a leave of absence 
from Dickinson College during the past year to make an investigation 
of the municipal pension systems of the United States with the 


Mayor’s Pension Commission of New York City, has resigned his 
position in Dickinson College to accept an assistant professorship in 
the commercial gineering department in the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh. Dr. Blakey succeeds C. B. Stoner who ; 
has become the general auditor for the Stadler Hotel Corporation. 
Professor Mortiz J. Bonn, of the University of Munich, is lecturer 
at Cornell on the Jacob H. Schiff Foundation for the first term of 
the present academic year ; 
Dr. Norris A. Brisco, of the College of the City of New York, is 
now head of th nt of political economy and sociology at the 
State University of Lowa 
Mr. S. P. Brissenden has been appointed special agent of the United 
States Department of Labor. § 


Miss Dorothy M. Brown has been appointed instructor in economics 


at Vassar Colles : 
President | \. Bryan, of the State College of Washington, has 
resigned. 
Mr. Robert A. Campbell has been appointed lecturer in economics : 
4 
at Cornell University 
Professor H. E. A. Chandler of Arizona is acting as expert to the 5 
Mills’ State Tax Committee in New York. t 
Dr. John Lee r is now dean of the Agricultural College of : 
the University of West Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va. : 
Dr. Fred A. Dewey, recently of Bryn Mawr College, has taken a ; 
position in th 1 department of the National City Bank, New York ‘ 
York City. 
Dr. E. H. Downey, lecturer on industrial insurance at the Uni- 
versity of Wi ind statistician of the state industrial commis- 
sion, has resigned ! position to become deputy insurance commis- 
sioner of the state of Pennsylvania. Dr. Downey is to have charge } 


of the accident industrial insurance work of the state. 
Mr. William H. Duffus, who has been employed by the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission, has been appointed an assistant professor at 


the University of Kansas 
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Mr. W. I. Easly, of Buena Vista College, is now in charge of the 
department of commerce and business administration at Drake Uni- 


versity, Iowa, and is ranked as an assistant professor. 


Dr. L. C. Gray, formerly of the University of Saskatchewan, has 
been made professor of economics at the George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Dr. R. M. Haig, of Columbia University, is acting as expert to 
the Mayor’s Tax Committee of New York. 


Mr. Robert E. Hale has been appointed an instructor at Columbia 
University. 

Professor L. H. Haney is acting as head of the division of public 
welfare of the department of extension of the University of Texas. 


Mr. Alvin Hanson has been appointed assistant in economics at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Gould L. Harris, formerly an assistant in the department of 
economics and sociology at the Ohio State University, has been made 


an instructor. 


Mr. Hudson B. Hastings has been appointed professor of applied 
economics at Reed College. 


Dr. Fred E. Haynes, of Morningside College, has been granted 
leave of absence and is to give instruction in sociology at the State 
University of Iowa. 

Mr. A. C. Hodge has been appointed an assistant professor at the 
University of Kansas to teach accounting, business law, and related 
subjects. 

Mr. Earnest O. Holland, formerly superintendent of schools at 
Louisville, Ky., has been elected president of the State College of 
Washington. 


Mr. Sydney D. M. Hudson, formerly of Bryn Mawr College, is 
giving instruction in social politics at the New York School of 
Philanthropy. 

Mr. Olin J. Ingraham has been appointed assistant in economics at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Professor W. T. Jackman, recently of the University of Vermont, 


has joined the staff in political economy at the University of Toronto. 


Mr. R. M. Keir has been advanced from the rank of instructor 
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to that of assistant professor of industry at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Dr. W. I. King has been promoted to an assistant professorship of 
political economy in the University of Wisconsin and will have charge 


of the classes in statistics 


Dr. C. C. Kochenderfer has been appointed instructor in economics 
at Cornell Universit 


Miss Edna L. Kroener has been appointed assistant in economics 
at Vassar College 


Dr. William M. Leiserson, formerly assistant director of research 
and investigation for the United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations, has been appointed professor of economics and _ political 
science at Toledo University Professor Leiserson is also director 


of the Municipal Reference and Research Bureau which is being 
organized by the University 


Mr. G. I. H. Lloyd has resigned his position at the University 
of Toronto and has taken a post in the British Ministry of Munitions 
for the duration of the war. 


Mr. Gordon McKay has been made instructor in economics in the 


extension division of the University of Wisconsin. 


Mr. R. D. McKenzie has been appointed instructor in sociology 
at the Ohio State University 


Mr. Frederick R. Macaulay has been appointed to fill the tem- 
porary vacancy at the University of Washington caused by Professor 
Custis’ year’s leave of absence. 


Professor E. P. Moxey, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania, 
has been advanced from the rank of assistant professor to professor 


of accounting. 


Professor H. R. Mussey will spend the second half of this academic 


year in Japan and China 


Professor Scott Nearing, recently released from the Univeristy 
of Pennsylvania, has been appointed dean of the College of Arts 


and Sciences at Toledo University. He assumes his duties in 
January. 
Dr. Maurice Parmelee is taking the place of Professor A. E. 


Jenks, chairman of the department of sociology and anthropology 
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of the University of Minnesota, for the first semester of the present 
academic year. 

Mr. E. M. Patterson has been advanced to the rank of assistant 
professor of economics at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Elmore Petersen is secretary of the Bureau of Vocational 
Instruction of the University of Colorado Extension Division with 


headquarters in Pueblo. 


Walter W. Pettit, a graduate of the Teachers’ College of New 
York, for eight years engaged in statistical work in the Philippines, 
and more recently a field agent for the American Playground Asso- 
ciation, is assistant in social work at the New York School of 
Philanthropy. 


Professor John Phelan has been appointed to the chair of rural 
sociology at the Massachusetts Agricultural College. Professor Phelan 
comes from the State Normal School at Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 
to take this position which was made vacant by the resignation of 
Professor E. K. Eyerly. 


Mr. Howard H. Preston has been made instructor in economics 
at the State University of Iowa. 


Mr. Robert J. Ray has been appointed professor of economics 


at Oliver College. 


Mr. Frederick W. Read has been appointed assistant in agricultural 
economics at the Massachusetts Agricultural College, where he is 
engaged upon an investigation of the production and distribution 
of onions. Mr. Read comes from the Office of Farm Management, 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, in which office 
he was assisting with a survey of cut-over lands in Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


Mr. J. J. Reighard has been appointed an instructor in accounting 
and statistics at the Iowa State College of Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts. 


Mr. E. C. Robbins has been appointed an assistant professor at the 
University of Oregon. 


Mr. L. A. Rufener has been appointed professor of social sciences 
at Lombard College. 


Father John A. Ryan, formerly of St. Paul Seminary, now has 
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charge of the work in political science at the Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. 


Miss Marion D. Savage has been appointed instructor in economics 
at Wellesley College. 


Mr. Stewart Schrimshaw, instructor in economics at the University 
of Wisconsin, has been appointed inspector of apprentices by the 
Wisconsin state industrial commission. 


Dr. Lorin Stuckey has been advanced from instructor to assistant 
professor of sociology at the State University of Iowa. 


Professor J. J. Sullivan, formerly assistant professor of corpora- 
ticn law at the University of Pennsylvania, has been made professor 
of business law. 


Professor Arthur E. Swanson is serving as acting dean of the 
Northwestern School of Commerce during the absence of Dean 


Hotchkiss. 


Dr. Harry R. Tosdal has been appointed instructor in economics 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Mr. Ray S. Trent, formerly instructor in economics in the extension 
division of the University of Wisconsin, has been appointed assistant 
professor of political economy in the University of Indiana. 


Mr. D. S. Tucker has been appointed an instructor at Columbia 
University. 


Assistant Professor Valgren, of the University of Kansas, has re- 
signed his position to take a place with the Bureau of Markets, 
Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. Walter C. Weidler, formerly an assistant in the department 
of economics and sociology at the Ohio State University, has been 
made an instructor 


Dr. H. B. Whaling, recently of the University of Texas, has 
been appointed instructor in economics at the University of North 


Dakota. 

Mr. Otto F. Wilkinson, formerly an assistant in the department of 
economics and sociology at the Ohio State University, has been made 
an instructor. 

The department of economics and history in Albion College has 
been divided. Professor Frank T. Carlton continues as the head 
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of the department of economics and sociology. Professor John 


13 Zedler has been placed in charge of the department of history and 

Kf political science. Courses in business administration have been added 

; to the work in economics. Mr. G. L. Griswold is instructor in business 
administration. 


Professor Guy S. Callender, of Sheffield Scientific School, died 
August 8, 1915. Professor Callender was graduated from Oberlin 
College in 1891 and later received from Harvard the bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees and in 1897 the degree of doctor of philosophy 
in political science. From 1897 to 1900 he was an instructor in 


economics at Harvard University and in the latter year went to 


Bowdoin College as professor of political economy. In 1903 he went 
re to Yale University. Professor Callender was the author of Selections 
from the Economic History of the United States, 1765-1860; “The 
Early Transportation and Banking Enterprises of the States in 
Relation to the Growth of Corporations,” published in the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, November, 1902; and “The Position of Ameri- 
can Economic History,’ which appeared in the American Historical 
Review, October, 1913. 


Mr. Sereno S. Pratt, secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York, died September 14, 1915. Mr. Pratt 
was author of the Work of Wall Street. 
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